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PREFACE 


Over half the bulk of Shelley's poetry is in the 
TOLMe Od arene This includes the two single productions, 
The Cenci and Prometheus Unbound, that are generally re- 
garded as the best of his longer poems. Throughout the 
last years of his life Shelley was continually planning 
and beginning other dramas. Yet up to this time, as care- 
fully as one or two of them have been considered separate- 
ly, there has never been any study of Shelley based upon 
all his writings in dramatic form, The present disser- 
tation undertakes such a study. 

This thesis makes a separate study of each of the 
dramatic poems, some of which, notably Swellfoot the Tyrant 
and the fragments, have hitherto received but scant atten- 
vi OT. A history and analysis of each poem has been pre- 
sented, along with a review of the criticism dealing with 
it. In one case at least - that of Swellfoot - new facts 
of some consequence have been brought to light. In other 
cases, notably Prometheus Unbound and The Cenci, minor de- 
tails, both of historical and critical nature, have been 
set forth for the first time; and, in the case of all the 
plays except The Cenci there has been a bringing together 
and interpretation of isolated facts not hitherto attempt- 


ed. One purpose of this dissertation may therefore be 
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seen to have been the study of Shelley's dramatic poems in- 
dividually, from both an investigative and a critical point 
of view. The other purpose has been the study of this 
material and of Shelley's character and training from a 
dramatic point of view, with the hope of definitely settling 
Shelley's status as a dramatist. . The conclusion has been 
that Shelley's writings lack the essentials of great drama 
and Shelley himself those of a great dramatist. 

The great differences existing between the various 
poems to be studied present, of course, difficulties in 
criticism. Sometimes the only connecting link may seem 
to be the dramatic form, and that may be either English 
or Greek. ‘It is quite evident that a poem like Prometheus 
Unbound, written in a mythopoetic vein so abstract as to 
find the ordinary use of christian and pagan symbols too 
material for its purpose, will be vastly different from The 
Cenci, written with a rigid emphasis on the purely objective. 
Hellas, modelled on the lyrical drama of Aeschylus, can have 
but few qualities in common with the fragment of Charles the 
First, written according to the traditions of the English 
stage and intended for actual presentation. The criticism 
of such different matter runs an equal risk of making itself 
ridiculous through either a too rigid dogmatism or a too 
promiscuous appreciation. It must be elastic enough to make 


allowance for the peculiar nature of certain pieces, yet it 
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must also be consistent with some definite set of critical 
standards if any actual and justifiable eoneclusions are to 
be reached. Though the present study has been pursued with 
a fairly definite set of standards in mind and not in the 
Sviritros indiscriminate sympathy, I have made every effort 
to avoid dogmatism on the one hand and namby=-pamby recep- 
tivity on the other. While there are many traits of 
Shelley the man that I have always admired, I have tried to 
keep my critical judgments beyond the influence both of 
Shelley's personal character and of the prevailing type of 
Shelleyan criticism, basing my conclusions dispassionately, 
even unsympathetically, but Speech it is hoped, on a study 
of the works themselves. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that a lack of 
respect for Shelley's dramatic abilities is not inconsistent 
with an admiration for his lyric poems. The songs in 
Prometheus Unbound, the choruses of Hellas, and his many 
beautiful shorter lyrics insure Shelley a station among the 
greatest lyric poets long after his dramatic attempts will 
have been forgotten. © 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor 
Irving Babbitt for specific criticisms and suggestions, as 
well as for the general corrective influence that his course 
in Romanticism has exercised upon my notions of literary 
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Chapter I. 


DRAMAS IN GREEK DRAMATIC FORM 


Three of Shelley's four completed dramas are in 


the Greek dramatic form. Its choruses gave him a scope 


for lyric utterance which the English dramatic form, 
even that of the Hlizabethans, restricted rather too 
severely for Shelley's lyrical inclinations. Unlike 
Byron, Shelley delighted in the drama of the Hlizabethans, 
and his preference for the Greek form cannot be attri- 
buted to any dislike for English dramatic tradition, 
but is due entirely to his life-long admiration for the 
Greek bt ste and the superior opportunities for 
lyrical expression offered by the Greek form. 

Shelley gave the Greek dramatic form a prominence 
it had not hitherto enjoyed in English literature, but 
it was by no means a new thing when he took it up. The 
stability of its position is perhaps worth some investi- 
gation for the sake of the light it may throw upon the 
soundness of Shelley's judgment in selecting such a 


vehicle of dramatic expression. 
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Influence of the Greek Form 


Previous to Shelley 


Classical influences upon the Hlizabethan drama 
were almost entirely Roman -- Seneca in tragedy and 
Plautus and Terence in comedy. The subject matter of a 
number of plays, such as Troilus and Cressida, may be 
Greek, but there is certainly nothing Greek in their 
Spirit or form. The only influence of Greek form to be 
observed is the presence of a chorus in some of the plays. 

Miss Martha G. McCaulley in her study of the early 
chorus? points out that the translation by gentlemen of 
the Inner epi of Seneca's Tenne Tragedies (1559-1581) 
is the first appearance of plays with a chorus, and that 


the first formal chorus in English drama appears in 


GOrboduc in 1562. Even in the period of its greatest 


vogue, i.e. before Shakespeare, the chorus appeared in 
only a small proportion of the total number of plays. 
Among the early plays only two, Gascoigne’s Jocasta and 
Kyd's Cornelia use the chorus in anything like the classic 
manner, and both these plays are translations. Among the 
early plays using choruses in the regular Hlizabethan 


lL. Function and Content of the Prologue, Chorus and Other 
Non-Urganic slements in english Drama from the Begin- 
nings to 1642, pub. in Univ. of Pa. Studies in snglish 
Drama ee, Ol see ee. Ly. 
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style as interpreters, narrators and time-savers are 
Gismona of Salerne,Peele's David and Bethsabe, Heywood's 
The Golden Age, The Silver Age and The Bronze Age, Dek- 
ker's Old Fortunatus, and Marlowe's Dr. Faustus. 

Shakespeare's chorus in Henry V is a typical 
instance of the function of the Hlizabethan chorus. 
This chorus appears only at the beginning of acts and 
at the conclusion of the play, and never mixes with the 
action. Its office is purely that of an interpreter. 
Its part, except for the final sonnet, is no more lyri- 
cal than that of any of the actors. That this was the 
accepted idea of the chorus among the Hlizabethans is 
indicuted by Ophelia's remark to Hamlet, in response to 
his explanatory comments on the play: "You are as good 
as a chorus, my Lora” .> Shakespeare also uses the 
chorus in A Winter's Tale, and Romeo and Juliet. 

Ben Jonson's use of the chorus is slightly more 
like the Greek. In Catiline the chorus is more than a 
link between play and audience, in that it strikes a 
sort of emotional keynote and feels itself a part of the 
action. Like the other Klizabethan choruses, however, 
it is plainly modelled much more upon Seneca than the 
Greeks. Jonson's plan for The Fall of Mortimer embraced 
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1. Hamlet III, 2, 255. 
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the use of three choruses, a different one at the end of 
each of the first trvee acts, but Jonson's death occurred 
before the completion of the first act. Theat the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, even such scholars as Jonson and Chap- 
man, Should have been so Slightly affected by the Greek 
dramatic form is a plain indication of their opinion that 
it was not adapted for English dramatic expression, 

The next age furnishes us with the single great 
example of Greek drama in English literature. Milton's 
Samson Agonistes is severely Greek, both in form and 
treatment. Its restraint, its austere elevation, and 
its tremendous moral power make it entirely different 
from any other piece of dramatic literature in the lan- 
guage, In contrast with Shelley's dramas in Greek form 
it deviates from English dramatic tradition in the di- 
rection of epic grandeur rather than lyric facility. 
William Mason says of it that it is even more regular 
than Athens would have demandedl, It has never been 
staged and was never intended for acting. The closing 
scenes, in which Manoa returns to free Samson only in 
time to hear the crash of the temple and the tale of 
the messenger, and the scene Shee. Samson's rejection 
of Welilan, are both intense ly dramatic, but not in ac- 
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cordance with English theatrical conventions. Milton's 
preface Shows that far from wishing the play to be acted, 
he was anxious to differentiate it from the acting drama 
of the Restoration. No one can say how much this fact 
may have influenced him , in addition to his admiration 
for the Greek tragedians, in causing him to decide upon 
the use of the Greek forn. 

The Restoration and Highteenth Century dramatists, 
with their greater desire for regularity, evinced more 
interest in the Greek drama than their predecessors had 
shown, yet this interest was almost solely confined to 
the question of the unities and to the subject matter 
of the erecretrersd tess In addition to the subjects 
drawn from the Greek epics and Greek history there Oc- 
cur a considerable number of dramas based directly or 

indirectly on the Greek tragedies. wxamples are Ajax, 
Achilles, Agamemnon, Andromache, Antigone, Hlectra, 
Hecuba, Iphigenia, Medea, Oedipus, Orestes, and Phaedra. 
Yet there was only. one effort, and that a rather half- 
hearted and dnanosesarts one, to revive the Greek dra- 
matic form in anything like its entirety. 

Dryden is quoted by William Mason as saying 
that but for certain theatrical difficulties he sfould not 
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Ll. Lotter V, preface to Hlfrida. I have been unable to 
locate the quotation in Dryden. 
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be sorry to try a Greek drama. Such support as this 
qualified statement may give the Greek form is incon- 
sistent with other words and acts of Dryden's. Ina 
letter to William Walsh? he speaks of himself (as compared 
with Rymer) as "defying the Chorus of the Ancient Drama". 
His Essay of Dremetio PoeiSy makes clear his preference 
for the native drama and ie conventions. His tragedy, 
Oedipus, written in Pome noraeca with Lee, though ad- 
mittedly based on Greek tragedy, shows no trace of Greek 
TiIenos in form; on the contrary, the authors devote 
their preface to a discussion of the differences. between 
English and Greek drama, and the necessity of omitting 
choruses, esate minor characters, and supplying a 
sub-plot in presenting Oedipus to an English audience. 
The Iphigenia of. John Dennis (1699), which Dryden refers 
to as a Greek imitation, * contains nothing beyond its 
Subject to suggest the influence of the Greeks except 

an impromptu choral ode not sung by a regular chorus. 
Richard West's Hecuba (1726), James Thomson's Agamemnon 
(1736) (cand Banind bend thoes Phaedra and Hippolytus, all 
avowedly based upon Greek tragedy, show not the slight- 
est traces of Greek influence in form. Richard Glover's 
Medea (1761) shows a considerable Greek influence in its 


1. Dryden's Complete Works, Scott-Saintsbury ed. XVIII, 168 
2. Soott-Saintsbury ed. of Dryden's Complete Works, XVIII, 
168. 
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form. In this play the Colchians and Pheacians, though 
not denominated choruses in the dramatis personag do 
indeed resemble the Greek chorus more nearly than do 
the choruses of Jonson and Shakespeare. They take a 
part in the action, speaking blank verse, and sing a 
number of choral odes in unrhymed iambics, trochaics 
and cretics. Still the play is more English than 
Greek in form. John Hale's Timanthus shows a slight 
Greek influence in making use of a chase which, however, 
speaks less than twenty lines. 

The most serious effort to revive the Greek form 
during the Sighteenth Century was made by William Mason, 


in nlfrida, published in 1752 and acted in 1773, and 


Caractacus, published in 1759 and acted later. ‘When 


Mason published Eifrida he prefixed to it five letters 
pointing out the advantages of the Greek form. The 
chorus, he says, is valuable because it imposes restraint 
upon the poet, helps preserve the unities, and prevents 
the crowding out of dramatic passion by a host of mere 
Soft care It also heightens the emotional appeal, adds 
pomp, majesty, and metrical variety, and gives a correct 


2 


interpretation of the characters and the play. Mason 


makes it plain, however, that he does not advocate the 
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lL. Letter III on Klfrida. 
&. Letter LY. 
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Greek form in toto. His purpose is merely "to obviate 
some of the popular objections made to the ancient form 


i "to take the best models of antiquity for 


of tragedy" 
his guides; and to adapt these models as near as may be 
to the manners and tastes of his own times® , and he 
calls attention to his divagations from Greek models in 
giving more Savigiieralti of Ala csauostianian ana using 
love as a principal passion.® | 
In #lfrida there is a chorus which is used both 
for blank-verse dialogue in the action, and for choral 
odes which deal with nature, moral reflection, and the 
emotional atmosphere of the scene. In other respects 
obi ga Wsh 2) salsnee Apel example of the Kighteenth-Century 
tragedy. In the actual presentation of the play the 
chorus was omitted, and its lines, in altered form; were 
given to different actors as "duets" ,"recitatives", etc., 
rendering it not much different from any other tragedy 
except for the prominence of the misic. The Caractacus 
(1759) is similar to Elfrida except that the chorus takes 
& larger part in the action and is less lyrical. Aside 
from the chorus, neither drama resembles the Greek form, 
and it is conceivable that even the choral odes might 
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excite some surprise on the part of an ancient Greek. 

Mason's effort, Such as it was, failed. MThe 
Monthly Review for May, 1759 comments upon Caractacus 
and Mason's dramatic innovations with the respect de- 
manded by Mason's position as a scholar and a gentleman, 
but deprecates the application of his principles. fThe 
English drama went its way unreformed. 

Dr. W. C. McNeill, in his History of Hnglish 
Drama 1788-1832" makes mention of the influence of Greek 
drama on Shelley's contemporaries. "Milman, Shelley, 
Byron, Keats and Miss Mitford", he says” were all devoted 
eadnirers of the Greek drama, and Knowles was within the 
circle of its imelacneell. Whatever may have been the in- 
fluence of the Greek drama in furnishing material, simpli- 
fying plots, and encouraging regularity in the plays of the 
early Ninetsenth Century, its influence on form was slight. 
Marty Russell Mitford, though an avowed admirer of the 
Greek tragedians, gives no evidence in The Foscari or 
Julian that she considered the Greek dramatic form worth 
imitating. H. H. Milman translated two Greek iio 
but makes no use of the Greek dramatic form or the chorus 
in his own dramas. Neither do Joanna Baillie, J. 5. Knowles, 
or Keats. John Home's Agis is Greek in subject and con- 
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tains a few mild modifications of for in the use of a 
chorus, but it is much less Greek in form than Glover's 
Medea or liason's Hlfrida and Caract cus. Byron uses two 
choruses in Heaven and Karth. Alf eri, whose popularity 
in ingland was increased by Char]):s Lloyd's translation 
in waa. though often Greek in subject, in the observa- 
tion of the unities, and in the restrictions put upon 
characters and incident, did not attempt the Greek form, 


and uses the chorus but once.” 


Peter Bailey, whose 
Orestes in Argos (1825) is admittedly based on Alfieri 
and Sophocles, makes no effort at Greek innovations in 
form, but, like Dryden and Lee in Oedipus, occupies his © 
preface with Bronte the undesirability of so doing. He 
pronounces the Greek chorus "too recondite for an English 
audience", and incidentally condemns Mason's Elfrida and 
Caractacus. | 

Milton’s Samson Agonistes is canties the one worthy 
instance of the use of Greek dramatic form prior to 
Shelley. There may gave been, and probably were, in the 
universities and elsewhere, dramas in the pure Greek forn, 
but if so they were so far outside the channels of literary 
influence that they may be disregarded. MThe Greek dramatic 
form and all innovations savoring of its influence, we find 
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1. He was of course accessibla to Shelley in Italian. 
&. In Mirrha, at the interrupted wedding. 
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consistently rejected by the British stage. Whatever 
influence it may have had on closet drama before 
Shelley has, with the single great exception noted, 


been too slight for consideration. 
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OHDIPUS TYRANNUS, or SWHLL-FOOT 


————— ee 


THE TYRANT 


Oedipus Tyrannus, or Swell-Foot the Tyrant is a 


burlesque political satire and was published in 1820. 
Its occasion and subject was the scandalous trial of 
Queen Caroline, cum Shelley is generous with his rid- 
icule and extends it far beyond the mere circumstances 
of the trial. The play includes two distinct but re- 
lated elements -- the turlesquing of a disgraceful epi- 
sode and the personal lampooning of George IV and his 
ministers, involving sarcastic allusions to some of the 
principal political ills of the day. 

‘Mrs. Shelley, in her note on the play, says that 
it was suggested to Shelley by the grunting of some pigs 
beneath his window interrupting him as he was reading a 
poem to a friend -- that Shelley had laughingly compared 
this to Aristophanes' chorus of frogs, and this had 
given him the idea of using the pigs as a chorus in a 
burlesque drama on the Caroline affair, which was just 
then engrossing the attention of 4ngland and Englishmen 
all over the world. Shelley's poem was only one of a 
great number of satiric treatments of this subject, 
many of which were astonishingly scurrilous in nature. 


After only seven copies had been sold, Swell-foot was 
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withdrawn, not on account of a threatened prosecution 
by The Society for the Suppression of Vice, but as 
the result of the intervention of Alderman Rothwell.! 
In republishing it in 1839 Mrs. Shelley warns us not 
to judge it "for more than was meant". "It is a mere 
plaything of the imagination", she says, "which even 
may not incite smiles among many" .® The play has never 
received more than superficial analysis at hands of the 
Shelley critics, who have confined themselves to general 
pons as to its value. A. Clutton-Brock calls it 
"a dull dramatic satire"®; John Todhunter speaks of it 
as "Shelley at his weakest"*, it moves Felix Rabbe to 
tell us we may yet bow down to Shelley as the Shakespeare 
of parody”; and W. M. Rossetti, though admitting that 
Shelley "appears a little out of his groove here", says 
that it is still a “choice performance"®, 

The play is so little known that a brief 
Summary of its plot appears necessary. King Oedipus, in 
the Temple of Famine, is showing his satisfaction with 
himself and his scorn for his starved subject swine, when 
his ministers, Mammon and Purganax,are informed by the 
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1. Dowden, II, 345. 
2. Notes to 1839 edition of Shelley. 


5. Shelley, the Man and the Poet, p. 219. 
4. A Study of Shelley, p. 7. 

5. shelley-The lian and the Poet, ii, 212. 
6. Memoir of Shelley, p. 99. 
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Gadfly that Iona Taurina, the despised Queen, after — 
being hounded over the world, has now returned to make 


trouble. The swinish multitude go wild in support of 


Iona. Mammon produces a Green Bag, filled with poison, 


and broaches a scheme for persuading Iona to submit to 
a public test of her character by the application of 
the contents of this bag. He pretends to Iona and the 
swine that it will change her, if guilty, into a 
creature of deformity; if innocent, into an neti 
Amid continued disorder on the part of the swine Iona 
prepares to undergo the test, but at the est moment 
She snatches the bag and throws its contents on her 
Bor ceeatots who are transformed into filthy animals 
and rush out of the temple. Famine disappears through 
a chasm in the earth, and a Minotaur arises. Iona 
rides out in triumph on the back of the Minotaur. 

In order to understand Swell-foot properly we 
must approach it from a point of view quite different 
from that taken up by Todhunter, Rossetti, and Rabbé 
in their rather perfunctory criticisms of the play. 

We should consider it as a part of the "literature", 
consisting of hundreds of cartoons, prose satires, and 
verse satires that sprang up around the trial of Queen 
Sdtowine: Nearly all these productions gave great 


prominence to the Green Bag. Out of over a hundred 
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contemporary cartoons examined, only a very small number 
omitted the Green Bag, and quite a large number centered 
everything about it. The proceedings in the House of 
Lords and the newspapers were full of references to the 
Green Bag. There is scarcely one of the satires of the 
day that does not make prominent mention of it. Shelley's 
Swell-foot closely resembles these satires not only in 
fact of using the Green Bag, but also in the manner of 
using =it.s 4 genet son called Opening the Green Bag, or The 
Fiends of Hell Let cote which represents the conspi- 
rators being routed by the dragons and serpents in the 
bag, is not very different from Shelley's description of 
the effects of emptying the bag over Purganax. Another 


cartoon, called The Filth and Lies of the Green Bag 


Visiting their Parents and Friends, shows the Green Bag 


full of reptiles being poured over the heads of its 

Orne es A cartoon called A Kick-up in a Great House, 

published in August, 1820, Somes very close to Shelley's 

final scene, in which Iona, riding the Minotaur, chases 

her persecutors. In this cartoon Caroline is riding a 

bull, calling "Justice! Justice!" while the King and 

his Sbunsel lors are fleeing in every direction. 
Shelley's play is also so similar to the other 

satires of the time if the naming and treatment of the 


characters that it is impossible to consider them as 
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unrelated. In both cases the characters under attack are 
the same. The radical pamphleteers and cartoonists are 
practically unanimous in attacking, first the King and 
the various members of the cabinet, then the Italian 
witnesses against Caroline, and the famous Milan Com- 
mission appointed to investigate the Queen's conduct. 
Sweli-foot also satirizes the King, his ministers, and 
the Milan Commission. 

The burlesque element in Swell-foot is found in 
Shelley's treatment of the incidents rather than the 
characters, who are treated in a more directly satirical 
manner. The people, who constitute the chorus, are 
Swine. Apparently their swinehood seems as natural to 
Shelley, in spite of his theories of innate goodness, 
as to the gross and porky Swell-foot himself. MThe re- 
pressive measures of the Government are burlesqued in 
the way in which Swell-foot calls on the sow-gelder and 
the hog-butcher to rid him of his pestilential subjects. 
Possibly this refers to the recent Manchester Massacre. 
The Government's treatment of Caroline prior to the trial 
is represented by the activities of the Leech, the Gadfly, 
and the Rat who are set upon Iona by Purganax. The trial 
is represented by the great test of the Green Bag. The 
poison contained in this bag is perjured testimony. This 


testimony Brougham turned against the Government during 
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the so-called trial; thus Iona is represented as dis- 
figuring the ministers with their own poisont. 
Caroline's triumph with the people Shelley burlesques 
by having Iona ride jauntily forth on the back of the 
Ionian Minotaur (a punning etymology for John Bull) who 
has risen from the earth to her assistance. 

so far as the King's and Queen's personal re- 
criminations were concerned, Shelley's whole attitude 
was one of impatient disgust. While all the English 
were violently taking sides, and towns were sending 
delegations to their oppressed Queen, mobs assaulting 
Italian witnesses, forming processions, hooting Castle- 
reagh, stoning Wellington, and breaking Sidmouth's 
windows -- all in defense of a victim of "oppression" -- 
strangely enough, Shelley, whose main theme was oppres- 
sion, was one of the few Englishmen who could view the 
affair dispassionately as a royal Punch and Judy show, 
in which there may have been some question of injustice, 
but certainly none of traduced innocence. Though he 
realized that most of the King's evidence rested on 
corrupt and perjured testimony, he believed the Queen 
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1. C£. the cartoons TRUTH TRIUMPHANT, OPENING THE GREEN 
BAG, and THE FILTH AND LISS OF THE GREEN BAG etc. in 
the Widener Gollection, Harvard. Cf. also Hunt's EX- 
AMINER, June 9, 1820, "poison for one of those venom- 
Ous Green Bags". 
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ab ee 
guilty of the gravest indiscretions , and he was 

supremely disgusted at the "mountains of cant" cast 

upon the English people about "this vulgar cook-maid 


they call a Queen”, 


His robust idealizing powers 
could stand for some time the strain of an Blizabeth 
Hitchener or an Emilia Viviani, but they balked at a 
Caroline. 

-Not all the characters of this play can be iden- 
tified with actors in the event itself. Some of then, 
however, are plain enough. Swell-foot is George IV, 

Iona Taurina is Caroline, the Ionian Minotaur is John 
Bull, the swine are the common aycOABA. Purganax is 
Castlereagh, Laoktonos, Wellington, and Dakry, Hldon; so 
much is generally agreed. It is the same set as those 
characterized in other political satires, particularly 

A Frowm from the Crown (1820) and A Groan from the Throne 
(1820). None of the other characters has yet been 
identified by Shelley students, and no attempt has been 
made to determine just what figures in the drama represent 
abstractions only. A long excursus in this thesis to 
attempt to settle all these points--if, indeed, they can 
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1. Letter to Peacock, July 12, 1820, quoted by Rossetti, 


Memoir of Shelley, p. 99. ; 
2. Letter to Gisborne, June 30, quoted by Dowden, ii, 


344. 
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ever be fully settled -- would hardly be in accord with 
the general purpose of the thesis; nevertheless they 


cannot be passed by without some consideration. 


The characters as yet undetermined are Mammon, 
Arch-friest of Pamine, who fills one of the principal 
roles; the Gadfly, the Leech, and the Rat, agents of 
the ministers in persecuting Iona; and Moses, Solomon, 
and TOCherivale respectively the Sow-gelder, Porkman, and 


Pig-butcher, to whom Swell-foot delivers his swinish 


subjects. 


Todhunter, who alone considers the question of 
Mamnon's identity, contents himself with saying that 
Lord Treeno oie Vansittart, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Sidmouth, Home Secretary, all are possibilities™, but 


"It is difficult to connect anyone definitely with that 


person" and "In any case Mammon is probably as much a 


2 
type of English politics as a particular person" . Asa 


matter of fact there can be no doubt that Mammon is Lord 


Liverpool. In the play Mammon is the Arch-Priest; in 


the Government Liverpool is the Prime Minister®. It is 


Mammon who first produces the Green Bag and proposes the 


test; it was Liverpool who laid the Green Bag on the 


l. A Study of Shelley, p. 207. 
Beloit. 


3. Todhunter speaks of Liverpool only as First Lord of 
the Treasury. 
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table at the opening of the proceedings by the Lords, 
and it was he who proposed the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties. In the proceedings of the House of Lords, 
as reported by Nightingale? Liverpool's part was a 
prominent one throughout the whole trial. He is also 
mentioned prominently in quite a number of the current 
satires on the Subject; e.g., Royal Rumping (1821), A 
New Italian Farce Called The Green Bag, Doll Tear-Sheet, 
eon There is nothing in the play to suggest either 
Vansittart or Sidmouth as Mammon. The only reason for 
considering them as possibilities is that both were very 
unpopular with the radicals, Sidmouth for his corrupt 
administration of the Home Office, and Vansittart for 
his administration of the URSr antes. Both men were 
mentioned but seldom in the actual proceedings before 
the Lords, and although they are sometimes encountered 
in the satires and cartoons, their part in these, as in 
the actual proceedings, is less conspicuous than that of 
Liverpool. 

It has been generally assumed by critics of the 
play that the Gadfly, the Leech and the Rat are Shelleyan 
abstractions. The Gadfly is taken to represent Slander, 
the Leech debt or taxation, and the Rat espionage.” It 
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1. Trial of Queen Caroline, 3 vol. 1820. 
2. Todhunter, op. cit., p. 206-8. 
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is hardly to be doubted, both from the description of 
them given by Furganax in the poem, and from a knowledge 
of Shelley's well-known tendency to abstractions, that 
these are in Some degree abstract figures’. fhey are 
more than that, however. 

Their office in the play is to plague Iona. 

They are Summoned from Hell for that purpose and are 
immediately sent back %& Hell upon Iona's appearance. 
Their business is not to plague the people. The Gadfly 
as Slander and the Rat as Sapient are natural enough 
in connection with lona, but the Leech as either debt 

or taxation is obviously not a plague for Caroline, but 
for the people. ‘The accepted meaning of these characters 
is therefore faulty at least in part, for it is neither 
complete nor accurate. 

We may explain these characters in part by again 
going back to contemporary publications on the Caroline 
atisir. = Dowden remarks in a Significant PoOrno tee "The 
Rat and the Leech of Shelley's drama were common property 
of the phamphleteers and verse-mongers" and cites a 
cartoon called The Queen and Magna Charta, in which the 
two are pictured as feasting on the dead body of John 


1. The Masque of Anarchy, written but a few months earlier, 
and dealing with a Similar subject and some of the same 
men, makes considerabla use of abstract figures. 

@. ii, 346. 
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Bull and the Tree of Liberty. Had the various Shelley 
commentators Apher this hint they would have found 
something more substantial to say about the Rat and 
the Leech. Both figures are stock properties of the 
pamphlets and cartoons of the day. Rats are mentioned 
in A Political Lecture on Tails (1820) ,?he Political 
Showman at Home (26th ed. 1821), The Queen's Matri-. 
monial Ladder (1820), Royal Rumping (1821) ,A Political 
Christmal Carol (1821), Dolly and the Rat (1823), and 
the cartoon, The Rats at Work, or How to Get Out of 
the Bag (1820). It is hardly worth while to mention 
other instances. In practically every case the 
meaning of the word is plainly that given in most of 
the Slang dictionaries -- a political turn-coat and 


deserter. 


The Leech is even more comnonly mentioned. It 


‘occurs in A Political Lecture on Vails, Royal Rumping, 


The Queen's Matrimonial Ladder, The Queen that Jack 
Found (1820), and in the cartoons The Kettle Calling 
the Pot Ugly Names (1820), A New Italian Farce Called 
The Green Bae (1820), A Kick-Up in a Great House (1820) 
and The Dream (1820). 7 


It may now be plainly seen that Shelley was in 


close accord with the other political satires of the 
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day in making use of the Rat and the Leech, as well as 
in his use of the Green Bag. Whether or net he owes 
the Gadfly to Ants Same source cannot be stated. The 
only instance noted in which the word seems to havea 
Significance in the satires of the time is ina 
characterization of Sidmouth as "the devil of traps and 
beaks and gadflies and evesdroppers"*. On the other 
hand, Shelley may have imported this figure from the 
Greek story of Io and the gadfly. It seems rather 
likely, however, from the single instance cited, that 
the gadfly, like the rat, had a generally understood 
meaning in the political satires of the time. 

If Shelley agrees with contemporary satires in 
the meaning put upon these figures, we can reach fairly 
certain conclusions as to their identity. The Leech is 
undoubtedly Vice-Chancellor Leach, the organizer of the 
nefarious Milan Commission. This is established by the 
frequent spelling Leach, with the capital, where, if 
no allusion were intended, the common noun leech would 
be used; by the frequent appearance of the Leech with 


2 
the well-known wigged head of the Vice-Chancellor ; and 


1. A Slap at Slop, W. Hone pub. 1822, p. 26. 
2. Toynbea, 66. 
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by the verbal descriptions of Leach, the man, with the 
attributes of a leech, and vice versa, the description 
of the Leech with the attributes of the Vice-Chancellor’. 
His part in the "persecution" of the Queen was so well 
known that when Othello was being mine a at Drury Lane 
during the trial, Emilia's lines, "I will be hangea if 


some eternal villain" etc. “hath not devised this 


slander", was greeted with a tempest of hoots for Leach”. 
Both his part in the actual proceedings and his place in 
the pamphlets and cartoons make it extremely unlikely 
that Shelley, in satirizing the same events after the 
Same general manner as the other satires, should adopt 
the common figure of the Leech without adopting its 
meaning. When in addition to this we note that Shelley's 
treatment of the Leech is in general Similar to that in 
the other satires, and that it is consistent with the 
part played by the Vice-Chancellor in the actual events, 
we may with certainty conciude that Shelley's Leech, 
whether or not he possesses in addition the abstract 
qualities assigned him by Todhunter and Rossetti, is Sir 
John Leech, Vice-Chancellor and organizer of the Milan 


Commission. 


1. See Royal Rumping, p. 14, Queen's Matrimonial Ladder, 
The Queen that Jack Found, and the cartoon, John Bull 
Pevpering the Italian Rascals. 


&. Toynbee, op. oit., p. 66. 
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Shelley's Geopement of the Rat, the Gadfly, and 
the Leech together as agents in persecuting Iona sug- 
gests that he may have meant them to represent the Milan 
Commission. We have already seen that the Leech repre- 
sents Leach, the founder and most prominent member of 
the Commission. The other prominent English members of 
the Commission were William Cooke, a lawyer of good 
reputation, and Lieutenant-Colonel Browne, a rather 
shady ener eo ters Both were well known as agents of 
the Government against Caroline, and the names of both 
figured prominently in the trial proceedings and in the 
satires. Browne is mentioned in Doll Tear-Sheet (USFS Op) 
Political Lecture on Tails, and Gorgeous Whelp (1820). 
Cooke is mentioned in Tentamen, Queen's Matrimonial 
Ladder, Doll Tear-sheet, and a number of cartoons of 
1820, including Falstaff and His Ragged Crew, The 


Cauldron, A Peep into the Green Bag, The Dream, and The 
Royal Rush Light (1821). In several of the preceding 


instances and in a number of others the Milan Commission 
is specifically attacked. In some instances Cooke and 
Browne are mentioned together; in other Rnetences they 
are mentioned in connection with Leach. A Political 


— oe or oe oe ———S = — =e = 


1. Two solicitors, a Mr. Powell of London and Vimercati 
of Milan, were used in the taking of evidence, but 
they were less conspicuous in both trial and satires 
than Browne and Cooke. Melville, An Injured Queen, 
Leen Sant ts 
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Lecture on Tails treats the Milan Commission as Rats and 
speaks of dispatching "the Brown rat" to Italy. No one 
can say absolutely that Shelley's Rat, Leech, and Gadfly 


represent the three most prominent members of the Milan 


Commission, but when we consider (1) that one of them 


is certainly Leach, (2) that the functions of these 


creatures in Swell-foot correspond to the activities of 


the Milen Commission, (3) that the Milan Commission was 


one of the most important figures in both the trial of 
Queen Caroline and the political satires on that event, 
and (4) that Shelley's satire is similar to the others 
in all of its important features, we must conelude that 
the identity of these characters with Leach, Cooke, and 
Browne is at least a very strong probability. 

The remaining three unidentified characters are 


the Jews, Solomon, Zephaniah, and Moses, to whose mercies 


Swell-foot consigns his subjects. There is no evidence 


in the play or in accessible contemporary records to 
show that they have any human prototypes. Todhunter 
sugzests that Solomon may be Rothschild, Zephaniah 
physical force, and Moses some follower of Malthus. 
The surmise in unconvincing. Their occupations as pig- 


butcher, sow-gelder, and porkman show that Shelley must 
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l. A Study of Shelley, p. 206-8. 
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have conceived of them as destroyers of the childhood, 
womanhood, and manhood of Swell-foot's swinish sub- 
jects. It is unlikely that Shelley intended them for 
anything more than this. 

All of the characters represented in the play, 
except Caroline, were reactionary and oppressive up- 
holders of governmental corruption and tyranny. Shelley 
therefore deals roughly with them. Swell-foot is an 
unmerciful caricature of George IV. His obesity, duil- 
ness, irritability, callous indifference to his subjects, 
immorality, and rere luxury are flayed by Shelley 
just as by the other satirists, whose favorite names for 
the King were Nero and Gorgeous, and who sometimes hinted 
that he might lose his throne’ and that he was afflicted 
with venereal disease. The Queen, although Shelley felt 
little roe sympathy for her, is made a victim of per- 
secution and an object of sympathy because artistic con- 
Siderations demand it in the opponent of the forces of 
evil. The Swine are bestial creatures, in a desperate 
condition of hunger and misery. The grievousness of 
their oppressed condition does not move Shelley to 
idealize them, however. Castlereagh is a scorner of the 
people, a packer of juries, a cynical plotter against 


innocence, and a clever deceiver of the people. He does 
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not hesitate to handle the deadly Green Bag, for, as he 
says, he is "used to handle All sorts of poisons". 
Liverpool is likewise a scorner of the people and an 
opponent of all reform. He is made to disinherit his 


eldest son for "attending public meetings", "prating 


¥ 


of commerce, public faith. 


EBeonomy and unadulterate laws, 
And other topics, ultra radical", 


and to settle his estate, the Fool's Paradise, on his 
"accomplished daughter, Banknotina’', who marries the 
Gallows. ‘Thus Shelley makes his fling at the currency 


measures Of the Liverpool cabinet. Wellington is iron- 


ically complimented on having 


"drunk more wine 
And shed more blood than any man in Thebes" 


Eldon is ridiculed for his well known cant and tearful- 
ness. He says of himself that he made a long 


"Harrangue , (all words) to the assembled Swine, 
Of delicacy, mercy, judgment, law, 

Morals, and precedents, and purity, 

Adultery, destitution and divorce, 

Piety, faith, and state necessity, 

And how I loved the Queen: and then I wept 
With the pathos of my own eloquence, 

And every tear turned to a mill-stone, which 
Brained many a gaping Pig." 


Ten lines further he is discussing the habits already 
developed by the offspring of these "new-married people." 
2. 1,1. 327-35. Dakry means tear. Shelley says practi- 
cally the same things about lildon in The Masque of 
Anarshy, also in To the Lord Chancellor. See Toynbee, 


Glimpses of the Twenties, 98-112, also Royal. Rumping, and 
The Political Showman at Home (26th ed. 1821). 
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In connection with these personal satires 
Shelley ae lets us forget the specific political 
grievances of the times. He touches upon the wide- 
spread destitution and misery among the people, the 


repressive callousness of King and Government®, the 


paper money evil, Government bribery and subversion 


of the courts*, and royal gluttony.° In its political 


aspect the poem is much nearer the commonsense and 


feeling for actual fact approached by the Proposal For 
Putting Reform in the Vote and the Philosophical View 


of Reform than the wild unreality of Prometheus Unbound. 


The style in which the poem is written con- 


stitutes a curious mixture. The chorus of Swine speak 


BOO. 


in lyric metres and after the manner of the Greek chorus. 


There is the same Shakespearean flavor in the blank verse 


that is to be noticed in most of Shelley's dramatic blank 


verse. This flavor ranges in distinctness from the ex- 


pression, "My little grandchildren, the Gibbets"®, which 


Shelley himself compares in a note to Cymbeline V, iv, 206: 
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"If one should marry a gallows and beget young gibbets", 
to Single words of a Shakespearian or Elizabethan 
flavor. In the seven hundred and forty-four lines of the 
play there are fourteen such passages, as follows: I, 68 -- 
This is sedition and rank blasphemy; I, 106, There's 
something rotten in us; I, 131, Like liars who tell truth 
to serve their ends; I, 212, My little grandchildren, 
the Gibbets; I, 266, weasand; I, 268, scranny; I, 269, 
Aroint ye, thou unprofitable WOIM: G1 gc0/ tO eratioe | 
couch of wedded Kings; I, 405, The gift o' the gab; II, 
42, which I will Maintain you in; II, 94, excellent, 
just and noble Purganax;.II, 146, We pawn Our lives; II, 
108, they do not smoke you; II, ii, 80, stain all the 
Seas, but which those Seas could never wash away. 
There are even one or two Miltonic passages. 
The following is distinctly Miltonic in its use of place 
names for poetic effect: 
"Urging her flight from the far Chersonese 
To fabulous Solyma and the Aetnean iSle, 
Ortygia, Melite, and Calypso's Rock, 
And the swart tribes of Garamant and Fez, 
Aeolia and 4ylsium and thy shores 
Partnenope", etc. 
The metrical peculiarities and deficiences of 
Shelley's verse are hardly embraced within the scope of 
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this thesis. Swell-foot contains examples of shifted 
accents, crowded lines, and deficient lines, but these 
are normal phenomena of Shelley's verse and may well be 
left to the metrical specialists.1 

The language of the poem is straightforward and 
vigorous. There is none of the obscurity or dwelling on 
mood to which Shelley yields in more lyrical poems. “he 
influence of contemporary satires is to be found in the 
style of this poem as well as in its treatment of 
characters. The use of punning etymologies is to be 
found in Theodore Hook's Tentamen, in such anti-Georgian 
satires as The Acts of Adonis the Great, and in many 
cartoons.& Shelley's play upon the words Minotaur and 
Iona Taurina, and the puns in his Advertisement are of 
&@ Similar nature. fhe burlesque erudition of Shelley's 
Advertisement is very much like the same quality in 
Tentamen, and the vulgarity which so disgusts us in 
parts of Swell-foot has even more disgusting parallels 
in the other satires, and is probably a direct result 
of their influence, since Shelley cannot ordinarily be 
accused of this fault. These various elements produce 


in combination a style that is rendered objectionable 


1. See Dr. Armin Kroder's thesis, Shelley's Verskunst, 
Leipsig, 1903. 

2. See especially one called A-Going, A-Going, etc., in 
Lewis Melville's An Injured Queen, ii, a9. 
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by a afi of the beautiful and grotesque which leaves 
the reader, like Falstaff, in ignorance "where to have" 
the author. | | 

The setting has all the horror ofa Radeliffian 
novel. Most of the action takes place in the Temple of 
Famine, "a magnificent Temps built ee enenenns and 
death's heads, and tiled with scalps".+ ‘he action of © 
act Il scene ai, takes place in the interior of the 
temple, which is thus described: "The statue of the 
Goddess, a Skeleton clothed in parti-colored rags, seated 
upon a heap of skulls and loaves intermingled. A number 
of exceedingly fat Priests, in black garments SEER Oe 
each side, with marrow-bones and cleavers in their hands. 
.eee- Chorus of Priests (accompanied by the court Pork- 
man on marrow-bones and cleavers)". This is pure 
grotesquerie and horror, not burlesque. In this partic- 
ular Swell-foot is inferior to most of the contemporary 
satires, which, however crudely conceived and expressed, 
are real burlesques. The directions for the last scene 
produces a aetna seoiae gy eeearal impression. Liberty appears 
"a graceful figure in a semi-transparent veil", and her 
appearance and language reveal the well-known Shelleyan 
earnéstness, without a touch of burlesque. But twenty 
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1. Setting for Act I. 
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lines further, in the same scene, Iona snatches the 
Green Bag from Purganax "with a loud laugh of triumph, 
and empties it over Swell-foot and his whole Court, who 
are instantly changed into a number of filthy and ugly 
animals, and rush out of the Temple. The image of 
Famine then arises with a tremendous sound, the Pigs 
begin scrambiing for the loaves and are tripped up by 
the skulls; all those who eat the loaves are turned 
into Bulls and arrange themselves quietly behind the 


altar. The image of Famine sinks through a chasm in the 


‘earth, and a Minotaur rises". 


When we add to all this the impression produced 
by the grunts of the swine, the frequent mention of 
hog-wash, and the presence of a sow-gelder, we need not 
hesitate to say most decidedly that the burlesque is a 
failure. Burlesque is intended to excite ridicule; 
this play is dominated by horror and disgust. It em- 
ploys a style totally unfitted to the subject and pur- 
pose. It is no defense to say that Shelley was using 


a Greek form and that the Greek sense of humor would 


have found this style of treatment more proper to a 


burlesque. Shelley was writing for contemporaries, on 
a contemporary topic, and such an excuse would only 


convict him of tack of adaptability» Dowden puts his 
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finger squarely on the difficulty when he says.- "The 


theme of Swell-foot is ugly, and its author lacked that 


robust humour which can discover sources of mirth or 
satire in the gross stuff of life." Byron could have 
handled the subject admirably, and either Scott or 


Moore could have improved on Shelley's tréatment. 


Considered by itself, there would be slight 
excuse for offering any comments on the merits or de- 
merits of Swell-foot Simply as drama. It is slight in 
bulk, Greek in form, and was of course never intended 
for stage presentation. With it the thought is every- 
thing and the form nothing. Yet since it is one of the 
few pieces of evidence on which we shall have to base 
our opinion of Shelley's technical ability as a dramatist, 
we must reach some conclusions as to its purely dran- 
atic qualities. 

There are two acts, of one and two Scenes respec- 
tively. The staging is fantastic and impossible, but 
that fact is of no significance, since it is a purely 
literary drama. The total number of characters, exclu- 
sive of the chorus and attendants, is twelve. Of these 
only six have parts more than ten lines in length. The 


1. Life of Shelley, ii, 345. 
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comparative silence of the other six would Suggest a 
doubt as to the dramatist's ability to manipulate all 
the characters of his own creation, were this an ordi- 
nary drama, but since the emphasis is everywhere on the 
Satiric instead of the dramatic, we are not justified 

in assuming that Shelley was unable to give adequate 
dramatic development to all his charecters if he go 
desired. The characters are clearly individualized. 
Having very definite human prototypes, they can not 

well be otherwise. There is no attempt at serious 
characterization, nor would such an attempt ip in ac- 
cord with the subject and method attempted. The Scene 
in which Purganax cajoles Iona and the Swine into sub- 
mitting to the Green Bag test shows considerable skill 
in the handling of dramatic agents, as well as in dram- 
atic dialogue. The opening scene between Swell-foot 
and the Swine also shows some skill in dramatic dialogue 
of the short give-and-take variety. Although there is 
a confusing incongruity between style and theme, there 
is never any confusion about the action, which proceeds 
clearly and directly. Always remembering that a burlesque 
of 744 lines is a rathor frail basis for general conclu- 
sions, we may say that in this drama Shelley handles 


plotting, characterization, and dialogue satisfactorily, 
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but reveals an absence of real humor that is responsible 
for the deficiences of the piece as literature and is a 


serious handicap for any dramatist. 
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HELLAS. 


Hellas, Shelley's last poem of any magnitude, is 
in many ways a striking contrast to Swell-foot. In. 
going from one to the other we pass from Shelley's ex- 
treme of grossness and Pr oTeecnenie to his extreme of 
idealization. The poem was written in the autumn of 
1821, when the Greek Revolution, which it celebrates, was 
temporarily successful, before the interference of the 
Khedive of iigypt destroyed the hopes of the Hellenists, 
and of course before Greek independence was finally 
guarranteed by the battle of Navarino. It was published 
in ae Spring of 1822, without the fragmentary prologue 
that now accompanies it. It was dedicated to the Greek 
revolutionist Mavrocordato, with whom the Shelleys were 
rather intimate at the time, and who, despite serious 
shortcomings, was about the best the Greek Revolution 


1. This fragment of 179 lines was first discovered, 
pieced together, and associated with Hellas by 
Garnett (Relics, 3ff.), who conjectures that it 
may at oe tine have been associated with Shelley's 
long-planned drama on Job. In it Satan, liahomet, 
and Christ meet in Heaven, where Christ champions 
the goodness and liberty of man and is taunted by 
Satan. It shows that when Shelley revised these 
lines for Hellas (assuming that they were once a 
part of the projected Job drama} he had a much 
larger idea for the scope of the poem than he later 
worked out. Otherwise it possesses no significance. 
It resembles Prometheus Unbound quite as much as it 
does Hellas. 
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afforded in the way of patriotism and political capacity. 
7 Critical opinion of the play has been unanimous 

in praise of its lyric qualities, but has differed some- 

what in regard to the value of that part of the drama 

not included in the three great choruses. Rossetti 

calls it "a solid and beautiful piece of work". Smith 

says, "It remains one of the most perfect of his pro- 

ductions, if we bear in mind the quality of its music 

alone. In construction, principally through the element 

Of uncertainty which was necessarily connected with it, 

Seneiiey regarded it as faulty"®. Clutton-Brock says that 

as a play Hellas is nothing and is chiefly to.be justified 

by its great choruses alone.* Shelley gives us his own 

idea of the value of the poem in both his preface and 

his letters. It is a "mere improvise, and derives its 

interest (should it be found to possess any) solely from 

the intense Sympathy which the author feels with the 

cause he would celebrate".° Again he calls it "a sort 

of lyrical, dramatic, nondescript piece of business". ® 


vey 


It was "written without much care Nevertheless, he 


1. Cf. Locock, op.cit., 467, Finlay, History of Greece,vol. 
vi, Medwin, Conversations with Lord Byron, 175,udgcumbe, 
Byron -- The Las ase, ° 

2. Memoir, 109. 


3. Shelley, A Critical Biography, 213. 


4, Shelley, The Man and the Poet, 251. 
5. Preface. 


6. Letter to Smith, April 11, 1822, Ingpen 958. 
", Letter to Gisborne, April 10, 1822, Ingpen 955. 
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likes the piéce on account of its subject.t 

Hellas, like The Cenci, has been staged by the 
Shelley Society. The following notice of its perform- 
ance is found in the first Annual Report (1887) of 

. t 
that body: -- 

_ “Shelley's Hellas is so plainly not an acting 
drama that the Committee resolved to perform it with 
recitations of the solo parts and music for the choruses. 
They accepted the offer of Dr. W. C. Selle to compose 
the music; and under his conductorship, Mr. Austin Pod- 
more reciting, Hellas was performed at St. James Hall, 
with a full band and chorus, on the evening of Tuesday, 
16 of November last, before an audience of some 3000 
people".@ 

In announcing the performance the Society stated 
that "a responsible musical authority" had pronounced 
the music to be of high merit, and that there would be 
a full orchestra of fifty persons and a chorus of thirty 
female voices. The clearest result of the performance. 
was a deficit of about £90, which forced the Society to 
postpone its proposed re-acting of The Cenci from 1887 
to 1e88.° Concerning the artistic success or failure 
of the performance the reports are somewhat more obscure. 
It was "well received", but "the Committee have resolved 
not to repeat the experiment". Shortly afterwards we 
are told that the Society is in financial straits because 


1. Ingpen, op.cit. 977. 
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4, Report of February 8, 1888, p. 235.° 
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many members had joined merely to see The Cenci performed 
and had then dropped out, and that "the performance of 
Hellas, which was financially @ failure, did not and 
could not appeal to a membership of this class.t 

The plot of Hellas is rather slight. The play 
opens in Constantinople, with Mahmoud, the Sultan, 
asleep in his palace, and a chorus of Greek captive 
women Singing their love for freedom and describing, in 
one of Shelley's greatest lyrics, the debt the world 
owes to the ancient Greek civilization. The Sultan 
wakes with a presentiment of evil and sends for Ahasuerus, 
a mysterious Jew who was said to be centuries old and 
preternaturally wise. Reports of misfortune and disorder 
crowd in upon Mahmoud, and each successive messenger finds 
him more filled with foreboding of the final fate of his 
empire. The Janizaries have to be kept loyal at ‘the 
sacrifice of all the imperial treasures. Though the Turks 
have won the "battle at Bucharest", their spirit has been 
shaken by the wonderful heroism of a handful of Greeks 
who refused to surrender, and died fighting. Then comes 
news of a great naval defeat and the withdrawal of the 
Russian ambassador, reports that the rebellion is in- 
creasing in extent and power, and strange tales of super- 
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1. Special Report and Appeal of The Shelley Society, 
1886-9. 
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natural sigs. By a kind of hypnotism Ahasuerus puts 
Mahmoud in touch with the great Mahomet II, who solemn- 
ly warns him that Islam is decadent and must soon 
collapse. Voices without shout Victory, but the chorus 
replies that if Greece falls now she will rise again in 
greater strength and eventually destroy the oppressor. 

Thus the drama ends, with the struggle undecided. 
Shelley rather appears to think that the Greeks will 
lose in this particular war, but he was confident, 
"almost without reason", as Mrs. Shelley says, of the 
ultimate triumph of liberty. 

Shelley explains the thinness of the story by 
the difficulty of obtaining authentic information and 


i To have avoided 


uncertainty of the outcome of the war. 
this difficulty, and in particular to have avoided the 
obscurity of his conclusion, Shelley might have treated 
the subject in a non-dramatic form, or he might have 
invented incidents and so have given his plot a body and 
a@ conclusion; but to remain true both to the events, in 
their uncertain and unfinished state, and to the strict 


requirements of the dramatic form was, of course im- 


‘possible. Hence the "lyrical, nondescript piece of 
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. well have been scantily informed as to the 
7 sieret hirer Ga war, but their friendship with Prince 
Mavrocordato had certainly made the Shelleys acquainted 
with Greek conditions in general. See Mrs. Shelley's 
lettor to Jane Clairmont on tho outbreak of the Greek 


Revolution. Ingpen 861. 
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_ business" and the judgment of one of the best of the 
Shelley critics that "as a play, Hellas is nothing’.? 
Its value as lyric poetry is another matter. 
In any proper estimate of the value of Hellas 
we must give more attention to the purely literary than 
to the strictly dramatic features. We have already seen 
that the form is badly chosen, since it requires defin- 
iteness whereas the material handled enforces indefinite 
treatment. The general style of the poem is lyrical 
rather than dramatic. This of course goes without saying 
in so far as it applies to the choruses, but it also 
applies to the blank verse. The Shakespearean reminis- 
cences that abound in Shelley's more dramatic blank verse 
are here notably less frequent, and are replaced by 
reminiscences of his own fervid Prometheus Unbound. The 
Shakespearean echoes numher only five, as follows: 
Line 114--Man the Seraglio suard, make fast the gate. 

454--A rebel's crime, suilt with a rebel's tong ue. 

‘ 644--To-morrow and to-morrow are es lambs. 

5 124-7--The times do cast stranze shadows..... 

And these are or them. 
: 77--85--(only generally suggestive, and too 
long for quoting). 


The following table of corresponding passages in 


Hellas and Frometheus Unbound will illustrate the much 


closer resemblance which the style of Hellas bears to 
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1. A. Clutton-Brock, Shelley, the Man and the Poet, 
p. 2dl. 
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that of Prometheus Unbound: 


Hellas Prometheus Significant Words. 
119-20 III ,i,78-9 conqueror and the conquered 
202 Pieter 6 orient portals 

500 Dey ao tempest-winged 

410-11 VEO TO create, etc. 

456 ae 25  spirit---within 

752-3 TY = 02 cradled in etc. 

796-7 ee a Oe Will, Passion, Reason,etc. 
943 IV, 444 pyramids of night 

1034 IV, 493 weak day 


The blank verse is not the easily moving and 
even-Spirited blank verse of drama, but an impassioned 
and flowing metre ade sorini ive verse, much more like 
that of Alastor than that of The Cenci or Swell-foot. 
The following passage, taken at random, will fairly 
illustrate the style of the blank verse: 


The Christian tribes 
Of Lebanon and the Syrian wilderness 
Are in revolt, Damascus, Hems, Aleppo, 
Tremble; the Arab menaces Medina; 
The sthiop has intrenched himself in Sennaar, 
And keeps the Egyptian rebel well employed 
Who denies homage, claims investiture 
AS price of tardy aid. Persia demands 
The cities on the Tigris, and the Georgians 
Refuse their living tribute. Crete and Cyprus 
Like mountain twins that from each other's veins 
Catch the volcano fire and Hie INE EIS speasn, 
Shake in the general fever, etc. 


Compare this with the following lines representative of 


the blank verse of Swell-foot and Alastor respectively: 


1. I, 578-90 
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Grant me your patience, Gentlemen anda Boars, 

Ye by whose patience under public burdens 

The glorious constitution of these sties 
Subsists and shall subsist. The Lean-Pig rates 
Grow with the growing populace of swine; 

The taxes, that true source of Piggishness, 
(How can I find a more appropriate term 

To include religion, morals, peace and plenty, 
And all that fit Boeotia as a nation 

fo teach the other nations how to live?) 
Increase with piggishness itself; and still, etc.1 


Red morning dawned upon his flight, 

Shedding the mockery of its vital hues 

Upon his cheek of death. He wandered on 

Till vast Aornos seen from Petra's steep 

Hung o'er the low horizon like a cloud; 

Through Balk, and where the desolated tombs 

Of Parthian kings scatter to every wind — 

Their wasting dust, wildly he wandered on, etc.* 


It will readily be seen, without further comment, that. the 


Second selection is dramatic blank verse and the other 


—_ 


two are lyric. 


ae 


it is & significant fact that the first scene of 
Hellas does contain blank verse that is dramatic-- 
Mahmoud's lines as he starts up from his sleep: 


Man the seraglio-guard! Make fast the gate... 

What! from a-:cannonade of three short hours? 

'Tis false! that breach towards the Bosphorus 
Cannot be practicable yet -- who stirs? 
Stand to the match, that, when the foe prevails, 
One spark may mix in reconciling ruin 

The conqueror and the conquered! MHeave the tower 
Into the gap -- wrench off the roof, etc. 


This is certainly action at. first hand, but from this point 
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on practically everything is related action, shrouded 
in the emotions of the narrator, who is not an agent. 
The lyricism of the choruses, combined with the 
idealizing enthusiasm with which Shelley regarded both 
Liberty and Greece, left no room for dramatic detachment. 
By common consent of the critics, the greatest 
worth of Hellas lies in its choruses. In the best of 
these Shelley's enthusiasm carries him so far beyond the 
circumstances of the present conflict that they lose 
nothing by being considered separately as idealizing 
lyric outbursts on liberty and ancient Greece. The three 
choruses beginning "In the great morning of the world", 
“Worlds on worlds are rolling ever", and "The world's 
great age begins anew" are too well known and too 
generally accepted as among the greatest English lyrics 
Peron ortier it 1citotattenot in this thesis anythine 
like an adequate discussion of their great lyric 
qualities. Oliver Hlton says they are "cordial and quick- 
ening to the soul" and are "hymns of political faith and 


nl superior in their objectivity to the lyrics in 


hope 
Prometheus Unbound. Clutton-Brock's praise of the lyrics 
has already been quoted, and many other encomia could be 


adduced if it were at all worth while. The first ‘ehre 


1. A Survey of English Literature 1780-1830, II, 209. 
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these choruses pictures the birth and early progress of 
Freedom, its extinction, its rebirth in America, its 
return to Surope, and its destined triumph in Greece, 
the land of its birth. The second glorifies Christ, 
whose star, in a world where all creeds and states oe 
transitory, has put to flight the old oppressors.+ The 
last chorus prophesies a future Hellas made brighter 
and more glorious than ever by the return of Freedom. The 
last stanza, which lrs. Sua aa her note unaccountably 
Singles out for special praise, mars the effect of the 
whole by erate us back into the midst of present dis- 
cord with such lines as 


Oh, cease! must hate and death return? 
Cease! must men kill and die? 


Byron's famous lines beginning "The mountains look on 
Marathon" gonelude with a similar contrast,and it is 
possible that Shelley is imitating him, but Byron could 
heighten his effect by contrasting an indubitably glori- 
ous past with a degraded present, while Shelley, in 
prophesying a glcrious future seems to be weakening in his 
own faith when he holds up the weaknesses of an unper- 
fected present. This criticism only suggests, however, 


1. Shelley adds a note to make it plain that this is no 
blanket endorsement of Christianity, but merely nis 
idea of Christianity “in relation to the religions 
it superseded" or will supersede. In another note he 
draws a sharp distinction between Christ and Christianity. 
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that the chorus is not perfect, not that it is a poor 
lyric. In spite of this defect in one of then, these 
choruses, on account of their exalted passion and music 
and their un-Shelleyan clarity of thousht, must take 


rank aS the greatest of Shelley's non-personal lyrics. 


fhe prevailing lyricism of Hellas is accompanied 
by an astonishing power of idealization. Prometheus 
Unbound is generally supposed to be the extreme example 
of Shelley's idsalizing tendencies, yet when we remember 
abstractions, in the other with en actual revolution, and 
that ideals exist, not in comparison with abstractions, 
but with ‘concrete realities, we must regard Hellas as the 
greatest example of Shelley's tendency to idealize. fnis 
will become apparent when we compare Shelley's treatment 
of the facts with the facts as they actually existed. 


To most of us there are two Greeces -- the Greece 
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of the ancient world, and mode 
but one of these. His Greece was the Greece of Plato and 
the dramatists. .Hogz remarks upon Shelley's early devoe- 
tion to the Greek classics, and says that "in his short 
life and without ostentation he had in truth read more 


Greek than many an aged pedant, who, with pompous parade 
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prides himself upon this study alone".! "What the Greeks 
were", wrote Shelley in his Discourse of the Manners of the 
| Ancients Relative to the Subject of Love, "was a reality, 
not a promise. And what we are and hope to be is derived, 
as it were, ron the influence and inspiration of thege 
glorious generations. "* He considered Eno pert oe from the 
birth of Pericles to the neath of Aristotle "the most 
‘memorable in the history of the world".2 His Defence of 
Poetry, If the Manners of the Ancients Relative to the 
Subject of Love, his numerous translations from the Greek, 
and his letters all show the intensity of Shelley's love 
and admiration for the old Greece. His familiarity with 
the Greek drama is well known® , and his love for Plato was 
one of the great enthusiasms of his later years. It is 
therefore not to be wondered at that we find him, in the 
preface to Hellas, expressing his love for the. old Greece 
and preparing to treat the new Greece as if the old spirit 
and the old institutions still obtained there. 

"He are all Greeks", says Shelley. “Our laws, our 
literature, our religion, our arts, have their root in 
Greece. But for Greece, Rome, the instructor, the con- 


queror, or the metropolis of our ancestors, would have 


l. Shelley at Oxford, p. 109. 

2. H. B. sorman, shelley's Frose Works, ili, 244. 
3. Id. 239. 

4. See the part of this thesis devoted to Shelley's 


dramatic reading. 
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spread no illumination with her arms. ..... The human 
form and the human mind attained to a perfection in 
Greece which has impressed its image on oes faultless 
productions whose very fragments are the despair of 
modern art, and has propagated impulses which cannot 
cease, through a thousand channels of manifest or rie 
perceptible operation, to ennoble and delight mankind 
until the extinction of the race". 

fhe modern Greek is to Shelley "the descendant 
of those glorious beings whom the imagination almost 
refuses to figure to itself as belonging to our kina" 1 
not the result of complicated racial influences following 
one break-up of the Roman Empire. 

If these facts have any significance at all they 
show that Shelley must have idealized his subject had no 
other impulse been present except his enthusiasm for 
Greece. But his subject also includes a struggle against 
oppression, one theme that in his writings and his actual 
lige was almost sure to assume a highly idealized, rather 
than a practical aspect to Shelley. Such struggles in- 
terested him, not as individual conflicts, the rights and 


wrongs of which might be considerably mixed, but as parts 


of the great human movement toward liberty and perfection. 


1. Preface to Hellas. 
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In the same preface in which he pays such glowing tribute 
to the old Greece we find him connecting the modern Greek 
Revolution with the universal struggle against tyranny. 
The revolutionists were both Aroels and rebels. Shelley 
admits in his preface -- rather reluctantly and incompletely-. 
that the modern Greeks are inferior to the ancient Greeks, 
but this he considers a temporary result of misgovernment, 
and he does not let it deter him from treating them in the 
poem as if they were the contemporaries of Pericles. As 
rebels, too, they are more Shelleyan than Greek. ‘he ex- 
tent of this idealization can only be realized by comparing 
Sholieytis treatment of the facts with that of historians 
who were eye-witnesses. 

Shelley apparently makes use of the campaign of 
Ipsilanti in Wallachia in 1821 as the principal basis -- 
where there is any basis in contemporary events -- for his 
description of Greek bravery and devotion to liberty, As 
Hassan describes the pattiel, the Greeks "fled from the 
glance of our artillery" at the opening of the battle. 
Half the Greeks covered the retreat, fighting valiantly 
and in good order; the others, surrounded by "victor 


myriads", formed in hollow square, beat off three sSuc- 


1. Lines 361-451. Probably the battle of Dragashan, 
where the Sacred Battallion was nearly annihilated. 
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cessive cavalry attacks, three tines pierced the Turk-— 
ish lines, and were finally "kneaded into a dough" by 
the Turkish artillery at a safe distance, or died under 
repeated attacks, preferring death to slavery, and 
defying the Turk to the end. 

At the time Shelley was writing, only one 
neler had taken place;-- that of Ipsilanti in 
Wallachia. There can then be no doubt that the battle 
described in so far as it relates to anything that 
actually occurred, is the principal battle of. this 
campaign, the battle of Dragashan, the only land battle 
greater than a skirmish of which Shelley could have 
known anything before completing the play. The facts 
of this battle are as follows:+ 

Ipsilanti was in danger of being caught by three 
converging Turkish forces. He was in command of 4000 
infantry, 2500 cavalry, and four guns. A Turkish force 
of 800 cavalry held Dragashan, some distance in advance 
of the main Turkish forces. Ipsilanti's officer, 

Georgaki, posted a force in the rear of the Turks and made 
arrangements for an attack next day; but his fellow officer, 
Caravias, who was both drunk and headstrong, advanced to 


the attack at once with 500 cavalry and the Sacred Bat- 
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1. See Finlay, History of the Greek Revolution, Book ii, 
cap. ii, and Gordon, History of the Greek nevolution, 
Book i, cap. i, both Standard works on the subject. 
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tallion, consisting of four or five hundred young men 
of good family who were especially devoted to the SecKy 
of liberty. Caravias' men fled, the Sacred BEAR Oe 
was caught by the Turkish cavalry before it Sonlderorn 
Squares, and most of them were killed, fighting bravely. 
Georgaki ETO with fresh troops to cover the retreat, 
but the troops of Caravias spread panic among the rest 
of the army and a complete rout ensued. The Turks had 
no artillery except what they captured in the battle. 
Ipsilanti fled and soon after escaped into Austria. The 
campaign had from the first been marked by leeei tude: 
timidity and incompetence; by open fraud and forgery on 
the part of Satie and by treachery and intrigue on 
the part of some of the officers. Ipsilanti, moreover, 
while fighting the battles of freedom assumed all the 
airs of royalty. Ten days after this, at Skuleni in 
Moldavia, there was fought a minor engagement in which 
400 revolutionists defended themselves bravely against 
a combined artillery and cavalry attack. It is possible 
that Shelley also had this engagement in mind when he 
wrote. - 

From this account it will be seen that Shelley 
was forced to invent quite a number of details in order 


to invest the protagonists of liberty with the amount of 
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nobility and glory demanded by their status as Greeks 
and revolutionists. Although it is true that Shelley 
may have been misled by inaccurate contemporary accounts, 
the fact still remains that there is a great difference 
between the actual Greek soldiers and the Greek soldiers 
pictured by Shelley. | 

The sea-fight that Hassan describes as resulting 
so disastrously for the Turks can hardly be identified 
with any of the naval battles described by Finlay as 
having occurred in 1821 or 1822. S8But since it was the 
result of the Turkish efforts to relieve Nauplia let us 
compare it with one of these efforts, for instance, the ar- 
rival of the Turkish fleet off Nauplia in September, 1822. 
Finlay says that "the series of naval skirmishes in the 
Gulf of Nauplia was disgraceful to the Turks, and by no 
means honorable to the Greek navy". The principal 
combat was a@ long-range fight between the Greek fleet of 
sixty sail and the Turkish fleet of eighty, including 
transports. Both sides acted with timidity, and the 
firing was at such long range thet no ships were sunk. 
The turks had several opportunities to send the trans- 
ports on into Nauplia, but neglected to do so until too 
late. The only loss sustained by the Turks was one supply 
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lL. Op. cit. I, 366. 
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ship captured while trying to run into Nauplia, and one 
Algerine frigate, which grappled a Greek fire-ship by 
mistake and was badly danaeas Finlay lays bare the 
incapacity of the Greek fleet.+ Later in the war the 
Greek fleet actually dispersed because their admiral 
would promise them only two weeks' advance pay. Though 
Sometimes Successful against the Turks, their main pur- 
pose was notoriously that of obtaining booty. If Shelley 
had any historical foundation for the dashing, hand-to- 
hand conflict, followed by the sinking of many Turkish 
Ships and the flight of others, and resulting in the 
death of 9000 Turks, it must have been the pseudo- 
historical "newspaper erudition” for which he apologizes 
in his preface. There is nothing to correspond to it in 
the history of the first two years of the war. 

It should also be noted, in comparing the real 
Greeks of the Revolution with Shelley's idea of them, 
that the capture of most of the places mentioned by the 
second messenger was attended with barbarities Surpassing amy 
of which the oppressing Turks had ever been guilty.” 
Within two months after the war opened, the Greeks had 


endeavored to exterminate the Moslems in Greece and had 
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ee Diemea.l © Lee Det Los 
2. Finlay makes this explicit statement and quotes Gordon 
as concuring, op. cit. VI, 193. 
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murdered 20,000 of them. ‘he surrender of Navarin was 
attended by a treacherous and awful massacre, = and the 
sack of Tripolitza was even worse. The ignorance, tur- 
bulence, avarice, and faithlessness of the Greek chief- 
tains ext the constant theme of the histarians dealing 
with the Greek Revolution. Prisoners were executed, and 
women and children were sold as slaves. fTrelawny, in his 
Records of Shelley, Byron and the Author, bears out the 
historians in telling his own experiences and impressions 
among the Greeks, and Byron's experience with them was 
also disillusionizing. 

Some time after Shelley had finished Hellas ,Tre- 
lawny, who had no illusions about the Greeks, undertook 
to enlighten Shelley by taking him aboard a Greek trading 
vessel where the usual sordid squalor prevailed. 

"Does this realize your idea of Hellenisn, 
Shelley?" asked Trelawny. . 

"No; but it does of Hell", replied Shelley. "Come 
away....their souls are extinguished by traffic and 
superstition".9 

It may now be seen how widely Shelley's conception 
of the Greeks differed from the reality. Yet he was not 


entirely ignorant of the reality. In his preface he admits, 
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1. Opel cite VI 11391. 
SS Opeecitt 181.4901 39% 


3. Records of Shelley, Byron, and the Author, p. 84. 
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as has already been pointed out, that the Greeks may have. 
been temporarily corrupted by Slavery, but argues that a 
political change is all that is needed to ennoble then, 
and Says that they have advanced much since the days when 
Anastasius! bona have been a true picture of them. He 
makes his second messenger speak of "passing at the edge 
of the sword" | 


Every Islamite who made his dogs 
Fat with the flesh of Galilean slaves, ® 


but even though it is a Turk speaking of his own national 
calamities, the Slaughter evokes no horror, and Lae 
peiinds us of the righteous exterminations practised by 
the ancient Jews. Shelley idealized the Greek character 
not because he was totally blind to its real nature, but 
because he thought that nature only a passing phase and of 
no consequence where questions of liberty and glorious 
ancestry were both involved. Political violence, which he 
had consistently deprecated in England and Ireland, he 
here overlooks. 

Shelley has been rather generally accused of 
treating subjects that have no interest for anyone ex- 
cept himself. Though this charge is true in the main, it 


1. A historical novel wxids#tben by Thomas Hope, written in 
the 18th Century, but published in 1820. The hero is 
an unprincipled Greek. Its description of the modern 
Greeks is far from flattering. Shelley was reading this 
book at the time of writing Hellas. (Ingpen 899) 

2. Lines 547-8. 
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is no more true of Hellas than of Swell-foot the Tyrant. 
The Greek Revolution was a matter cf intense contemporary 
interest in Western Hurope:and America. French, English, 
and German volunteers and adventurers went to join the 
Greeks just as German and French enthusiasts and adven- 
turers had joined the American revolutionists.+ Byron's 
death was indissolubly joined with their cause. The 
heroic death of Marco Bozzaris came to be regarded as 
typical of the whole Revolution. Revolutionary committees 
were formed, money and Supplies were sent, and loans were 
floated. The President of the United States so far 
departed from neutrality as to hope for Greek liberty in 


& message to Congress.” 


Shelley wished to ally his poem 
with this popular interest, and wrote to Ollier, his. 
publisher, urging haste, as "What little interest this 
poem may ever excite, depends upon its immediate publica- 


Ollie 5 


It is not in the subject matter nor in the 
mere fact of idealizing it that Shelley's Hellas is re- 
markable; it is in the extent of the idealization. 

In his passing comments on suropean politics 
Shelley is considerably nearer political wisdom than in 


his treatment of the Greeks. His doubt as to the imnediate 
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1. Ef. aa Fabvier, Church, and Cochrane. 


2. Lewis Sargent, Greece in the Nineteenth century, pe 162. 
3. Ingpen, op. cit. 
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outcome of the struggle was well founded, for the Greeks 
had been practically subdued when the battle of Navarino 
put a new complexion on events. His belief in the ul- 
timate triumph of the Greek cause was also justified by 
subsequent events. Shelley's distrust of the Russians 
was wiser than the confidence of Russian aid with which 
the Greeks deluded themselves until Navarino. His lack 
of confidence in British intentions was for a long time 
justified by the prudence with which Canning refrained 
from intervention while combatting the influence of the 
Holy Alliance. 

Already it ice Bee seen that the dramatic quali- 
ties of Hellas are a Secondary consideration. They were 
so to Shelley himself, who admits it when he says in his 
preface that the subject is “incapable of being treated 
Otherwise than lyrically". But in a study that includes 
a discussion of Shelley's ability as a dramatist the 
dramatic merits and fmlts of Hellas must be more closely 
considered than might otherwise be necessary. This will 
narheos be best done by comparing it with its Greek proto- 
type, the Persians of Aeschylus. 

The Persians deals with a historical event recently 
completed; Hellas with an occusence the conclusion of 


which no man could certainly foresee. The plot of the 
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Persians is therefore much clearer than that of Hellas. 
This is particularly true of the conclusion. ihie= Per 
Sians ends in terrible lamentations for the disaster to 
the nation; there is nothing vague or uncertain about 
it. Hellas ends in uncertainty, with the victorious 
shouts of the Turks off-stage being counterveiled by the 
confidence of the chorus in the ultimate victory of 
Greece. Aeschylus, dealing with actual events, is 
Objective; Shelley, dealing with events that were obscure 
and with which he had no personal experience, is more 
Subjective, and is interested not so much in the facts 
as in their significance to the world. Good drama is 
primarily the presentation, not the interpretation of 
action. In’this respect the Persians, though one of the 
least dramatic of the Greek tragedies, is far more 
dramatic than Hellas. 

The two dramas resemble each other rather closely 
in a number of points. Both make use of only slight 
characterization. iach contains the shade of a departed 
conqueror who prophesies. ruin for the present race. Both 
utilize cumulative tales of disaster for the sake of 
heightening the effect. This is closely connected in 
both dramas with presentiments of evil on the part of 
some of the principal characters. Thus, in Hellas, be- 


ginning with Mahmoud's presentiments, we proceed to the 
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uncertain conclusion by means of Hassan's ill-omened 
reports, the tales of the four messengers, and the 
gloomy prophecies of Mehemet's ghost. In the Persians 
we progress from the presentiments of the charus and 
Atossa through the report of the messenger, the warning 
by Darius's ghost that the cup is not yet full, and the 
Poperearce of Xerxes, confiming the disaster, to the 
final despairing grief of Xerxes and the chorus. dAes- 
chylus accomplishes this result with much greater 
economy Show Rags Sask. He employs only one character-- 
the messenger, outside the royal household, while Shelley 
creates for this purpose four messengers, Ahasuerus, and 
Daood. 

Shelley's "battle of Bucharest" has some slight 
similarity to Aeschylus’ description of the land battle 
following Salamis -- about as much as to any actual battle 
of the Greek Revolution. His description of the sea-fight 
off Nauplia is much nearer to Aeschylus’ account of 
Salamis than to any naval battle in which the modern 
Greeks engaged. In his description of the fight at close 
quarters -- something the real Greeks carefully avoided at 
Nauplia -- it requires only a parallel reading to show that 
Shelley is merely retelling the story of Salamis in terms 


of modern naval warfare. There are a few other minor 
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points of similarity, such as the use of the enemy's 
capital for the scene, and the use of Similar expressions 
by Atossa and Hassan’, but these are without dramatic 
Significance and need not be noticed further. 

Aeschylus is much more dramatic in the handling. 
of his chorus than Shelley.” Shelley's chorus is little 
concerned with what is actually taking place; it is in- 
terested mainly in Liberty in the abstract. When the 
"Voice Without" shouts Victory, the chorus is little 
disturbed. Liberty will certainly prevail in the end, 
if not in Greece at present, then in America--it makes 
little difference to the chorus. However lofty and noble 
may be this conception of liberty as superior to the tem- 
porary ills of time and place, it is certainly not 
dramatic. Aeschylus'§ chorus, on the contrary, possesses 
no abstract interests; its forebodings are for Persia, 
not mankind. Its intérest in the fate of various Persian 
nobles, its conduct toward the ghost of Darius, and its 
despair after the arrival of Xerxes, meke it an integral 
part of the dramatic action. "The chorus too," says 
Aristotle, “should be regarded as one of the actors; it 


-—=— So -—=— =e = = — = = o oe 


1. Cf. Persians 205-9 and Hellas 307-10. ; 

2. Though Shelley's choruses are modelled on the Persians 
it should be noted that Medwin is probably right when he 
says the opening chorus was influenced by the opening scen 
of Calderon's Constant Prince. See Medwin, Revised Life 


of Shelley, p. 353. 
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should be an integral part of the whole, and share in the 
action in the manner not of Kuripides, but of Sophocles."* 
The following table may be of use in a further 


comparison of the two dramas: 


Hellas Persians (trans. by Way, 


906 
No. of speaking parts 14 5 
ty " named characters 5 3 
iM " messengers 4 1 
w Pelines sin chorus 355 446 
i! 3 - ee Dla agent 1019 (1075 in Greek) 
Ui 1" 1" " speeches 
excl. of chorus 746 553 

Average no. lines to 

Speech in cho. Bi? 8 7 
Average no. lines to 

speech incl. of cho. 24.5 ays! 
Average no. lines to 

Speech excl. of cho. 9.6 4.9 


This table shows that the Persians is much supe- 
rior in that concentration and clearness that always 
accompanies the use of only a limited number of necessary 
characters. Hellas makes use of fourteen speaking char- 
acters -- entirely too many for the ordinary drama in 
Greek form -- and some of these are plainly unnecessary. 
Daood speaks less than four lines, all of which could be 
omitted without loss. The four messengers might have been 
combined into one, and the dramatic value of using the 

dramatic 
Indian slave,the attendants, and the Voices in the Greek, 
form, ,where the number of characters is restricted, is 


1. Eoetics, XVIII, 7, Butcher's trans. 
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at least questionable. The extent to which Aeschylus? , 
chorus engages in the dramatic dialogue and the com- 
parative detachment of Shelley's chorus may be seen by 
comparing the average length of their speeches -~ 39.33 
lines in Hellas as against 6.76 in the Persians. The 
Same thing is seen to hold true of the non-choric 
Speeches, and of the total number of speeches, choric 
and non-choric. | 

ven as Saas drama, then, Shelley's Hellas is 
seriously defective. Its conclusion is vague, and its 
Structure is weakened by the presence of superfluous 
characters. Its chorus is abstract rather Saas concrete 
in its attitude. It departs from the historic facts in 
order to idealize, yet it fears to depart from facts in 
order to reach a dramatically satisfactory conclusion. 
Parts of it are justly praised as among our best lyrics-- 
these alone give it an honorable standing as literature. 
But as drama it pretends to very little and amounts to 
even less than its pretensions. Its only bonds of unity 
with Shelley's other dramas are its use of the dramatic 
form and its theme -- the familiar Shelleyan formula of 
tyranny versus liberty, the revolt of the oppressed 


against the oppressor. 
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PROMETHEUS UNBOUND. 


Most students of Shelley concur in pronouncing 
Promethus Unbound the most important of his poems. They 
also agree that of all Shelley's poems it presents the 
most problems and difficulties. When we approach Shelley 
from the point of view of drama, many of the problems 
pertaining to the poem simply as literature might legiti- 
mately be waived; but by no means all of them. A con- 
Sideration of Prometheus Unbound exclusively as dramatic 
literature, would, like a similar consideration of his 
other dramas in Greek form, be unfair to Shelley even if 
it escaped positive absurdity. The meaning of the alle- 
gory, the philosophical basis of the poem, and its rela- 
tion to the Prometheus legends, are points that have little 
relation to a discussion of the poem as a drama; but they 
are so much more vital elements of the poem than the 
dramatic element that they cannot reasonably be ignored. 
They must therefore be considered, though perhaps less ex- 
haustively than would be necessary in a discussion of the 
play from a general point of view. 

Shelley wrote Prometheus Unbound SyimOL9S Lhe 
annus mirabilis of his artistic career. The story of 


its composition is to be found in Mrs. Shelley's notes 
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to the 1839 edition. The first act was begun at Este 
in September 1818 and finished by October 8, 1818. The 
Second and third acts were completed in Rome in the 
Spring; the fourth act, an afterthought, was written 
Several months later in Florence. Mrs. Shelley speaks 
of Shelley as having meditated this drama for at least 
several months before its composition. During this time 
the condition of his health was much better than it had 
been before leaving ingland. His thoughts at this 
period were much influenced by Plato, whose Symposium 
he was translating, and Aeschylus, whose "sublime majesty", 
says Mrs. Shelley, "filled him with wonder and delight". 
Comparing these facts with what Shelley himself tells us 
in the preface we can see that the poem was composed under 
a combination of exhilarating influences uncommon in 
Shelley's at feniene a Physical well-being, the optimistic 
influences of a Roman spring, the idealism of Plato, the 
"sublime majesty" of Aeschylus and the ruined grandeur of 
the Baths of Caracalla - these were the constituent 
elements of the state of mind from which sprang Prometheus 
Unbound. 

The drama was published in the summer of 16820. 
It was practically ignored by the public. ‘Three journals 


reviewed it, The Quarterly Review for October 1821, 
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Blackwood's for September 1820, and the Literary Gazette 
for September 9, 1820. Only a few copies were sold. 
Medwint quotes the current quip, "Prometheus Unbound... It 
is well named, for who would take the trouble to bind ite?" 
Shelley's own opinion of the poem is sufficiently 
indicated by the numerous references to it in his letters.° 
He realized that its abstraction would prevent its be-- 
coming popular, but he was firm in his belief that it was 
the best thing he had ever done. He referred to it after 
the completion of the first act ase'a lyrical and classical 
drama ,"° but he did not wish it to be peteiieced as an 
imitation of Aeschylus. "Prometheus Unbound is in the 
merest spirit of ideal poetry, and not, as the name would 
indicate, a mere imitation of the Greek drama", he writes 
to Medwin*, and Trelawny quotes him to the same effect. 
Contemporary criticism of the poem was unfavor- 
able. Blackwood's for September, 1820,vigorously de- 
nounces it for impiety and immorality, but at the same 
time praises the beauty and majesty of some of the lines, 


—— — ——— << oe eo 


i. Life of Shelley, 212. The quip also occurs in the Literary 
Gazette review and in a satire by Hooke. 

2. Ingpen'’s Collected Letters 626, 630, 660, 688, {psa 
720, "28 756, 759,, 760, 772, 781, 783, 801, 894, 
609, 830, 845, 874. 

3. Letter to Peacock, Ingpen 630. 

4. Ingpen 805. 

5. Records, 118. 
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comparing the opening scene with the sublimities of 
Aeschylus himself, and taking the ouuortanite to rate 
Shelley as a poet far above Keats and Hunt. The thought 
of the whole article is fairly well epitomised in one 
sentence, the first half of which has been several times 
quoted as an instance of unfair criticism of Shelley by 
his contemporaries:+ 


"In short, it is quite impossible that 
there should exist a more pestiferous mixture of 
blasphemy, sedition and sensuality, than is vis- 
ible in the whole structure and strain of this 
poem - which, nevertheless, and notwithstanding 
all the detestation its principles excite, must 
and will be considered by all that read it atten- 
tively, as abounding in poetical beauties of the 
highest order - as presenting many specimens not 
easily to be surpassed, of the moral sublime of 
eloquence - as overflowing with pathos, and most 
magnificent in description." 


The review was probably written by Christopher North. 
The review in The Quarterly Review for October 
1821 makes the obscurity of the poem the chief object of 
attack. Numerous passages are quoted to show that the 
poem is utter nonsense. It is said to belong to a style 
that is "absolutely and intrinsically unintelligible". 
Its predominant characteristic is 
"frequent and total want of maning". "Purther- 

more, it is not too much to affirm that in the whole 

volume there is not one original image of nature, one 

Simple expression of human feeling, or one new associa- 


tion of the appearance of the moral with those of the 
material world"; and "Mr. Shelley's poetry is, 


l. 0.g.,p.71, Pub. of S. Society, Series 1, No.1, Pt.l, 
p- 680. 
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in sober sadness, drivelling prose run mad." fo the 


reviewer this hazy murk of ideas is nevertheless just 
perspicuous enough to reveal the utter moral depravity 
of the poet. The Literary Gazette for September 9, 1820, 
reviews the poem in an actively hostile mood. The 
wickedness of the poem is but lightly touched upon; its 
obscurity is the chief point of attack. phen ten ismiaCtie 
better than a lunatic, for whom "a cell, clean straw, 
bread and water, a Strait waistcoat and phlebotomy" are 
recommended; the dialogue between Sun and Moon in the 
fourth act is "assuredly the most arrant and gravest 
burlesque that it ever entered into the heart of man to 
conceive"; and the poem as a whole is "a melange of non- 
sense, cockneyism, poverty and pedantry." 

Later criticism has found much more to admire in 
the poem, though there have always been a few critics of 
high order who have condemned it on much the same grounds 
as. its contemporary reviewers. One radical difference 
between most of the contemporary and most of the modern 
criticism of the poem lies in the point of view. In the 
sngland of the Twenties, when to most observers @ social 
and political revolution seemed imminent, Shelley's 
writings contained possibilities so highly dangerous to the 


existing state of society that his reviewers are not to be 
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wondered at if they assumed a hostile bias. Later 
criticism, influenced perhaps by the Shelley Society 
and the romantic appeal of Shelley's life and death, 
has adopted a pro-Shelleyan bias quite as subversive 
of sound judgment as that of Shelley's contemporaries. 
These criticisms are too numerous to be quoted in ex- 
tenso, but a few of their conclusions may be here set 
down. 

dohn Todhunter says,? "Prometheus Unbound is 
the supreme English poem of the nineteenth century and 
must finally rank beside Lear." W. M. Rossetti places 


& "clearly at the head of all latter poetry", 


the poem 
because it embodies "the dominant passion of the 
dominant intellects of the age." G. HE. Woodberry says 
it? "best combines the various elements of Shelley's 
genius in cheor most aoe expression." Vida Scudder 
says,* "The Prometheus Unbound gives perhaps the most 
perfect expression anywhere to be found of the thought 
and passion of a great period of Snglish poetry." 
Stopford a. Brooke, in his preface to Selections from 


Shelley and in his Inaugural Address before the Shelley 


Leer studyroL shelley, p- 134. 

2. tlemoir Or onelley, p. cxxil. sie ls 

3. Cambridge edition of Complete Poetical Works of Perce 
Bysshe Shelley, p. 160. 3 


4. Preface to 1692 edition of Frometheus Unbound, p- 
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Society, is equally enthusiastic. For Felix Rabbé 


Prometheus Unbounat "lifts its author at once above 


every lyric poet of the century," ana appears "like 

one of the gigantic Sphinxes of the desert, defying 
man and time alike." A. Glutton-Brock” finds faults 
in the execution and philosophy of the poem, but 
considers it one of the great poems of the century on 
account of its lyrical qualities. Most students of 
Shelley have expressed themselves Mae Subject of 
Prometheus Unbound, so that it would be possible to 
amass quite a body of critical dicta about the poen. 
The MOPS made above are given not with any attempt 
at completeness. but merely to indicate the predominant 
tendencies of contemporary and modern criticism of the 
poem. , 

In several of its aspects, notably the ex- 
position of the fable and the allegorical element both 
in the individual characters and in the poem as a whole, 
the poem is best studied against a background of the 
Prometheus legend as it was expressed by the ancients, 
particularly in the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus. 

The fable as given by Shelley is based upon 


that of Aeschylus, with such variations as are necessary 
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1. Shelley, the Man and the Poet, p. 186-7. 
Re Shelley, the an and the Poot. 
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to make it fit the Shelleyan interpretation. Shelley's 
plot is as follows: 

Prometheus has been chained by Jupiter's orders 
to a chilly peak in the Caucasus Mountains, where he 
expiates his benevolence to Man by undergoing fearful 
tortures of mind and spirit. He knows a secret that 
will cause Jupiter's ultimate downfall, but he refuses 
his freedom as the price of revealing this secret. At 
first he has been bitterly resentful against Jupiter, 
though full of love and pity for man. Soon, however, 
he retracts his bitter curse, and can find it in his 
heart to pity Jupiter's coming downfall. His spirit 
continues to suffer the keenest tortures, but the 
torturing Furies are vanquished by the generosity of 
his sowl, and the,firmmess of his will. They depart, 
and soothing spirits arrive to inspire Prometheus with 
hope and release. 

Asia, the consort of Prometheus, goes to the 
cave of Demogorgon and finds that the Hour of Jupiter's 
downfall and Prometheus '§ liberation is at hand. 
Demogorgon in the Car of the Hour, confronts Jupiter 
and hales him away into the abyss. Prometheus is freed. 
Evil is no more, Man rejoices in a new golden age, and 


all nature breaks forth in wonderful songs of rejoicing. 
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This plot is considerably different from that 
of the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus. With Aeschylus 
Prometheus is chained to a mountain in Scythia because 
he has thwarted Jove's will with regard to man. Ocean 
and the Chorus of Oceanides counsel moderation and 
implore Prometheus to make his peace with Jupiter, but 
Prometheus continues defiant. He tells Io, who is 
passing by on her wanderings, that Jupiter will be 
ruined by a fatal marriage. Hermes is sent by Jove 
to ponanan tas Secret, but Prometheus defies him and 
the play Spee Sn Ae great upheaval during which 
Prometheus sinks to Hades to meet Jove's threatened 
vengeance. The conclusion of the strugsle between the 
two was reserved for the third member of Aeschylus! | 
trilogy on Prometheus. It is supposed that in the 
Prometheus Unbound, of which only meaningless fragments 
survive, Prometheus purchased his freedom by revealing 
the danger of Jupiter's proposed marriage to Thetis. 
Shelley, however, wast "averse from a catastrophe so 
feeble as that of reconciling the Champion with the 
Oppressor of Mankind;" he concludes instead with the 
complete downfall of Jupiter. Shelley also omits the 


Io episode, which with Aeschylus serves both as a foil 
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for Prometheus and probably as a link between the second 
and third members of the trilogy. 

Aeschylus made use of the facts Substantially 
as he found them in the mythology of the Greeks. Ac- 
cording to Hesiod, Prometheus cheated Jove in regard to 
an offering. By this trick Jove, though cognizant of 
the deception, was made to choose the inferior parts 
of the animal and leave the better ones for mortals. 

To make matters even, Jove refrained from bestowing 

fire upon mortals. Prometheus then stole fire ina 
hollow fennel stalk, was punished for his presumption 
in the manner made familiar by Aeschylus, and was 
liberated by Hercules with Jove's consent. Hesiod 
Speaks of Prometheus with respect, but there is no © 
Sympathy with him at Jove's expense. He is not so much 
a rebel against Jove as a trickster trying to circumvent 
him. 

Aeschylus begins with the punishment of Prometheus 
for the theft of fire. He ignores the previous trick re- 
lated by Hesiod. He makes Prometheus the son of Themis, 
because it is Themis who according to ancient my tht pos- 
sesses the secret of Jove's fatal marriage with Thetis. 


It has never. been settled whether or not Prometheus 


1. J. &. Harry, introduction to Prometheus Bound, p- 104. 
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himself was credited with this knowledge by pre- 
Aeschylean versions of the myth, or whether the non- 
Hesiodic variants that have not survived furnished 
AeSchylus with some of the facts which we do not find 

in Hesiod. Scholars feel fairly certain, however, that 
the Ilo episode was interpolated into the myth by 
cerecamune,” Aeschylus was handling traditional material 
which he could interpret as he wished - at his own risk, 
of course, if he overstepped the bounds of piety - but 
which he could not alter radically as to facts. A com- 
parison of his account with that of Hesiod shows that 
eee Ti has not altered the facts as related by Hesiod, 
though he has omitted incidents and has added others, 
probably from variant or related myths; and has elevated 
the role played by Prometheus while somewhat degrading 
that played by Jupiter. 

That Aeschylus intended in Fromethus to glorify 
the rebel against divine oppression is incredible. His 
Athenian audience were pious believers in the existing 
dynasty of gods. They would have reacted to such 


blasphemy just as promptly as Nineteenth Century England 
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Prometheum Vinctum. The revival of the pluy at about 
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the time of the oyracusan expedition probably accoun 
for some additions to the myth. Seo C. B. Se ee 
Attic Prometheus, in Harv. Stud. Clas. Poids Oca. . 
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against Byron's Cain - and with considerably more definite 
results. There is nothing in Aeschylus's other dramas to 
convict him of impiety; he is in fact the most pious of 
the Greek dramatists. The conclusion of the lost pro- 
metheus Unbound reconciles the opposing forces by the 
surrender of Prometheus, and there is nothing to indicate 
that the ancients found fault with this solution. Had 
it typified to them the defeat of mortal aspirations by 
divine tyranny, they must, like Shelley, have condemned 
the conclusion as inept, if they had not already pre- 
viously condemned it as blasphemous. Until we possess 
this lost play of Aeschylus we can never tell just what 
Aeschylus understood to be the meming of the myth. 
We do know that the Greeks would not have tolerated a 
deliberate attempt to degrada. Jove and exalt his opponent. 
The drama itself contains strong evidence that 
Aeschylus did not hold Prometheus blameless. Prometheus 
is rebellious and defiant. fhe very violence of his 
invective must have been felt as a fault of character 
_ by the audience, just as it is by the sympathetic chorus. 
Hermes says "This haughty tongue hath been thy 3in yefore,"® 


and "wilful strength that hath no wisdom in it is less 
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than nothing"! - words which are endorsed by the chorus, 
who are Prometheus'§friends. Promethus's friend Oceanus 
thinks his attitude wrong, and tries to effect a 
reconciliation. In most Greek dramas the chorus reflects 
the proper attitude of the audience. In Prometheus 
Bound the attitude of the chorus, of Oceanus, and of 
practically all the characters in the play show, that 
while Prometheus is to be admired as the benefactor of 
man, his conduct is tinged with presumption, insub- 
Ordination and obstinacy. 

The position in which Prometheus must have ap- 
peared to Aeschylus and the Greeks has been well stated 
by Professor J. 5. Blackie in the Introductory Remarks to 
his translation of the drama: 

"Not to ruin mankind, but to save them, he 

Sinned the sin of Lucifer; he would make him- 

Self God; and, as in the eye of a court-martial, 

the subaltern who usurps the function of the 

commander in chief stands not acquitted because 

he alleges that he acted with a benevolent in- 
‘ tent or for the public good, so, in the faith 

of an orthodox Athenian, Prometheus was not the 


less worthy of his airy chains because he defied 
the will of Jove in the championship-of Mankind. 


ne 
Jove's character is indeed that of a cruel tyrant 
according to modern notions, but Prometheus 'g insubordin- 


ation was felt by the Greeks to merit some punishnat, 


l. sveryman ed. p. 208. 
2. Hveryman ed., p. 178 
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and it is no more reasonable to think of Aeschylus as 
attacking Jove when he develops this situation dramatic- 
ally than it is to accuse the Hebrew scribes of blas- 
phemy or irreverence when they relate the cruelties and 
injustice of Jehovah in the 01d Testament. Job's 
sufferings, for instance, are more unmerited than those 
of Peomethou oe Indeed the Greek eoeen tien of the Gods 
as subject to human weaknesses and as having themselves 
progressed from a cruder early state, made it possible 
for Aeschylus to impute a great number of faults to the 
severe Jove of early days Sent feeling in any way 
hostile to the Jove of his own day. The remark of 
-Hephestus at the beginning of the play: 

"Jove is not weak that he should bend 

For young authority must ever be 

Harsh and severe," 
indicates clearly a difference between this young and 
unsettled deity and the more secure Jupiter benignans 
who pardoned Prometheus and the Titans. 

It is certain, therefore, the Aeschylus could not 
were intended Jupiter to represent divine oppression and 
Prometheus glorified resistance. Prometheus Bound is sim- 
ply a dramatic representation of Greek mythology, in which 
the characters are interesting as actual, not allegorical 


personages. The conflict is between dramatic characters, 
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not abstract principles. Whatever the Origin of Greek 
mythological characters, their development was anthro- 
pomorphic. Prometheus Bound is a dramatic conflict 
between two personal forces, and the conclusion may be 
generalized only as we sould generalize the conclusion 
of any other drama. 

The oldest Greek form of the Prometheus myth 
surviving, that of Hesiod, contains, as we have seen, no 
emphasis on the character of Prometheus as a rebel. The 
Prometheus or fire-bringer myth is to be found in the 
mythologies of many widely scattered races, such as 
Melanesians, Maoris, Finns, American Indians and Chinese. 
The benefactor is often a bird, a spider, an insect, or 
a dog, but, though the fire is usually stolen (theft 
being an approved primitive method of acquisition) there 
is always absent the note of defiance which exalts the 
benefactor into the rebellious champion of oppressed 
humanity. The fire-giver is a culture-nero, a benefactor, 
put not a rebel. 

How does Shelley's view of the myth differ from 
that of Aeschylus and the primitive myth-maxers? The 
great contrast comes, of course, in the fact that Shelley's 


1. See Tylor's Hist. of Hankind, Chap. IX, P- 2351; Lee 
Frobenius, The Childhood of Man, pp. 389-422; and A. 


Land, art. Prometheus in sneyc. Brit. 
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Prometheus is primarily a rebel, like Aeschylus's, but 


unlike Aeschylus 'S & successful rebel who is glorified 


1 


for his rebellion. A second significant difference is 


in the allegoricel element. 

In discussing the allegorical meaning of Prome- 
theus Unbound, it is convenient to establish a somewhat 
arbitrary distinction between the meaning of the individ- 
ual characters and the meaning of the drama as a whole, 
Concerning the meaning of Shelley's characters in this 
play there is a difference of opinion among Shelley's 
commentators, going back to the unfortunate haziness 
with which Shelley generally enveloped his personifi- 
cations and abstractions, | 

The table on the following page contains the 
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1. It is hardly necessary to state that this changed 
conception of Prometheus did not begin with Shelley. 
Prometheus as a philanthropic rebel was common Roman- 
tic property. Among Shelley's contemporaries the 
subject was treated by both Byron anc ‘oethe. Byron's 
poem Prometheus, written at Diodati in 1816 during the 
Alpine intimacy of Byron and Shelley, is noticeably 
Similar in part to the more heroic portions of Prome- 
theus Unbound. Goethe's dramatic fragment Prometheus, 
consists of 480 lines in three acts, dated 1775, bu 
not published until 1830. ‘The first part of this frag- 
ment emphasizes Prometheus'§character as a philanthrop- 
ic rebel. ‘he note of heroic suffering is lacking. 

The latter part of the poem emphasizes Prometheus the 
benefactor. According to 0. Walzel (Das Prometheus- 


Symbol von Shaftesbury zu Goethe, Leipsiz and Berlin 
1910) it is one of the several instances in which German 
writers developing an idea expressed in Cchaftesbury's 


Soliloquy, have taken Prometheus as the type of the true 
genius and poet. 
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Mrs, Shelley Rossetti Todhunter Symonds Miss Scudder Salt 


Prometheus Humanity Mind of "Genius of - Mind of Humanity Human Mind (62 
Man (59) humanity" (136) Man (121) 
Asia Nature Nature (63) "divine beauty Beauty, Love not ion "Nature, the 
and love (139) Nature (122) Love spirit of In- 
mortal Love (62) 
Demogorgon Eternity Divine Justice Ancient 
a) Principle of 
Reason 
kevolution 
Jupiter — Evil 
Evil principle Fortune Evil principle "incarnate "evils of man" "Tyranny and 
(66) (135) opposite of custom” (52) 
Prometheus 
(121) 
Mercury Spirit of compro- 
| mise (144) 
Hercules Strength power of divine 
reason (141) 
Panthea faith (138) Intuition or Faith (63) 
| Faith 
Ione hope (138) | Hope (63) 
Thetis false ideal; sham 
love (170) 
Phantasm of Jupiter "a young Prome- 
theus (175) 
The Earth 
Ocean 
Apollo ; 
Spirit of the Harth Note: The numbers refer to pages, Volumes are as follows: 
Mrs, Shelley's Notes, in any standard text of Shelley; 
Spirit of the Moon Rossetti: Pub. of Shelley Society, Series I, pt, I; 


Todhunter: A Study of Shelley; Symonds: Shelley; Miss 
Spirits of the Hourg Scudder: od, of Prometheus Unbound; Salt: A Shelley Primer, 
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solutions of the most important characters offered by 
the most prominent Students of Shelley who have - 
attempted to discover jus$ what Shelley meant to embody. 
Shelley himself furnished no key for the characters, 
unless we assume that the partial solution offered by 
Mrs. Shelley was the result of conversations with him 
on the subject. It will be noticed that all, except 
Todhunter, confine their efforts to four or five char- 
acters. No one offers a solution of all the characters. 
No two solutions agree on all the characters attempted, 
and in the case of no one character discussed by more 
than three persons is there a unanimous agreement. 
Prometheus may be Humanity or the iiind of Man, but in 
any definite symbolism it would make a considerable 
meutheaenac ale which he is. ASia could not well 
represent both Nature and Emotion; nor Demogorgon 
Eternity and Divine Justice; nor Jupiter Evil and For- 
tune. Considering the industry and ability of those 
who have attecked this problem, and then viewing the 
results, it must be concluded that no authoritative 
solution of the individual meaning of the characters 
can be reached. Although most or all of the characters 
must have had a symbolic significance to Shelley, it is 
extremely doubtful if their values were always definite 


and constant in the mind of Shelley himself; otherwise 
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there could hardly have developed so much uncertainty 
among the readers of the poem and so much diversity 
among its Commentators. The reader may either construct 
interpretations of his own within the wider limits of 
what Shelley is known to have meant by the myth, ey 

he may accept one of the solutions Bronte worked out. 
This thesis will attempt no solution. because the nature 
of the poem and its author, borne out by the diversity 3 
of the solutions already offered, makegit plain that 


1 It will be seen 


such an attempt would be useless. 
later that not only is it improbable that all the 
individual characters had definite allegorical meanings, 
but it is also unlikely, partly on account of this con- 
dition, that the poem as a whole contains any extensive 
and coherent allegorical meaning. 

In the case of the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus 
there is scarcely any identification of the characters 
with abstract conceptions. Not even Might and Force are 
the creations of Aeschylus. Both theSe apparent ab-~ 
stractions are to be found in Hesiod's Theogony, where 
they “ever sit beside deep thundering Jove". Vulcan, 


Prometheus, Oceanus, Io, the Oceanides, and Hermes were 


1. Of the solutions cited Rossetti's is the most defi- 
nite and carefully reasoned, Todhunter's the most 
complete, and Mrs. Shelley's the most-likely to be 
based upon a knowledge of Shelley's own ideas. 
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@11 too well kmown to the Greeks as actual mortal or 
anthropomorphic characters ever to represent nororace 
Stractions in a drama. Certain qualities of their 
characters might have been stressed, as particular 
qualities of any character may be for drametic purposes. 
Thus Prometheus is portrayed as the benefactor of man 
and the resister of Jove, but this resistance is only 
one phase of the character of a Prometheus about whom 
many other facts were known. If Prometheus typifies 
resistance to oppression and Jupiter oppression, the 
symbolism is so Simple as to offer no difficulties to 
the understanding, but it will be seen later that not 
even to this extent are the two characters allegorical. 
Though the Prometheus mytn in itself may have originated 
in an abstract idea, its characters developed anthro- 
pomorphically, like all Greek mythology. Aeschylus in 
writing Prometheus Bound was merely dramatizing & con- 
flict known to have occurred, and making use of 
characters that were believed to have existed or exist. 
There is thus a great contrast between Shelley and 
Aeschylus gs to the allegorical meanings of the various 
characters. Aeschylus's characters are primarily dramatic 
agents; Shelley's are personified ideas. "It would be 


impossible for any poet keeping to the large idea of the 
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myth to treat it more abstractly than Shelley does," 
Says A. A. Jack in discussing the poem. | | 

The general allegorical meaning of the poem, 
as distinguished from the meaning of the individual 
characters, cannot be stated with absolute definiteness. 
Many parts of the poem are obscurely written. There is 
a considerable difference of opinion as to just what 
ideas some of the characters ara intended to embody. 
But the broader meaning of the poem can be stated with 
a fair amount of certainty. Hither Man or the Mind of 
Man has been long oppressed by some evil force, a force 
that is felt to be supreme, and is responsible for all 
the evil in the universe. Somehow or other the oppressor 
owes his power to the oppressed hero. The hero ceases 
to hate and begins to pity the oppressor. A mysterious 
power superior to the oppressing deity removes the 
oppressor from power, and the oppressed hero reunites 
with his affinity (Neture, Love, Beauty or Emotion). 
The whole universe is perfected by the overthrow of this 
evil force (The vil Principle, the Evils of Man's Nature, 
or Fortune). Further generalized, the myth of Shelley 


means that the evils of man's lot are due to his own mis- 


conceptions and disappear, leaving the world happy, if 


—— =o — oe oD 


1. Shelley, an Hssay, p. 66. 
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only they are regarded with benevolent pity. MThe details 
of this allegory have never been completely worked out, 
and there is Slight possibility that they ever can be.t 
Any attempt to work out the allegory of the 
poem more in detail must begin with the foreground of 
the myth as taken by Shelley. This is given in Asia's 
long speech in Act II, Scene IV, lines 32-100. From 
this speech we learn that before the reign of Jove was 
the reign of Saturn, under whom creation enjoyed a calm 
but somewhat vegetative state of happiness. But men were 
denied knowledge, power, thought, skill, and love, for 
the lack of which they fainted. Then Frometheus 
established Jove's authority by giving him wisdom. Jove 
ignored Pronetheus's injunction "Let man be free", and 
allowed famine, toil, disease, strife, deception and 
death. to mga mankind. Prometheus saw and pitied. 
First he gave man hope and love, then fire, then mechanic 
arts, err and science. For this Jove meted out the 
punishment that Prometheus is still suffering.” 


Leapvad. «pace 91laff. : 

2. Like a number of otner details, this speech has its 
prototype in Aeschylus (437-507) in which Prometheus 
tells of his service to Man. Shelley follows Aeschy- 
lus in attributing to Prometheus many actions comnonly 
attributed to other heroes by the Greeks. For various 
parallels of this kind between icules and Aeschylus 
see pp. 110, lll. 
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Asial was an ocean nymph, the lover or perhaps 
the wife of Prometheus in the Saturnian Age. During 
Prometheus § punishment she is in an Indian vale. She 
is reunited with him after RCA HORE, If we 
take Mrs. Shelley's statement that Asia represents 
Nature, then Nature, who has been divorced from Humanity 
(or the Human Mind) by #vil (or Fortune), pines for a 
reunion, and (possibly) helps bring about that reunion 
by following mysterious voices to a greater power than 
Evil, who dethrones Hvil during the same hour. If we 
could be sure that her arrival had any influence on the 
action of Demogorgon, men we could interpret the myth 
as meaning that the power of evil over humanity is un- 
natural and that Nature has only to be perceived in all 
her beauty“for Eternity, Divine Justice, Revolution, or 
whatever we call this mysterious super-force, to abolish 
the unnatural order of the universe and re-eStablish the 
pertect age. One would naturally expect Panthea, Asia's 
Sister, whose actions are closely linked with Asia's, to 
have a somewhat correlative significance. Neither Mrs. 
Shelley nor Rossetti considers Panthea, but we may assume 


1. Asia belongs to the Promethean myth, but not to the 
Aeschylean version of it. Hesiod mentions her as 
Prometheus's mother, Herodotus as Prometheus'’s daughter. 

2. Cf. the Life of Life lyric , where Asia's beauty be- 
comes too bright to be borne. 
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that she represents Faith. Faith watches by the side of 
suffering Humanity, dreams of brighter days to come, and 
accompanies Nature on her journey. Ione, who watches 
with Panthea by Prometheus and tries to.comfort him, may 
be taken to be Hope. Hope also has a premonition, much 
less definite than Faith's, of something about to happen. 
AS one may hope with some admixture of doubt, but may. 
never entertain doubt and faith at once, so Faith is the 
stronger Sister, and is nearer to Asia and Prometheus 
than Hope. 

There are various passages in the play for which 
@ more or less certain allegorical meaning might be given, 
but this is as far as any connected allegorical inter- 
pretation can proceed. #ven thus far, explanations vary 
widely. The meanings assigned to Ione and Panthea, in 
which this thesis follows Todhunter, are frankly con- 
jectural. In this connection it is significant to note 
that even Rossetti's explanation, certainly the most 
scholarly and closely reasoned of all those proposed, 
encountered some opposition at the time of its origin. 
George Bernard Shaw, Dr. Garnett, and Dr. Furnival, the 
principal talkers in the ensuing discussion, all had 


alternative theories to offer about one or more important 
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points in the solution.~ Very few allegories, even the 
clearest, are capable of certain solution without the 
aid of a key furnished by the author. This applies to 
Some extent even to political Stieesioy. where the 
material handled is naturally more definite, and to moral 
allegories, as for example the medieval ones, aero the 
symbolism is partly conventional. Without a key the 
difficulty has always been either with a lack of data, a 
possibility of several partly coherent explanations that 
mak) Semen credible but mutually inconsistent, or a 
combination of the two causes. In the case of Prometheus 
Unbound, these difficulties are augmented (1) by the 
Similarity of parts of the poem to Aeschylus, (2) by the 
use of many characters with new and original significations, 
combining Christian, revolutionary, and pagan ideas, and 
(3) by Shelley's well known vagueness when expressing ideas 
in poetry. No one can tell just how much any one of these 
elements must be taken into account in solving the meaning 
of any one character. For instance, Rossetti uses 
Me sone neteons speech in Scene IV of Act II, naming 
Prometheus'$ services to man, as significant evidence tend- 


ing to show that Prometheus is meant to represent the 


1. Shelley Society Note-Book, I, I, 119 ff. 
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Human Mind. ‘But in the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus, 
Prometheus makes practically the same claims for ee 
Self, and there is no way of telling whether Shelley 
meant this passage to be significant of the allegorical 
Prometheus or merely took it over as part. of the 
Prometheus myth. 

The explanations cited differ so much largely 
on account of different values attached to the compli- 
cating forces just mentioned. They are also guilty of 
defects of reasoning induced by the peculiar nature of - 
the poem. Rossetti sometimes reasons very closely from 


“h 


single lines,” yet nothing is better recognized by 


Shelley's commentators than the vague expansiveness of 
his style at times. In every cnaracter tnere must be 
Some break-over into non-significant utterance. With- 
out a key, who is to tell what is allegorically signifi- 


cant from what is not? Such a method, so used, can be 


1. It might also be pointed out that Rossetti's reas- 
oning foes not always exclude a conclusion differ- 
ent from his own. Thus practically everything he 
says to establish Prometheus as find of Man could + 
also apply to Prometheus as Humanity, which embraces 
the Mind of Man. But the purpose of this discussion 
is not to attazk Rossetti's analysis of the poen, 
which is the best yet offered. ‘where the solutions 
offered are so incomplete and so different and where 
no one of them is generally accapted, it is hardly 
necessary to attempt to destroy all previous ex- 
planations before attempting to show that no solu- 
tion is possible. 
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‘little more certain than those employed by various 
cryptogram finders. Frond Todhunter and Vida Scudder, 
on the other hand, err through an excess of enthusiasm 
brought on by the thrilling lyric passages of the poem. 
Theirs is an inspirational criticism which makes no 
attempt, as Rossetti does, at Hepes tonete analysis. 
The emotional quality of their criticism is too plainly 
evident to require demonstration. | 

Miss Scudder identifies Asia with Hmotion, the 
spirit of celeetial love, and Love, in accordance with 
the exigencies of the particular paragraph. Todhunter 
identifies her with the spirit of divine love and beauty - 
a momneeita conception. Symonds calls her variously 
Beauty, Love, Nature, and the idea of beauty incarnate. 
salt calls her Nature, the Spirit of Immortal Love. In 
the ordinary nature of allegory, Asia. can hardly repre- 
sent more than Bie idea, and the fact that she has been 
taken by so many critics t6 mean more than one thing 
indicates either a lack of unity in the conception of 
the character or a lack of clearness in delineating the 
character. There is, of course, the theoretical 
possibility that the originality of the drama on which 
Shelley rather prided himself! consisted in a new con- 


1. "It is original and cost me severe mental labor", 
Quoted by Trelawny Records, I, XV, 118. See also letter 
To Medwin, Ingpen, 805. 
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ception of the moral forces of the universe acca ding 
to which various different forces were combined into 
one conception and so personified. But such a solu- 
tion would be subject to the same difficulties and un- 
certainties as any other solution, and is therefore. 
not worthy of serious consideration. 

Not only is it impossible to trace the allegory 
in this poem beyond a certain point; it is highly prob- 
able that no connectéd and consistent allegorical 
meaning for the whole poem ever existed. The incomplete 
and diverse nature of the solutions offered must indi- 
cate either that the critics are at fault or that the 
allegory is slight and inconsistent. The number of 
the critics who would have to be accused of carelessness 
or dullness makes the latter alternative seem the more 
probable. Koreover, it is inconsistent both with 
Shelley's character and his other writings to Suppose 
that he would be likely to maintain an allegory of any 


— — = = oe ——— =e = Se = = 


1. Such a solution would generalize the meaning of the 
drama, avoid contradictions by absorging them, and 
be in consonance voth with the metaphysical refine- 
ments of Shelley's mode of thought and the obscurity 
of his expression. But it would be a vague solution 
at best. Moreover, the presence of such distinctions 
as that between Zarth and the Spirit of Jarth, Jupiter 
and the Phantasm of Jupiter shows a tendency to dis- 
sociate functions rather than combine them. 
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complications throughout a poem of considerable length. 
Alastor, which according to Shelley's introduction is 
an allegory, is similarly vague in its allegorical 
Significance, and plainly jumps the track in more than 
One passage. Such an undertaking requires a consider- 
able sense of order, proportion, and plot. Shelley's 
longer narrative poems show nothing so much as an , 
inability to tell @ consecutive story clearly. Rosalind 
and Helen and The Revolt of Islam are both characterized 
_ by weakness and confusion of plot. Julian and Maddalo 
is thrown out of proportion by the story of the madman. 
Prince Athanase, Charles I, and a number of other poems 
were left SESE EL. some of them, at least, because 
the autnor had definitely abandoned them. Add to these 


i and the oblivi- 


facts Shelley's carelessness of details, 
ous enthusiasm with which he generally wrote of liberty 
and the possibility that he has maintained a consistent 
allegory fhoweout Prometheus Unbound becomes very slight. 
But the principal reason why it is unlikely that the poem 
ever contained a sustained allegory is in Mrs. Shelley's 


1. e.g. his failure to determine who was the father of 
Cykthaa's child, in Laon and Cyxthfa, his carelessness 
in har@ling Bernardo's age in The Cénci, his mistake 
about the offspring of Dakry's Son in Swellfoot, etc. 
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notes. Mrs. Shelley sy rena Shelley's work and doubt- 
less had many talks with him about it. Had the poem 
possessed an allegory in mich all the characters had 
-allegorical meanings throughout, it is incredible that 
Mrs. Shelley would have been ignorant of the fact. Had 
Mrs. Shelley possessed any such knowledge, she certain- 
ly would have made use of it in the note in which she 
tries to explain the meaning of the poem. In the face 
of the published charges of obscurity, Mees Shelley 
would not have failed to give the full allegorical 
meaning of the poem had it possessed one extending very 
far beyond the characters she mentions. We must con- 
clude that in all -probablilty it did not. It is not in 
an attempted extension of the allegory that we must seek 
the maning of this drama, but in the lyrics and speeches, 
rather than the functions and deeds, of the characters. 
Shelley's "abstruse and imaginative theories with regard 
to the Creation" were developed, says Mrs. Shelley, 
"more particularly in the lyrics of this drama." 

The philosophical meaning of the poem is fortu- 
nately not bound up in the obscure allegory. from the 
lyrics and the speeches and actions of the characters 
in propriis personis we can construct a meaning that is 


fairly plain. We have in Mrs. Shelley's notes an 
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authentic key to the meaning, and we can use the doc- 
trines of Shelley's other writings as a check and a 
corroboration. Critics differ Pecaraine the meaning 
of the play only in minor and unessential points. 

Shelley's conception of the nature of evil is 
the nexus of all the philosophical questions with which 
the poem deals. What is the origin of evil? Who is its 
author, and what are the agents, provokers, and champions 
of evil? What is the power of evil? What are its cures; 
and what would be the effect of its abolition? Hither 
explicitly or implicitly Shelley attempts to solve ail 
these problems in Prometheus Unbound. MTheir combined 
solutions comprise Shelley's theory of evil, and the 
whole meaning of Prometheus Unbound. 

First, as to the origin of evil. vil did not 
atefirstiexist in’ the*world. in the most clearly ex- 
pository part of the poem, the dialogue between Asia 
and Demogorgon in scene IV of Act II, already referred 


to, it is made plain that throughout the Saturnian Age 


man was free from guile. Not until Prometheus "Gave 
wisdom, which is strength, to Jupiter" and "Clothed hin 
with the dominion of wide Heaven" did evil fall upon 


man. The elevation of Jupiter to power is then the cause 


of active evil. What makes Jupiter evil, is not answered. 
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We may assume that he had been evil from the cirstemand 

had lacked only the power to bring evil upon mankind. 

Hither this, or it is the mere possession of power that makes 

him evil. After Jupiter's downfall, the earth is freed 

from evil. vil, then, is not a part of man's inner nature 

and co-existent with the race; it is an outer force imposed 

upon man. The power of evill originated in a benevolent 

action of Prometheus himself when he set up Jupiter. Evil 

did not originate with man, but the power of evil depends 

upon a voluntary action of man or man's mind, whichever 

Prometheus may be taken-to represent... It is accidental, 

not inherent. "The prominent feature of Shelley's theory 

of the destiny of the human species was, that evil is not 

inherent in the system of creation, but an accident that 

might be expelled", wrote Mrs. Shelley in commenting on 

the poem, and pointed to the state of innocence of Hden 

as evidence that the Christian religione.s 74a parallel.” 
Evil, then, is external in its origin. Who is 

its author? This is the problem that perplexes Asia in 


1. There is nothing in the poem to show that Jupiter was 
not evil before his elevation, but it is only after his 
elevation that he is able to harm Prometheus and mankind. 

2. The fallacy of this attempted parallel lies of course in 
the fact that after the Pall, evil is indisputably and 

tf unshak6ably an inheritance of the Christian and is not 
removed by the coming of Christ, but is merely atoned 
for. 
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her colloquy with Demogorgon. .To the reader who-remem- 
bers that Prometheus raised Jupiter to the throne, it 
must appear that Prometheus himself, however innocent 

in intention, is responsible at least for the power of 
the evil principle to work concrete evil. But this will 
not do for ASia, who like Shelley himself is incapable 
of associating both evil and good with any. one idea or 
being. The author of evil is assumed to be himself evil. 
Prometheus, ‘says Asia, has done his best to mitigate | 
man's woful state; he is the author of man's blessings. 


"But who rains down 
Vil, the immedicable plague?" 


She demands of Demogorgon, Jove, who shook with fear at 
the curse of Prometheus, is himself little better than.a 
Slave, she declares. He can hardly be the author. 


Demogorgon 
All spirits are enslaved which serve things evil: 
Thou knowest if Jupiter be such or no. 


ASia 
Whom called'st thou God? 


Demogorgon 
I spoke but as ye Speak, 


For Jove is the supreme of living things. 


Asia 
Who is the master of the slave? 


Demogorgon 
If the abysm 
Could vomit forth its secrets -- but a voice 
Is wanting, the deep truth is imageless; 


For what would it avail to bid thee gaze 
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On the revolving world? What to bid speak 
Fate, Time, Occasion, Chance and Change? To these 
All things are subject but eternal Love." 

Then Jupiter is a slave. He is the supreme of . 
living beings, but is subject to the great impersonal 
forces of Fate, Time, Occasion, Chance and Change. But 

Demogorgon has previously answered Asia's question "Who 
. made terror, madness, crime, remorse?" by saying twice 
"He reigns." This certainly means that Jupiter, the 
highest personal authority, is the author of evil. Had 
Demogorgon meant the impersonal forces above Jupiter he 
would not have referred to them as he. Jupiter is cer- 
tainly the author of evil, and he derived his power from 
eae ions Just what place there is left for the supreme 
impersonal forces; just what is the responsibility of 
Jupiter, since he is both master and slave; and just how 
evil could be finally banished from the world without 
banishing the ultimate! authorities who permitted it, are 
unsolved difficulties incident to the theory. Moreover, 
Demogorgon himself, who certainly has the power to over- 
throw Jupiter, might be considered the real support of 
evil because he allows Jupiter to rule. It is contra- 


1. i.e. Prometheus, who was innocently responsible for 
Jupiter's elevation, and Fate, Time, Occasion, Chance 
and Change, which allowed Jupiter's power to continue. 
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dictory and unsatisfactory, but it is Shelley's theory 
of evil. With an A RStee conviction of its appropri- 
ateness one recalls Mrs. Shelley's statement, "It re- 
quires a mind as subtle and penetrative as his own to. 
understand the mystic meanings scattered throughout the 
poem." So far as unenlightened students of the poem 
may draw conclusions with regard to what is certainly 
its most confused and contradictory: element, we may con- 
clude that in some way evil exists in posse independent 
of man's action, but that man's subjection to evil is 
self-imposed and self-tolerated, and inheres in the 
anthropomorphic deity which he has set up over himself. 

Concerning the agents of evil among mankind 
Shelley's ideas are much more definite. Among the most 
pernicious of these is the theocracy. When the Spirit of 
the Hour is describing the changed aspect of the regener- 
ated earth, now freed from "Thrones, altars, judgment 
seats and prisons", he speaks of the ruins which 

"imaged to the pride of kings and priests 

A dark yet mighty faith, a power as wide 

AS is the world it wasted." 
In Prometheus Unbound, however, Shelley has little to 
say directly against the priests, probably because here 


he is dealing almost entirely with abstract forces. 
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1, III, IV, 164 and 173-6. 
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Hatrea of ~priestcraft is one of the main themes in 
Queen Mab and The Revolt of Islam, where Shelley is 
dealing with the more material aspects of the same 
questions that he treats abstractly in Promethaus 
Unbound. Prometheus Unbound is an indictment of priest- 
craft mainly by implication. If man's own idea of an 
anthropomorphic god is indeed the root of all evil, 
then it is priestcraft that must be mainly responsible 
for the development. But Shelley does not voice the 
indictment here as fully as in other writings. Hatred 
and revenge, hypocrisy, faith? and fear are all both 
results and agents of evil. They are all, except 
hypocrisy, prominent in the character of Jupiter. 
Prometheus never felt fear nor cherished revenge, and 


2 


he abjures hate. The Furies boast that hypocrisy 


and custom make men's minds "the fane of many a worship 


nd 


now outworn and Jupiter states that his kingdom is 


built "On eldest faith and hell's coeval, fear."* 
The power of evil is shown by the physical ills 
it can cause mankind, but more by the mental torture it 


1. This is of course a special kind of faith - the faith 
of the theologians. Count Cenci is marked by its 
possession. The faith of the spirits ministering to 
Prometheus is not included. 
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can inflict upon the great and wise by showing them the 
evil frui tage of many pie intentions. The visions of 
Christ mistreated and Heiepe ea. and of the evil 
excesses of the French Revolution are used to inspire 
Prometheus with despair and make him doubt the capacity 
of humanity fo benefit from good gifts. The misery of 


man under the rule of evil is thus summarized by the 
Fury: 2 
"In each human heart terror survives 

The ruin it has gorged: the loftiest fear 

All that they would disdain to think were true 

Hypocrisy and custom make their minds 

The fane of many a custom, now outworn. 

They dare not devise good for man's estate 

And yet they know not that they do not dare. 

The good want power, but to weep barren tears, 

The powerful goodness want; worse need for them. 

The wise want love, and those who love want wisdom; 

And all best things are thus confused to ill. 

Many are strong and rich and would be just 

But live among their suffering fellow men 

As if none felt; they know not what they do." 


Yet the power of evil, even at its worst, is 


Sharply limited. 
"OQ’er all things but thyself I gave thee power 
And my own will" 


says Prometheus to the phantasm of Jupiter.” Throughout 


all his tortures Frometheus maintains this freedom of 


will. "Yet I am king over myself"-he tells the Furies 
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who come to torture him,+ There is no evidence in the 
poem that Jupiter lacks power over himself, unless we 
regard his marriage with Thetis as a lack of self- 
restraint. In this case the marriage, which poreertl 
accounts for as a non-significant survival from Aeschy- 
lus, would show that, evil, wfc its own excesses, hastens 
its inevitable eee 

How is evil to be eradicated? To maintain the 
freedom of the will is to combat evil only in the most 
passive way. In fact no aggressive remedy for eviliis 
Suggested. Evil falls of its own inherent weakness. 
Prometheus repents of the curse. He exercises the 
virtue of forgiveness, thereby making his mother HKarth 
think he has given up the fight by relinquishing hate. 
He baffles the last Fury by his pity for those whom the 
Furies do not torture (i.e. the minions of evil). He is 
sustained by the love of Asia and his own love of humanity. 
But no positive action is taken to overthrow the power of 
evil. <ASia sets out on an aimless journ2y, lad by echoes 
whose purposes she cannot know, and interviews Demogorgon, 
who is the instrument of Jupiter's downfall. There is 
nothing in her behavior, ee Prometheus' or in the lines 


of the poem to show that any positive action leads to 
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Jupiter's fall. On the other hand, it is implied that 
from the beginning Jupiter's fate was hanging over him. 
The overthrow of evil is represented as sudden and com- 
plete. In the midst of his wedding ceremony Jupiter is 
borne away, "down the abyss". There is not exen & con- 
flict, for the elements fail to obey Pipi teria The 
resulting state of human and natural perfection is also 
an instantaneous accomplishment. It is but fair to 
Shelley to point out here that Prometheus seems to 
realize that the change must be gradual, when he speaks 
of the 

"Swift shapes and sounds, which grow 

More fair and:soft as man grows wise and good 

Ards Viesalopyeveil, evil" and: error fali.®) 
But this is in direct contradiction to the action and 
spirit of all the rest of the poem. 

What is the result of the abolition of evil? 
Prometheus and Asia will retire to a beautiful cave, 

"A simple dwelling which shall be our owh 

Where we will sit and talk of time and change 

As the world ebbs and flows, ourselves unchanged."3 
The two protagonists are contented with utilizing their 
now unbounded opportunities merely to the extent of en- 


1. A typical Shelleyan inconsistency occurs in relation 
to this point. in the next scene, less than a dozen 
lines from Jupiter's surrender, Apollo describes the 
conflict as one that "shook the solid stars" III, ii, 3. 
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joying a pastoral and ruminative existence. On nature 
the effect is more radical; 


"™fould'st § thou think that toads and snakes and efts 
Could e'er be beautiful? Yet so they were, 

And that with little change of shape or hug; 

All things had put their evil nature off?" 


and the passage concludes with a description of two 
halcyons eating the deadly nightshade berries unharmed. 
The general effect on the nature of man is de- 
scribed in the:concluding lines of the third act: 
"The loathsome mask has fallen, the man remains 
Scepterless, free, uncircumscribed, but man 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless and nationless, 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
Over himself; just, gentle, wise; but man 
Passionless - no, yet free from guilt or pain, 
Which were, for his will made or suffered them; 
Nor yet exempt, though ruling them like slaves, 
from chance, and death, and mutability, 
The clogs of that which else might oversoar 
The loftiest star of unascended heaven 
Pinnacled dim in the intense inane." 
fo summarize Shelley's ideas of Hvil as they appear 
in Prometheus Unbound: Man is naturally good. vil is a 
tyranny imposed on man; it is not inherent in him. Hatred, 
revenge, hypocrisy, fear, custom, faith, are the chief 
supports of evil. vil is strong enough to inflict great 
mental and physical sufferings, but not- to control the 


will. By the continued exercise of forgiveness, pity and 
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love, evil is not so much vanquished as made to fall of 
its own weight. The Golden Age is a natural consequence 
of the fall of evil and requires no toilsome upbuilding 
on the part of man. 

This is the doctrine of perfectibility that runs 
through am of Shelley's poems on social and philosophi- 
cal subjects. Its connection with the philosophy of 
Godwin and with the general spirit of the French Revolu- 
tion is generally recognized. To expound this connection, 
and to discuss the ways in which Shelley's ideas resemble 
those of Plato superficially while differing from them 
fundamentally, involves a philosophical excursus of some 
magnitude, and hardly lies within the scope of this thesis.t 

Neither is it necessary to point out anew the 
wealmess of Shelley's doctrine of perfectibility. Bea yoda th =) 
more moderate form, i.e. the belief in a steady progress 
toward some far off divine event, the doctrine of perfecti- 
bility has had ey ahs ever since the days of 
Rousseau. The Emperor Alexander of Russia was an enthu- 
siastic perfectionist, but he made few converts.” But in 
Shelley's own day there oe few who believed in the ex- 


1. See Irving babbit® The New Laokoon, Chap. ¥/, and 
~ P. E. More: Plato. 
2. Harriet Martineau: History of England, I, &. 
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treme form of the doctrine as preached in Prometheus 
Unbound. Most of the admirers of sige balk at 
accepting his expression of this doctrine in its en- 
tirety. The well-recognized difference in degree hoe 
tween the perfectionism of Shelley's poetry and what 
Mr. Stopford Brooke oma call the meliorism of his 
prose may even be taken as an indication that Shelley 
himself did not take his perfectionism straight, but 
diluted it with considerable practicality when apply- 


ing it to actual conditions. His unfinished and unpub- 


lished Fhilosophical View of Reform, as Summarized b 
; FNLLOSopni cal Viow Ot neiorm, 


Dowden, + 


contains little that we can regard as radical 
or visionary. It denounces currency inflation on good 
and sufficent grounds. It demands the immediate settle- 
ment of the National Debt in a manner that might involve 
the confiscation of some property that in Shelley's 
Opinion was not honestly earned, makes a clear distinc- 
tion between abstract right and practicable right, pro- 
Ronee Parliamentary reform, and advocates an enlarged, 
but not a universal suffrage, based on a small property 


qualification. It opposes woman suffrage and vote by 


ballot, and strongly deprecates violence in bringing 


1. Life of Shelley, 291 ff.; and Transcripts and Reprint 
41 ff. 
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about reform. His earlier Proposal for Putting Reform 
to the Vote is similarly moderate. In the preface to 


Prometheus Unbound Shelley says 


"But it is a mistake to suppose that I dedicate 
my poetical compositions solely to the direct en- 
forcement of reform, or that I consider them in 
any degree as containing a reasoned system on the 
theory of human life. Didactic poetry is my ab- 
horrence; nothing can be equally well expressed 
in prose that is not tedious and supererogatory 
in verse. My purpose has hitherto been simply 

to familiarize the highly refined imaginations of 
the more select classes of poetical readers with 
beautiful idealisms of moral excellence." 


In the preface to The Revolt of Islam he says, "I am 
aware, methinks, of a slow, gradual, silent change." 
There is certainly room for a distinction in degree 
between Shelley's actual views and those expressed in 
Prometheus Unbound. One must accept Shelley's words 
that the latter are not his reasoned opinions, and must 
conclude that they represent his real opinions seized 
by a poetic enthusiasm and whirled along to their abso- 
lute conclusions, regardless of inhibition or restric- 
tion. The passage just quoted from the preface shows 
that Shelley regarded this form of statement as more 


1. But compare Spelley's quotetion from Lafayette in the 
postscript to his Address to the Irish People, "For a 
nation to love liberty it is sufficient that she knows 
it: to be free it is sufficient that she wills it;” 
also, in a letter to Hogg; April 28, 1811, (Ingpen 64), 
"Let the word 'perfect' then be offered as a substi- 
tute (i.e. for superior) to which each who aspires may 
indulge a hope of arriving." Both these utterances 
ara comparatively early. 
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proper to poetry than a more sober statement. Poetry 
was to stimulate enthusiasm without much regard to 
thought; the appeal to reason should come later in "a 
systematical history of what appear to me to be the 
genuine elements of human society."1 | 

But after giving due weight to Shelley's real 
views on the question of human amelioration, it must 
not be forgotten that Prometheus Unbound is a philosoph- 
ic poem, that it has a philosophical meaning that must 
be either aucepted or rejected, and that the poet is 
responsible for his work. Whether man is inherently 
zood, can throw off a state of evil simply by willing 
it and can exist in a state of perfection without any 
labor on his own part to create and maintain that con- 
dition; or whether man has inherent evil impulses along 
with the good and must advance slowly in ratio to the 
control under which these impulses are held both by 
inner and outer checks - this is the philosophic issue 
raised by Prometheus Unbound. If we wish a treatment 
of the Promethean myth that will settle the question of 
man's relation to evil in accordance with man's own ex- 


perience, we had much better go back to Aeschylus, re- 
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1. Preface to Prometheus Unbound. 
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gard his Prometheus Bound as a moral allegory, dis- 
sociate it from the other members of the trilogy and 
take it to mean that the struggle is never finally 
settled, and that the good are not faultless nor the 
evil utterly evil. fhe real conflict is between good 
and evil in the individual. We must also take into 
consideration the fact that Shelley, though a man of 
unusually acute and apprehensive mental qualities, was 
only twenty-seven at the time of writing this poem, and 
could not have had much experience of humanity on which 
to base a philosophic doctrine. The misfortunes of 
Shelley and Godwin, the principal tnglish exponents of 
perfectionism, and the tragedies of the French and Russian 
Revolutions, all show that the termination of outer con- 
trol unaccompanied by the imposition of an inner control 
leads anywhere but to the Golden Age. 

In discussing the literary value of Prometheus 
Unbound we find that the points at issue group themselves 
most conveniently around the three main questions of the 
originality of the poem, the value of the ideas expressed, 
and the manner and form of expression. 

Rossetti considers that one of the best quali- 
ties of the poem is its originality.+ Miss Vida Scudder 
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also admires this quality. Shelley undoubtedly thought 
that the poem was more original than it is and that its 
originality enhanced its value as literature. "It has 
no resemblance to the Greek drama," he is quoted as 
saying; "It is original, and cost me severe Labor." 
In its use of the Prometheus myth as a vehicle for 
perfectionism and in its abstract allegory Prometheus 
Unbound is, as we have seen, original. But the assump- 
tion tie Siteresitt is in itself a great literary 
merit is a Romantic fallacy, and cannot be admitted 
for an instant. Itisa meee of experience that men 
may express either a profound or a sain idea in an 
original manner. If Shelley's philosophy is unsound, 
the originality of its presentation is of trifling 
moment. 

As a matter of fact, however, the Prometheus 
Unbound is not so original in its expression as would 
at first appear. Granting that the conception of the 
poen is original, there remain STI AMAT of simi~ 
lerities to Aeschylus in points of detail. MIndivid- 
ually they are insignificant, and collectively they 
constitute no negation of-the poem's originality in its 


1. Trelawny, Records, I, XV, 118. For similar state- 
ments as to its originality, see Ingpen II, 805 
and II, 716. 
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larger aspects, but they show a rather large sub-con- 
scious connection with Aeschylus just as his other 
dramas show the same phenomenon with regard to 
Shakspeare. : 
Shelley's Furies are plainly traceable to those 
described by Aeschylus in the Choephorae and Humenides. 
Mercury's curbing of the Furies in Prometheus Unbound is 
very similar to Apollo's conduct in the Choephoras. The 
following table contains a list of related passages in 


the two plays.” 


Shelley . | Aeschylus 


jis 25-9 ° e e e C) 88-94 


ie 34-44 ° e ° e (1016-25 
(1085-9 


Le 114-19 © e ° e 228-38 
I, 140-3 et SS ee 311-14 


—=— ow = = << om oo = —— wo = 


1. See pages 29, 42, 156, 205, 234. 

2. A fuller discussion is to be found in Miss Soudder's 
edition of the play, from which most of these paral- 
lels are drawn. <A number of parallels are also cited 
and discussed in Studien tlber Shelley's Prometheus 
Unbound, by R. Ackermann, in Englische Studien 16;19-39, 
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Prometheus Unbound has received lavish praise 


because it is mytho-poetisc. Shelley's achievement was 
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to take an old myth, reshape it, retain old figures 

with altered meanings, add new figures of a more ab- 
Stract nature, and give the whole an entirely differ- 

ent meaning from that of its prototype. If this is to 

be a mythmaker, Shelley is undoubtedly a mythmaker. 
Shelley enthusiasts have bestowed a great deal of praise 
on the mythopoeic qualities of this moan Miss Vida 
Scudder extols it because it is a genuine myth, instinc- 
tive and spontaneous, of "large, divinely simple signifi- 
cance", where the my thopoeic faculty appears "disciplined, 
free and “ah ainanera ue An uninspired critic might sup- 
pose that discipline and divinely simple significance 

are the two qualities most certainly not to be found in 
Prometheus Unbound. The assumption seems to be that the 
maker of a myth is inspired, and that the product of his 
inspiration is ipso facto great literature. Regarded 
rationally, the fact that Prometheus Unbound is a myth 

Le nothinegin itsstavor; it is the truth of the mytn 

that counts. Many geniune myths contain perverse and 
corrupt elements. A myth as a myth is worth no more than 
a book simply as a book, without regard to its contents. 


The real myths grow up slowly out of human experience and 


L. Introduction to ed. of Prometheus Unbound (Heath, . 
1892) 
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often possess human wisdom; Shelley's myth grew out of 
a remarkably limited knowledge of human experience, and 
the wisdom it embodies is a shallow perfectionism alien 
alike to the experience of the race and the teachings of 
its greatest thinkers. , 

In like manner there has been a confusion of 
values with regard to the magnitude of the Beers at- 
tempted by the poem. Its "vast and stupendous subject- 
matter", says Rossetti, "cannot be too often dwelt upon 
as constituting the primary claim of the poem to an 


exalted rank. "1 


This is a loose and dangerous basis of 
criticism. It involves the whole question of self- 
knowledge and self-direction. A poet who attempts a 
Subject beyond his powers of presentation or beyond his 
power of carrying conviction is certainly not to be 
praised for his poor self-criticism. Again the problem 
goes back to the value of the thought that is presented 
in such broad terms. 

The value of the doctrine of perfectionism is 
no longer a matter for discussion. Whether or not a 
fallacious system is maintained in a cosmic or a micro- 


cosmic drama is of relatively small consequence in 


weighing the value of the poem as thought, though it 


— = 
=e oo ~~ == oD == 


1. Shelley Society Papers, Series I, No. I, P- 142. 
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has some place in a discussion of the poet's imaginative 
power. But apart from its perfectionism there are ele- 
ments of weakness in the conception of the play. It 
shows a decided lack of substantiality. A comparison 
between the very definite terms in which Milton and Dante 
describe their Satan and the way in which Shelley gives 
his chief agent, Demogorgon, "neither Limbs nor form, —nor 
outline" cannot fail to impress one with the lack of sub- 


stance in Shelley's poem. 


But Shelley knew nothing of 
his subject-matter, either from his own experience or 
that of the race. He describes evil for which he can 
assign no motive, overcome by a cause which he cannot 
rere He apparently becomes confused with his own alle- 
gory. He is unable to imagine a state of bliss that 
Satisfies the reader's intellect or is in keeping with 

. the heroic tone of Prometheus'Sresistance. Instead he 
gives a picture of a sentimental, pastoral life ina 
cave, where Asia and Prometheus do absolutely nothing 
(except talk) to guarantee or brighten their future by 
their own efforts, and where the benefactors of man live 
apart from man in apparently forgetful selfishness. The 
catalogue of changed conditions, beginning Act IV, iv, 
130, although it is a fine poetic expression of hope, is 


1. Inferno XXIV; Paradise Lost I, 192; Prometheus Un- 
POUNCE LV ail. 
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entirely devoted to what man will not be and what he will 
not do in the Golden Age. The lack of positive content in 
the passage suggests the respectable, but negative-minded 
Tomlinson of Kipling's poem, and the question, "What have 
you done?" with which Satan confounds him. There is no 
evidence of constructive thought on the part of the author 
Ustrone enough to suggest a future that would not be so 
inane as to make all normal persons, like Aucassin, pre- 
fer &@ more unregenerate State. 

Prometheus Unbound cannot take a high rank either 
for its originality or the value of its thought. It has 
pleased many readers - men like H. 8. Salt, who says 
that a good poet cannot be a sound thinker! - by fas- 
cinating them with what Paul Hlmer More aptly calls its 
"elusive, yet rapturous emanation of hope devoid of 
specific content"®, Shelley alone of all great poets 
who have attempted to picture a state in which humanity 
attains Serrection assumes as his basis the absolute and 
inherent goodness of humanity. Christ, Dante, and Milton 
all recognized the inherent evil in man. Instead of 
being the greatest and most triumphant poem of the 


Nineteenth Century Prometheus Unbound is in reality one 


te chelley, p. LoS. ii 
2. Shelburne Essays, 7th Series, p- 18. 
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of the most pathetic, for it breathes a spirit of 
beautiful and rarified optimism utterly unfounded on 
fact. | 

The value of the thought is the main question 
upon which Prometheus Unbound must Stand or fall as 
really great literature. In addition to this one large’ 
question ere are @ number of incidental considerations 
without en the total value of the poem cannot be 
fully and fairly estimated. 

The structure of the poem is certainly faulty. 
Any poem that attempts to combine the breadth of scope 
and the metaphysical distinctions of detail which we 
find in Prometheus Unbound is certain to encounter dif- 
ficulties of structure. The epic form would have better 
suited the greatness of the characters and the lack of 
dramatic action, but it would have precluded the lyric- 
ism that is after all the chief beauty of the poem. By 
taking Aeschylean drama for his model Shelley chose 
probably the best form for the combination of epic, lyric 
and dramatic elements he had to offer. Yet the dramatic 
structure of Prometheus Unbound is wofully deficient. 
The choral element is slightly stronger even than in 
Aeschylus, who made a fuller use of the chorus than the 


other Greek dramatists. This elevates the importance of 
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mere mood. and emotion and minimizes the importance of 
action and the more intellectual kinds of expression. 
The percentage of lyrical lines in Prometheus Unbound 

is 31; in Prometheus Bound it is 29.1 ‘the last act of 
the poem is entirely devoid of action; it is an extended 
hymn of jubilation in which many of the main rejoicers 
are characters not previously encountered in the play. 
The action of the nay really terminates with the over- 
throw of Jupiter in the first scene of Act III. There. 
is apparently no connection between the wanderings of 
Asia and Panthea in Act II and the overthrow of Jupiter. 
Unless Demogorgon acted at Asia's prompting - and every- 
thing indicates that his action was independent of Asia - 
then Act II is a digression. Act III contains useless 
repetition in the double account of man's regeneration 
as related by the Spirit of the Earth and the Spirit of 
the Hour. Act IV is certainly an epilogue. With two 
acts so out of connection with the central action there 
is evident a lack of structural unity that is hardly 
Supplied by the emotional unity which Miss Scudder has 
found in the poem. Miss Scudder? compares the unity of 


the poem to that of a musical composition in which there 


1. Prometheus Unbound: total 2610, blank verse 1689, lyric 
measures 951. Prometheus Bound: total 1092, blank verse 
771, lyric measures $21,trans.by A Dens Macmillan 1907. 

2, Introduction. to edition of Prometheus nbound. 
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Lage development of ordered harmony from a simple 
melodic theme. The first act reflects calm endurance, 
the second hope and promise, the third the calm of 
fulfillment, and the fourth the paean of triumph, 
according to Miss Scudder. Such an explanation would 
establish the structural unity of Prometheus Unb ound 
only if Prometheus Unbound made no more pretensions to 
thought than does a symphony. . | 

It can hardly be maintained that the poem has 
unity of style. There are passages in the grand héroic 
style like the opening speech of Prometheus and the con- 
eluding lines of Acts III and IV, pastoral passages like 
the conclusion.of Act II, SIS ii, sentimental-pastoral 
passages like the speech of Prometheus after liberation, 
and purely sentimental passages like Panthea's account 
of her dream at the beginning of Act II. But it is per- 
haps the frequency of sentimental passages and expressions 
that most seriously interferes with unity of style. In a 
poem centering about Titanic resistance one hardly ex- 
pects to sep itices many expressions such as "lovely vale", 
"soft and milky arms", "sick with sweet love", "pale, 
faint water-flowers", "soft and flowing limbs", and 
"music-panting bosom". 

The fact that Prometheus Unbound is in many places 


vague, Obscure, and even contradictory has perhaps been 
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‘made sufficiently plain in the discussion of the poem 
in its other aspects. The description of the Golden 
Age is so devoid of specific fact that it is a descrip- 
tion by negation only. ven the evils whose absence 
makes up Shelley's Utopia are not always definitely 
Specified. There are passages in the poem which not 
even Rossetti or Miss Scudder would undertake to eluci- 
date. When one handles abstract and unusual conceptions 
and at the same time tries to settle problems of human 
conduct with which his own experience unfits him to 
grapple, it is of course impossible for him to write 
Peitiiout vagueness. Jupiter's wickedness has no motive 
because Shelley could not have known enough about the 
problem of evil to supply him with one. The manner and 
method of Jupiter's downfall is obscure for the same 
reason, and so is the shadowy character of Demogorgon. 
"Demogorgon was to him a mere symbol of the unknown, and 
he remains a mere symbol to us, as bare of all associa- 
tions as an algebraic X," remarks one of the most dis- 
criminating of Shelley's admirers.? Shelley himself was 
aware of the obscurity of the poem to the ordinary in- 


tellect, for he writes to his printer of "such errors as 


1. A. Glutton-Brock; Shelley, the Man and the Poot, p- 
184. 
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assist the obscurity of the Prometheus".+ "I think if 
I can judge by its merits; the Prometheus cannot sell . 
beyond twenty copies" he wrote at another time.” He 
also expressed the fear that "very few will understand 
Or liken it,°? and confessed that "Prometheus was never 
intended for more than five or six persons".* Such 
statements could not be true of one of the great master- 
pieces of English literature; the great lights are not 
hidden under bushels. 

There are a number of inconsistencies that 
augment the obscurity of the Seman. Panthea's re- 
lation to Asia of what she and Ione have been doing at 
the side of Prometheus is different from and inconsis- 


tent with what Shelley himself tells us occurred. for 


at the close of Act II (lines 825-33) Panthea takes leave 


of Prometheus to go to ASia, but when she reaches Asia 
she tells her that she has been dreaming at Prometheus '$ 


feet and has come straight to Asia on waking.° Jupiter's 


fall, as has already been noted, takes plece without a 


1. Ingyen 874. 

2. Ingpen 766. 

3. Ingpen 832. 

4. Ingpen 955. 

5. II, 56-108. This was first pointed out by James 
Thomson, quoted by Rossetti in his study of the poem. 
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struggle, for the elements fail to obey him; but Apollo 
at the beginning of the next Scene, describes the 
violence of the struggle that accompanied Jupiter's 


fall. Jupiter is spoken of as having begottan Demo- 
5 


gorgon,~ yet Demogorgon identifies himself as Eternity,” 
who iS certainly older than Jupiter himself. In the 
first scene of the play, line 294, occurs the expression 
"Both infinite as is the universe" in reference to good 
and ill deeds, which like Asia's "evil the immedicable 
woe" contradicts the main thesis of the poem, namely, 
that evil is only accidental. 

With all these imperfections on its head, Pro- 
metheus Unbound cannot rightfully be regarded as one of 
the great masterpieces of English literature. Whence, 
then, the undoubted power that the poem exerts over its 
readers? 

Among its good qualities are vividness of 
natural description, eotioned and imaginative appeal of 
remarkable intensity, and musical and metrical qualities 
surpassing those of any other long English poem of the 
century. 


The natural setting of Act I has for its partial 


1. III, 17-24 and 54. 
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basis Shelley's impressions of his own Alpine visit in 
1818, en route to Italy. In this particular, however, 

&@ comparison between Shelley's prose description of 

these mountains, } his poetic description, and the . 
scenery described .in Aeschylus shows that Shelley relied 
upon henitag more than upon his own observation, just 

as he aid in the idealized historical parts of Hellas. 
There is an impressiveness and grandeur about the 

natural setting of Act I that is apparent to all readers. 
The poem contains very few long passages of pure nature 
description. Except for one notable passage, the natural 
description consists of the general background, wave 
results from many incidental statements thrown off during 
the various speeches,” and of some very remarkable 

figures drawn from nature. Examples of the latter are 
Proto erie 14567 2 Lindi 36-425 111 ,21,11-17. The 
one notable sustained vassage of natural description is 
Asia's description of acai OE seen from an Alpine peak.® 
Mr. Stopford Brooke places this at the top of the Nineteenth 


1. See his Journal for March 26, in Ingpen's Collected 
Letters, p. 590, where Shelley compares the scenery 
to that of Aeschylus' Prometheus Bound. 

2. e.g. Prometheus', "Nailed to this wall of eagle- 

‘ baffling mountain, 
Black, wintry, dead, unmeasured." 

I1,20-1. 
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Century descriptive poetry "in accuracy of observation 
and in composition of an imaginary whole." 

The poem contains many passages remarkable for 
imaginative poner and intensity of feeling. The former 
is best illustrated by the beautiful figure of ine 
nascent spring, I, 790-801; the figure of the sun shep- 


herding the stars, IV, 1-8, certainly a remarkable in- 


| 
| 


stance of the personalizing imagination; and the im- 
pressive description, catalogue-fashion, of "the feet onoly 
ruins of cancelled cycles," 1V, 292-318. The concluding 
speech of Act II, scene ii is a good example of imagina- 
tive appeal through extreme simplicity of expression, as 

in the coneluding speech of the Cenci.” 

Emotional intensity is best shown by the descrip- 
tion of Prometheus! feelings at the sight of the cruci- 
fied Christ, I, 597-615; Asia's first sight of the cars 
of destiny, II, iv, 129-140; and the Life of Life song, 
followed by Asia's reply, II, v, 49-110. The Life of 
Life lyric carries emotional intensity beyond what most 


critics would consider its proper bounds; i.e. coherence 


of thought. "No poetry could be more empty of fact than 


1. Inaugural Address to Shelley Society, Paper of Shelley 
BOCLE UY sl = 1. De Oe 

2. The effect of such passages of course depends upon 
whether their simplicity is felt to be real simplicity 
or pseudo-simplicity, and this is largely a matter for 
the individual imagination, 
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this", says A. Clutton-Brock,} "but it is not therefore 
meaningless. It expresses with its music Shelley's 
passion for a perfection that he could not describe any 
more than a religious poet can describe heaven." 

The effectiveness and variety of the metres, 
end their adaptability to the emotional transitions of 
the poem and to the emotion of ane perticular passage, 
is a subject that could be adequately treated only in 
an extended discussion of Shelley's metres. The beauty 
of its changing metres is one of the greatest qualities 
the poem OIE. Miss Seudder counts thirty-six 
distinct verse forms in addition to plank verse.” The 
range of metre from Simple to complex and from the 
heavily marked, sonorous blank verse of Promethean 
stoicism and defiance in Act I, through various grades 
of emotion to the ethereal songs of the #choes in Act 
II, and the airy jubilation of insubstantial beings at 
the beginning of Act IV, is something unique in English 
poetry. Some of the most effective of these metres are 
those voicing the rage of the Furies, I, 495-2 thesnee= 
scription of Love by the Fifth Spirit, I, 764; the 
calling of the Echoes , II, i, 166; the urging of Asia 
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1. Introduction to Locock edition of Shelley, p.- xiii. 
2, Edition of Prometheus Unbound, Introduction, p. l. 
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and Panthea into the descent to Demogorgon, II, iii, 
54; the Spirit of the Hour inviting Asia to ascend with 
him, II, iv, 163; and the dance of rejoicing, IV, 68. 

It is doubtful if such a dazzling array of metres 

could ever be made the vehicle of solid thought to 
match it in quality. 

Yet if we could do full justice to the imagina- 
tive, emotional and musical excellence of the poem - 
and no doctoral thesis can do them justice by the usual 
methods of citation and discussion - we should still 
have to return to the conclusion that Frometheus Un- 
bound is not one of the great poems of Knglish litera- 
ture. Poetry that attempts a criticism of life and 
fails as lamentably as Prometheus Unbound, poetry that 
is structurally as weak as Prometheus Unbound, and 
rhetorically as vague and incoherent, cannot be regard- 
ed as really great poetry. The beauties of Prometheus 
Unbound are incidental; its defects are fundamental. 
Prometheus Unbound is an essentially weak poem in which 
occur passages, sometimes complete poems, possessing 
lyrical excellence of ene highest order. . 

Since Prometheus Unbound is in the dramatic form 


and since this treatise is concerned with it largely on 


that account, it is necessary to feach conclusions with 
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regard to the poem as drama. Much that pertains to the 
poem as drama has already been said with reference to 
other aspects of the poem, and needs only to be cited 
- in its dramatic significance. 

the plot, as has already appeared, is a very 
thin one. It is not only slight, but it is obscured by 
the allegorical significance which must be imputed to it 
and the extent of which must always be uncertain. Though 
it is composed of little but apparently unrelated in- 
cident, it is too bare even of incident to. be of interest 
as drama. The recalling of the curse, the defiance of 
Jupiter's messenger, the torture,the journey of Asia and 
Panthea, the interview with Demogorgon, the overthrow of 
Jupiter, the liberation - these constitute the whole plot. 

The structural integration of these events is 
hardly attempted. It cannot be said that the drama con- 
tains a rising or a falling action. It is true that 
Prometheus is chained at the beginning of the play and 
is free at the end and that Jupiter is dominant at the 
beginning and overthrown before the end, put the inci- 
dents depicted as occurring between these two extremes 
are not used to show the gradual strengthening of Pro- 
metheus and weakening of Jupiter until Prometheus is 
victorious; they are used instead to furnish lyrical 


and metaphysical opportunities to the poet. There are 
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contradictions between the various incidents,+ 

The wandering in Act II is certainly aimless; 
a real dramatist, unless for special motives, makes 
his transitions between scenes. Dallying by the way- 
Side is a privilege of poetry, but not of drama. The 
fourth act, as has already been pointed out, contains 
no action, and also introduces a number of dramatically 
needless characters. 

The characters are confusing because some of them 
are abstractions, and some have allezorical meanings 
while others have not. None of the characters is human. 
SG AS EVHESS EST spR hehe is impressive, but Prometheus the 
lover is sentimental. The women all verge upon the 
sentimentally insipid. Demogorgon, the most powerful 
character in the play, is no more substantial than : 
cloud and undergoes a distinct change in character between 
his disappearance in the third and his reappearance in 
the fourth act. No one, not even Shelley, could know 
what were his attributes and his appearance. 

Not only is there an apparent absence of connec- 
tion between the incidents related; there is from the 
first no motivation for the drama. Jupiter's evil deeds 
must have had a motive, but none is assigned. Demogorgon's 
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reason for interference is also vague; in fact, he has _ 
no more motive for interfering at this time than at any 
Other time during the long years of Jupiter's tyranny. 
His interference, which is curiously nonchalant and im- 
personal, merely happens to occur when it does. There 
is no apparent connection between Asia's visit and 
Demogorgon's action. As has already been seen, their 
interview is only a sort of catechism, to satisfy Asia 
as to the authorship of evil. MThe dramatist's task of 
connecting this action with the astions of the other 
dramatic personages and showing a relationship between 
the phenomena treated in the drama - the task of moti- 
vation - is neglected by Shelley. No rule of the drama 
has been more thoroughly understood and obeyed by the 
great dramatists than Aristotle's dictum that the deus 
ex machina should be employed only for events external 
to the drama.+ Dramatically speaking, both the wicked- 
ness of Jupiter aad his overthrow are as accidental as 
Shelley conceived evil to be. Thinly drawn characters 
and insufficiently motivated actions are characteristic 
oni melodrama. But in melodrama these weaknesses are 
more or less compensated for and concealed by an abun- 


dance of action. In this respect Prometheus Unbound 
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falls short of the standards of melodrama, the type of 
drama which it otherwise most nearly resembles. For 
in Prometheus Unbound the action is Scanty and vague, 
and loses itself in lyric outbursts or, as in the 
scene between ASia and Demogorgon, in metaphysical specu- 
lations. The central action of the play - Jupiter's 
overthrow - is so vaguely described that @ cursory 
reader often wonders just what has happened? and Shelley's 
Own conception of the action seems to be coaresed' There 
is dramatic conflict in the sense that two intense types, 
the protagonist of good and the protagonist of evil, 
oppose each other, put the conflict is static, not pro- 
gressive, and is hampered in its dramatic possibilities 
by Prometheus' creed of passive resistance. 

Perhaps, in approaching the poem from the point of 
view of its philosophic and dramatic value, we may seem to 


have done Prometheus Unbound an injustice by slurring over 


ad 


+s 


the very great lyric beauty of many passages. Thes beauty, 
tAvwar 


lin 


unfortunately, is of so rare a quality that it is dimmed by 


dull exposition; fortunately it is felt by every reader 


much more poignantly than it can be expressed. Such ex- 


quisite beauty is one of the things over which we may not 
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1. The overthrow of Religion in Queen Mab is similarly 
vague. 
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peep and botanize. Let us admit this, but let us face 
all of the facts. | The poem is a wonderful intoxication 
from which we return to a world of contrary realities; it 
is a glowing dream at cross purposes with human experience. 
Its basis is false and flimsy. For a blinding beauty 

that whirls us out of ourselves and temporarily transcends 
the reasoning faculties it is unequalled in the Nineteenth 
Century. Yet beauty alone, when beauty and truth are not 
synonymous, can never make a philosophic or dramatic poem 
really great - the great poems of the world are true to 
human experience. And so we must return to our conclusion 
that Prometheus Unbound, with all its beauty, is really a 
pathetic poem, and not, in an absolute sense, great liter- 


ature. 
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Chapter II 
TRANSLATIONS AND FRAGMENTS. 
A. TRANSLATIONS. 

Neither Shelley's dramatic translations nor his 
dramatic fragments have sufficient importance as Titers 
ture to warrant much time being given to their study. 
They are, however, in dramatic forn, and hence within 
the scope of this thesis; moreover, they have their 
bearing on the large and important question of Shelley's 
real ability as a dramatist. 

TRANSLATION FROM THE GREEK. 

The only dramatic translation that Shelley ever 
finished was The Cyclops of Euripides. It is also his 
only translation from the Greek dramatists whom, ac- 
Gording to the testimony of his biographers and his 
letters, he so much read and admired. Shelley himself 
considered it a rather unworthy piece of work. He never 
finally revised it, as Mrs. Shelley notes and as Locock 
demonstrates at length in his Examination of Shelley Ms 2 
Swinburne points out certain faults of translation, but 
expresses delight and wonder at its "matchless grace of un- 


approachable beauty, its strength, ease, delicate simplicity 


1. Pages 64-70. 
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and sufficiency." Dowden, viewing it from a more 
general standpoint than that of Greek scholarship or 
textual criticism, speaks of its "lithe and animated 
Hnglish verse", and says, "No rendering from Greek 
literature can possibly be more animated or more strong 
in its lightness".* Here too, as in all Shelley's 
translations, we must keep in mind Shelley's theory 
that since all translations are made for readers un- 
acquainted with the original, slight deviations from 
textual accuracy are, in the interest of truth of 
atmosphere, quite permissible. A translation must, in 
Other words, stand on its merits as English rather. than 
as a faithful transcript of words. This The Cyclops 
does. It has the interest and liveliness of literature 
at first, instead of second hand. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM THE SPANISH 

Shelley's translations from Calderon represent 
perhaps even more enthusiasm for the original than does 
his translation from Euripides. His letters of this 
period (1821-2) are full of the admiration he feels for 
Calderon. Calderon's influence on Shelley will be 
touched upon later, in considering Shelley's dramatic 
reading. 


1. Essays and Studies, p. All. 
Peeuiteworecnolleyemis 9290. 
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Of the Cisma de Inglaterra we have only two 
stanzas, Spoken by Carlos, the lover of Anne Boleyn. 
These lines aneiiey translates in a letter to Mrs. 
Gisborne, to whom he owed his introduction to Calderon.} 
Medwin, with whom Shelley read this drama, comments on 
Shelley's admiration for it.* . 

The translation from the Magico Prodigioso is 
by no means so fragmentary, consisting of three scenes 
with a total of 657 lines. Like his translation from 
Faust, it was intendéd as the basis for an essay to be 
published in The Liberal,the abortive journal founded 
just before Shelley's death by Shelley, Byron and Hunt. 
Shelley considered this one of his best translations.° 
Medwini - we may take his opinion for what it is worth - 
says, "Shelley's translation from Calderon is equally a 
masterpiece, rendering the force and color of the first 
part of the Magico Prodigioso with surpassing truth. "* 

Shelley's first scene is connected with the 
second by a brief note accounting for the intervening 


action. fhis provides a sense of continuity, elimin- 


ates a great deal of trivial action, and enables Shelley 


1. Ingpen, Shelley's Collected Letters,ii, 749. 
2. Revised Life of Shelley, c44. 

3. Salt, A Shelley Primer, 99. 

4. Op. cit. 385. 
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to cover, after a fashion, the whole first half of the 
drama in his first and second scenes. 

A comparison of Shelley's translation with 
MacCarthy's English translation upholds Shelley in con- 
Sidering this one of his best translations. MaCene res 
translation professes to be true both to the literal 
meaning and to the metrical and rhythmical changes of 
Calderon. MacCarthy's accuracy of translation is greater 
than Shelley's, but Shelley's version far surpasses in 
dignity and beauty anything that is to be found in the 
rather jingling lines of MacCarthy. Shelley takes liber- 
ties, but they justify themselves. He ignores Calderon's 
scene division. His scene i includes all of the first 
five scenes in Calderon, with the omission of part of 
scene v, which he summarizes in a note. His scene ii 
includes scene vi and a part of vii in act II, while his 
scene iii includes scenes 7 to viii inclusive, in act 
III. In translating the stage directions he is rather 
‘free. A part of the translation of the scenes shows an 
effort to make use of the metres and approximate the 
rhyming schemes of Calderon, but in some passages (always 
when there is assonant rhyme in the original) he replaces 
the original metre with blank verse. ‘some of the speeches 


possess a nobility utterly beyond anything in the rhymed 
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translations of MacCarthy or the blank verse paraphrases 
of Fitzgerald. MacCarthy, in his preface, praises 
Shelley's translation enthusiastically, and says that 
these scenes "do not look pale even beside the original 
of that wonderful drama." 
TRANSLATION FROM THE GERMAN 

Shelley's translation from Goethe's Faust are 
‘gaia to have pleased Goethe. They consist of 525 
lines, partly from the Proloete in Heaven and partly 
from the May-Day Night Scene in the Hartz Mountains. 
Medwin admires them greatly, and vigorously attacks the 
"esregious" Mr. Haywood's rather stringent criticisms.@ 
So far as the spirit of the translation goes, Medwin is 
‘right, though it must be admitted that a translator who 
renders"Schierke und Zlend"from the setting of the May- 
wer Night Scene as "a desolate country", and"lustig"as 
| "airy 9 leaves something to be desired in the way of 
accuracy. Of the two scenes, the May-Day Night Scene 
is much the better done. 

As a rendition of the spirit and poetry of the 
scenes translated, these lines from Faust have been 


much admired. Subsequent translators have acknowledged 


1. H. S. Salt: A Shelley Primer, p. 100. 


2. Revised Life of Shelley, 385-5. 7 
3. 1. 410.See Locock, Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 


544-8 for other mistranslations. 
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the "unapproachable superiority"! of Shelley's trans- 
lation of Faust; Leigh Hunt gave it high praise in the 
issue of The Liberal in which it was published; and 
Hazlitt, reviewing The Posthumous Poems of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley in The Edinburgh Review for July, 1824, praises 
it as an admirable translation. | 
Considering all of Sheiley's dramatic transla- 
tions, we may conclude that, in spite of verbal. inaccu- 
racies, they have, in their fidelity to the spirit of 
the original and in the freedom and nobility of their 
English, some of the highest qualities of good trans- 
lation. W. M. Rossetti, while admitting imperfections, 
pronounces Shelley a translator “unrivalled among | 
Bnglishmen".2 But it is not as translation that these 
poems are significant in a consideration of Shelley's 
line ek a dramatist. They are relatively Orta 
among the whole weeks of Shelley's works, or even among 
his dramatic works. Their main significance for this 
treatise lies in their indicaticn of the dramatic fields 
that interested Shelley and the influence they must have 
had on Shelley's own ideas and methods in his original 


dramas. We find that Shelley is suctcessful in presenting 


1. D. F. MacCarthy, Prefece to Drames of Calderon (1853). 
2. A Memoir of Shelley, p.- 84. 
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the dramatic thought of aber. that his interest, in 
the cases of the Magico Prodigioso and Faust, is 
attracted to the most romantic material to be found 

in the drama, and that, in his translation from El 
Magico Prodigioso, he has the dramatic judgment to dis- 
pense with useless sarneediugettant and even to omit 


parts of scenes that are unnecessarily fulsome. 
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B. FRAGMENTS. 


Of the four fragments of original dramas by 
Shelley, three are so Small as to afford in themselves 
practically no basis for criticism. Only by reference 
to Shelley's correspondence, so rich in candid self- 
criticism and hints of his literary plans, can we get 
any idea of what these fragments might have been had 
not temperamental difficulties, bad health, and lack of 
popular appreciation combined to prevent their being 
finished. When, however, to the evidence from his 
letters we add sidelights from Mrs. Shelley's notes and 
the writings of those who were his intimate friends in 
life,+ we can get considerable light on these otherwise 
obscure fragments. 

OTHO 
Otho, of which we have three fragments with a 


2 


total of only sixteen lines,” is the dramatic fragment 


of which we know least. Shelley's letters contain no 
mention of this projected drama, nor do his biographers 


give us any more information. All we know of it is 
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1. Hogg, Medwin, Trelawny, Williams, Hunt, and Feacock. 

2. Shelley editors differ with regard to the test of 
OTHO. Mrs. Shelley gives sixteen lines, the Oxford 
dition eight, and the Woodberry Hdition, on the 
authority of Garnett, adds two more. Forman's 
Edition adds the fragments beginning, "Those whom 
nor power" and "Once more descend". This thesis 
follows Woodberry. 
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comprised in Mrs. Shelley's note: "He had this year 
(1817) also projected a poem on the subject of Otho, 
inspired by the pages of Tacitus". 

It is not surprising that the subject appealed 
to Shelley. Otho, the Roman emperor who rose to power 
over the dead body of one tyrant and killed himself to 
forestall death at the hands of a successful rebel -- 
"at once ys tyrant and tyrannicide", as Shelley calls 
him, is in the direct line of Shelley's life-long 
interest in tyrants and rebels. 

PASSO 

Tasso survives in twenty-six lines from a scene, 
and a three-stanza song of twenty-one lines. In the 
scene Maddalo, a courtier, Bria Pigna, a minister, have 
tried in vain to get access to the Duke; and a poet, 
Malpiglio, has vainly tried to show the Lady Leonora 
a sonnet in her honor. The song is a love song, evidently 
to Leonora, written in despair, amid gloomy surroundings. 
Probably it is sung by Tasso in prison. Garnet quotes 
from Shelley's notes for intended scenes a rather vague 
allusion to a scene where someone reads a sonnet to 


Leonora, and again where someone (probably Tasso) disguises 


1. Shelley's Select Letters, p. 245. Woodberry, III, 540. 
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himself as a shepherd, questions a lady about himself, 
and then unveils his identity. 

The direction in which this drama would probably 
have developed is rather vividly indicated by Shelley's 
letter of November 7, 1818, to Peacock. He speaks of 
Tasso as praying to his "perseeutor" "whom he knows to 
be the most remorseless, astra and inflexible of 
tyrants"; his dungeon is "low and dark" a "horrible abode 
for the coarsest and meanest thing that ever wore the 
Shape of man" and Tasso himself is a type of the genius 
oppressed by a "deaf and stupid tyrant".+ 

Other letters of Shelley show that he took con- 
Siderable interest in this projected drama. Tasso's 
life had made a Sissansae impression on his imagination, 
and he thought he could make the public feel sympathy 
with the poet's oppression. & With Tasso's writings he 
at first felt no sympathy” but by the time he wri tes to 
Peacock so eloquently of the handwriting, character, 


Fy, 


and fate of Tasso he nae Ra become quite in 


woe = ~~ =e —— = oe oe 


een Ofer, Ingpen: Shelley's Collected Letters, II, 635. 
Byron, in The Lament of Tasso, adopts @ same view of 
Tasso as a victim of Oppression. J. A. Symonds points 
out (Hncyc.Brit.) that the Duke was very patient with 
Tasso, allowing him spacious apartments, frequent 
visitors, and unrestricted correspondénce; and that 
Tasso regarded himself as the victim of his own mental 
disease, not of tyranny. 

2. Medwin, "202. 

3. Medwin, 262. 
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(aoe, 


. sympathy with his whole subject. Before this he had hes 


already mentioned to Hoget that he was studying Tasso's 
life with a view to dramatizing it and had told Peacock” 
that he intended dramatizing Tasso's madness, which he 
considered "if properly treated, admirably dramatic and 
poetic". The joint journal kept by the Shelleys contains 
several mentions of the reading of Tasso between 1814 and 
1816. Dowden” says that Shelley had intended to devote 
the whole summer of 1818 "and indeed the following year" 
to the writing of Tasso. 

That this drama, the subject of which, oppression, 
so well fitted in with Shelley's disposition, was never 
finished, was probably due to the publication of Byron's 
Lament of Tasso. | 

THE "UNFINISHED DRAMA" 

We have a longer fragment of Shelley's Unfinished 
Drama, two scenes, with a total of 245 lines. .This drama 
is concerned with an Indian Enchantress, a Pirate magi- 
cally transported to an enchanted isle, a Lady who loves 
the Pirate, and an Indian Youth who loves the Lady. This 


1. Ingpen, II, 600. 
ae Lhe penves inmolb. 


3- Life of Shelley, II, 228. 
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much we can gather from Mrs. Shelley's note and the two 

scenes that were finished. The fragment is utterly un- 

dramatic and fantastic. It bears on the face of it the 

assurance that it could hardly have been intended for 

the theatre. It contains one beautiful imaginative pas- 
iE 


sage~.which more than counterbalances such banal lines as 


And thou lovest not? If so, 
Young as thou aré thou canst afford to weepe 


Mrs. Shelley's note tells us that this drama was 
"undertaken for the amusement of the individuals who 
composed our saat ehicateiy society". The neon Mrs. Shelley's 
"a Pirate, a man of savage but noble nature" was prob- 
ably Captain Edward Trelawn rae The Lady may be guessed 
at as Jane Williams. 

But Shelley's mind was occupied with other dramas in 
addition to those actually attempted. Dowden” and ies Shel- 
ley‘ both mention his plan to write a heroic lyrical drama 
based on the book of Job. The influence of this idea, which 
Shelley never abandoned, is to be seen in the fragments of 
the Prologue to Hellas. The Shelley Notebook® contains a 


1. I,e,lines 127-238, formerly printed separately as The 
Ma ic Plant and incorporated with the Unfinished Drama 
by Rossetti in 1870. 

2. Williams' Journal for April 10 practically establishes 
this. 

Syl O86 
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memorandum for a drama on Napoleon and also a note~ on 
the first act of Modern Timon . The latter is mentioned 
in Williams's Journal under date of December 30, (1821). 
All these fragments and plans have their signif- 
icance in a consideration of Shelley's dramatic alates 
Too slight to offer us much basis for criticism within 
themselves, their very number indicates a greater in- 
terest in dramatic writing than we generally give Shelley 
credit for possessing. The fact that they were all laid 
_ aside almost as soon as begun indicates either that 
Shelley's interest was Superficial and dilettantish and 
ceased as soon as difficulties of construction presented 
themselves, or that his interest was more serious and 
was still concerned with some of the old subjects and 
groping for new ones when his death occurred. His death 
within a few months after concerning himself with the 


Modern.Timon, Unfinished Drama, and Charles the First 


makes it impossible to say that he had abandoned them 
definitely. Had he died between October 8, 1618 and the 
spring of 1819 it would have seemed equally probable that 
he had abandoned Prometheus Unbound after the first act, 
which is of course contrary to the facts. 


When we examine the subject matter on which these 
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plays would have depended if completed, we perceive 
certain general similarities ga hoeeteieae of Shelley's 
preferences in the way of dramatic material. Otho was 
a "tyrant and tyrannicide", Tasso (in Shelley's mind) 

a victim of pitiless oppression, Napoleon a tyrant and 
oppressor, and Job a man persecuted by a devil possessing 
absolute power. Cerias I, if we may anticipate our 
treatment of that considerable fragment, was the tool of 
oppressive ministers. In each of these it is plain that 
the dramatic conflict must have been between oppressor 
and oppressed. Only the Modern Timon, of the nature of 
which we are ignorant, and the Unfinished Drama, in which 
there is no evidence of any conflict at all, fail to 
indicate Shelley's preference for the struggle of tyrant 
and victim. This circumstance will have its weight in 
our subsequent efforts to discover whether or not Shelley 
was fitted by character and training for becoming a 

great dramatist. 

As literature the fragments considered in this 
chapter are practically valueless. ‘fhe only circumstance 
that make thom worth considering at all is the fact that 
they throw some light on Shelley's dramatic psychology 
and thus help toward a better understanding of his com- 


pleted dramas. 
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Chapter III. 
DRAMAS IN ELIZABETHAN DRAMATIC FORM. 
A. Charles the First. 


The fragment of Charles the First should ordina- 
rily be discussed with the other dramatic fragments of 
Shelley, but it is so much larger aaeoriers sO much more 
basis for discussion that it is better treated along with 
The Cenci, which it followed in point of time. It was 
written at various times between January and June, 1822, 
but the idea of the play had been in Shelley's mind since 
1818. According to Mrs. Shelley, he advanced but slowly 
with it, and finally threw it aside for The Triumph of 
Life, which he left unfinished at his death. 

There are frequent allusions to this drama in 
Shelley's eee rorianc en which make it clear that this 
was one of his favorite and most ambitious projects. 
Before he had himself entertained the idea of writing a 
drama on the subject of Charles I he had urged Mrs. Shelley 
to undertake the task, and she had apparently done so.” 


1. Ingpen, 608, 626, 805, 857, 872, 916, 928, 930, 934, 
945, 955, 977. 

Ben LUDA OCG. See also Mrs. Shelley's note to The 
Cenei ry 
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Mrs. Shelley abandoned the play "for lack of the necessary 
books of reference," and Shelley himself took up the idea 
later. | An ulterior object of the play was to procure 2100 
to lend to Leigh Hunt.* Shelley intended making it a 
careful, finished play, adapted to the stage, and free 
from partisan feeling. He writes Hunt that if he can 


finish Charles The First as planned it will surpass The 


Cenci,® and assures his publisher, Ollier, that if finished 


te 


it will be a good play. He tells @relawny® "I am now 


writing a play for the stage ... In style and manner I 
shall approach as near our great dramatist as my feeble 
powers will permit. King Lear is my model." 

But there were difficulties upon which it seems he 


had not counted. He had never been able to interest him- 


6 


self in English history and he found his plotting more 


difficult than he had anticipated.” He tells Peacock that 


it is "a devil of a nut to crack."8 Finally he tells 


el 


Hunt and Gisborne” that he does nothing with Charles the 


First because there is nothing to inspire him to undertake 


=< = = = “aw = oo 


1. Mrs. J. Marshall: Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, p. 17. 
2e Ingpen 945. 


3. Ingpen 934, 
4. Ingpen 916, 857. 
5 Records, To 
6. Ingpen 608, 
7. Ingpen 965, 
8. Ingpen 928, 
Gc enepens945, 977. 
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any subject deeply and'seriously. Medawint comments upon 
Shelley's sporadic manner of writing Charles the First, 
his difficulties, and his final abandonment of the play. 
"Nothing," said Meawin,” "could so far conquer his repug- 
nance as to complete it." ; | 

The play has received very little attention from 
critics. Dowden rather slights it in his Life of Shelley, 
merely quoting from Shelley's letters and commenting” that 
the play contains admirable dramatic writing but gives no 
evidence of becoming a well-built tragedy. Smith's 
Critical Biography devotes six pages (219-226) to defend- 
ing the dramatic character of The Cenci, but has never a 
word about Charles the First. Saas Shelley- His Life 
and His Works, Helene Richter's Shelley, and H. Druskowitz's 
Shelley merely mention it in passing, without considering 
its merits. Rossetti's Memoir of Shelley, Symond's Shelley, 
and Sharp's Life of Shelley ignore it completely. A Clutton- 
Brock* treats it rather perfunctorily, but shows at least 
that he has given the fragment some consideration. His 
conclusion is that the scenes "contain a good deal of elo- 
quent talk, but there is no movement and little character 


in them." The fragment is more adequately treated by 
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1. Life of Shelley, pp. 540-3. 
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4, Shelley: The Man and The Poet, p. 268. 
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John Todhunter, Stopford Brooke, and H. S. Salt. "As far 

as it goes, Charles the First is a striking and powerful at- 
tempt" concludes H. §. Sait.+ Stopford Brooke” ascribes 
considerable importance to the poem, and finds it "full of 


steady power, power more at its ease than in The Cenci." 


Todhunter® 


sketches the characters of the play and finds 
many indications of a high dramatic quality. 

Dr. E. S. Bates, in his thesis, Shelley's The Cenci,* 
devotes considerable space to the discussion of Shelley's 
possibilities as a dramatist, yet dismisses Charles the 
First with a half-paragraph of less than a dozen lines.°? 

When we consider that Charles the First is after 
all only a fragment we need not wonder that so many writ- 
ers on Srevige Tee passed it by without examination 
or without comment. But it is a fairly large fragment, 
of two complete and ey Sane scenes, totaling over 
800 lines. It was the object of rather considerable and 
anxious thought on the part of the poet. It was written 
after The Cenci and was intended for the stage. It was 


Shelley's only attempt at practical drama after The Cenci, 
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1. A a PRiner aD. 4 « 

2. Preface to Selections from Shelley, pp» xlix and l. 
3. A Study of Shelley, pp. 271-281. 

4, Columbia, 1908. 
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and his letters Show that it was a serious, thoughtful 
attempt. When these facts are considered, it becomes 
plain that Charles the First is a@ very important piece of 
evidence in discussing the moot question of Shelley's abil- 
ity to develop into a great Areata And this fact, in 
turn, makes it worth while to attempt to discover just why. 
the drama was not finished. 

The reasons ordinarily assigned are that Shelley 
either lacked both the constructive ability and continued 
application necessary for completing the play or that his 
distaste for the study of history was so great that he was 
unable to master his material. The first view is support- 
ed by the lack of structural unity found in many of Shelley's 
longer poems, by the long list of poems left incomplete by 
Shelley,2 by the apparent dilatoriness with which Shelley 
treated the project, and by Shelley's own admissions that 
the play was providing such difficulties that he could not 
"Seize upon the conception of the subject es a whole."* 

It is also a matter of record that Shelley disliked 
history. Rossetti quotes two utterances of Shelley on 


l. Between 1/4 and 1/3 of the Woodberry edition's four 
volumes is taken up with fragments. 
2e Ingpen 955. 


3. Memoir of Shelley, p. 133. 
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the subject of history: 


— 


"I am determined to apply myself to a study 
that is hateful and disgusting to my very soul, 
but which is above all other studies necessary 
for him who would be listened to as a mender of 
antiquated abuses - I mean that record of crimes 

and miseries, history" (1812) 
and 
"I am unfortunately little skilled in English 
history; and the interest that it excites in me is 
so feeble that I find it a duty to attain merely 
to that general knowledge of it which is indispen~ 
s&@ble." (1818) 

Against this evidence we must bear in mind the fact 
that Shelley did accomplish in The Cenci a task of construc- 
tion somewhat similar to that which Charles the First pre- 
sented, though not so difficult in the nature of its materi- 
als. It might be added that Prometheus Unbound was success- 
fully resumed after an interruption, and that the twenty 
days between Shelley's admission that he has ceased working 
on Charles the First and the date of his death was not a 
sufficient lapse of time to show that the play had been 
abandoned. As for Shelley's professed aversion to history, 
it is a matter of record that he was by no means negligent 
of historical reading. Of the fifty-one books listed by 
Mrs. Shelley as read by Shelley in 18152 eighteen are his- 


torical or biographical, twenty-one are poetry, and the 


1. Mrs. Je Marshall: Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, I, 123. 
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remaining twelve dramatic, philosophical and sociological. 
Thus there is not sufficient evidence to show that 
Shelley abandoned Charles the First on account of inabil- 
ity to complete it, or even that he had definitely aban-= 
doned the play. Any argument founded on the statement 
that the play was finally abandoned is based on assumption. 
A more reasonable hypothesis to exe) upon is that 
Shelley would probably have gosusegROe we the pee in later 
months. It is well known that during his last days Shelley 
labored under considerable depression of spirits. Hellas, 
he writes to John Gisborne, was written in "one of those 
few manents of enthusiasm which now seldom visit me and 
which make me pay dearly for their visits," and in the 
same letter he remarks, "I write nothing but by fits "2 
When a man who feels himself unappreciated by his public 
and is, in addition, too depressed to-compose to advantage, 
throws aside a piece of work on which he has expended the 
preparation Shelley gave to Charles the First, it is more 
reasonable to suppose that he will return to it later than 
that he has definitely abandoned it. Shelley required 
enthusiasm to sustain him in his work. Prometheus Unbound 
and The Cenci furnished him a subject on which he could 
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easily become enthusiastic, but Charles the First offered 
some complications in the usual formula of Shelley's sym- 
pathies. The Roundheads as lovers of liberty could ap- 
peal to his enthusiasm, but as religious bigots they must 
have repelled him. Cromwell the liberator was adaptable 
enough to the Shelleyan formula, but Cromwell the desvot 
offered awkward complications. Whether or not he could 
have overcome this conflict of interests within himself is 
a question that cannot be answered, but the fact that the 
complication existed must have had its influence in caus- 
ing him to desist from the play. 

Examining the scenes singly for evidences of 
dramatic power or weakness, we find the first Sens prob- 
ably the best of the five. It shows an eye for theatrical 
values that is surprising in one of so little actual lmowl- 
edge of the stage as Shelley is supposed to have had. As 
an opening scene for a historical play it could hardly be 
improved upon. The key to the dramatic struggle is placed 
in our hands at once by the dramatic contrast of royal 
splendor with Puritan sourness. The masque, with its 
spectacular value of color and movement, gives evidence of 
an eye for theatrical effectiveness that one would hardly 
have suspected Shelley of possessing, It is as theatri- 
cally effective as the masques in the Elizabethan plays 
from which Shelley doubtless got the idea. - The entry of 
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Leighton, a victim of royal tyranny, gives additional 
point to the complaints of the citizens. The dialogue 
is at least as dramatically effective as that of The Genci. 
The characters are carefully distinguished. The first 
citizen is moderate in his opinions and talks little. The 
second citizen, an old man, is a bitter and uncompromising 
hater of Court and Church, and voices his invectives with- 
out restraint. The third citizen chimes in with the 
second, and the youth is a visionary with an eye single to 
beauty. in general the scene is somewhat comparable to 
Shakespeare's opening scene in Julius Caesar, but Shakes- 
peare's speeches are shorter and more realistic, and 
Shakespeare's scene concludes with a promise of further vig- 
orous action, whereas the conclusion of Shelley's scene 
does not point directly to any subsequent related action. 
The second scene contains 502 lines. It contains 
practically no action such as would advance the drama. 
Like the first scene it is introductory and expository. 
The King, the Queen, Laud, Streffora, Cottington, St. John, 
and the Fool, Archy, are all introduced and made to reveal 
their characters. 
Charles is weak, but not utterly bad. There is 4 
nobility, a gentleness and grace about him, that appeals 
to us. The Queen is clear-sighted, ambitious and auto- 


cratic, but she loves Charles and their children - a Shel- 
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leyan Lady Macbeth. She manages Charles with the great- 
est ease. Strafford is thorough-going in his hatred of 
the people, but is apparently sincere in his loyalty to 
the King. Laud, however, is a bigot of the most vengeful 
and @ruel type; there are strong a Haaeations that had the 
play been finished he would have been made into an inhuman 
type of Evil in the form of religious bigotry, just as the 
Jupiter of Prometheus Unbound may be said to typify ab- 
stract Evil and Count Cenci Evil in the concrete. The 
Fool, Archy, is fashioned after the fool in Calderon's 
Cisma de Inglaterra and the fool in Shakespeare's King 
_Lear.+ He resembles Lear's fool however, only in his un- 
derstanding of the real situation; there is no comparison 
between the two as to wit. In exaggerated romantic fash- 
ion Charles is made to attribute a kind of super-rational 
insight to the fool, on the score of his being a little 
crack-brained. Shelley even strains a point and makes 
the Fool crack a jest on pantisocracy - this for the bene- 
fit of the Lakers. The King consents to the bloody stamp~ 
ing out of the Scotch revolt. The attitude of the King's 
side is made clear in this scene. Thus at the enonot 

692 lines Shelley has made the audience familiar with the 


1. Medwin: Life of Shelley, 343. Salt: Shelley Primer, 77. 
&£. Scene IIT, 1, 1O00- ° 
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nature of the conflict, the attitude of each side, and the 
principal forces on one side. He has prepared for the 
first clash - the expedition against the Scots - but he 
has failed to advance the action. © The forces that are to 
work upon the King's weakness and produce his ruin are made 
evident in this scene, They are the pride and ambition 
of the Queen, the vengeful fanaticism of Laud and the in- 
tolerance of Strafford. 7 

The third scene is incomplete. It is a star cham- 
ber trial and shows the first actual conflict between the 
opposing forces. It also further develops the character 
of the chief villain, Laud. 

The fourth scene, also unfinished, shows Hampden, 
Pym, Cromwell, Cromwell's daughter, and Sir Harry Vane on 
the point of flight to America. Their arrest, which would 
have provided action for the scene, is not reached. The 
fifth scene is a mournful song by Archy, and was probably 
intended for the last act, after Charles's execution. 

Shelley's further plans for the drama are to be 
found in the third of his notebooks. As deciphered by 
Forman, the whole plan is as follows:2 
Act lst The Mask . 
Scene. lGwe Steeee Eastwick & citizens - See aes 
see Rants or ee Pa cat 7 an King Wentworth, 


Laud. Lo Keeper Coventry Lord Essex Archy to them enter 
Dr. John, ee & the lawyers - circumstances indicative 


1. The Shelley Notebooks III, pp» 103-5, ed. Forman, 
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first of the state of the country & Government, & the 
demands of the King and Queen, Laud &c. secondly of the 
methods for securing money & power. 

Scene 34 Pym, Hazelrig Cromwell, young Sir H. 
Vane, Hampden & - their character and intentions - a 
pursuivant comes with an order of council to prevent 
their embarkation = Cromwells speech on that occasion - 
high commission pursuivants. 

Messengers of council. 
The imprisonment of members of Parliament. Lauds ex= 
cessive thirst for gold & blood. Williams committed to 
the Tower to whom Laud owed his first promotion 

Act 2° Scene l, 

Chiefs of the Popular Party, Hampden's trial & its effects -- 
Reasons of Hampden & his colleagues for resistance - young 
Sir H, Vane's reasons: The first rational & logical, the 
Second impetuous & enthusiastic. 

Reasonings on Hampden's trial pe 222. 

The King zealous for the Church inheriting this 
disposition from his father. 

This act to open between the two Scotch Wars. 

Haster day 1636 
The reading of the Liturgy 
Lord Tiquai 

The Covenant 

The determined resistance against Charles & the 
liturgy -- 

Worse than the worse is indecision 

Mary di Medici the Queen came to England in 1638. 

it was observed that the sword & pestilence fol- 

lowed her wherever she went & that her restless 

Spirit embroiled everything she approached, 

The King annulled at York 

Many unlawful grants &© in wh 


This concludes Shelley's plan, but at the top of one of the 
pages is pencilled 


AGt ec 
After the lst Scottish War 


and at the bottom, 1 
The Eng - Strafford's death. 


1. On pages 19, 20, vol. III of Forman's ed. of The pel ey 
Notebook occur the lines supposed by Forman and Rosse 
to be an address to death by Henrietta in the latter part 
of Charles the First. 
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It is hardly Weree while Conon ter into a detailed 
discussion of this plan, It shows that Shelley had plen- 
ned the drama beyond the point where he ceased nee 
scenes III and IV as written are amplified and modified 
from the plan for scene Ur and the later scenes of the 
poem are not accounted for in the plans at all. This 
shows that Shelley followed his plans rather loosely. 

That he had abesilyy completed ane act, according to his 
plans, without having planned in advance more than one 
scene of the next act, is a strong indication that Shelley 
was having serious difficulty with the plotting, assuming 
that the notes in Notebook III represent all the planning 
Shelley had completed. 

The drama contains some s neeches fully comparable 
to those of The Cenci. The attack on the nobility by the 
second Citizen,? the impassioned lines synoken by Hampden 


} are the best speeches. 


about liberty,” end Archy's song 
The trial of Bastwick in scene iii is the best sustained 
passage of dramatic verse. 

The speeches have the peculiar Shelleyan intensity 


of feeling, like those of other plays already noted. There 


1. I, 150-175. 

2. IV, 14-36. 

3. V, 10-18. This song has been set to music four times, 
by Sir G. A. Macfarren, 1867; H. C. Banister, 1870; 
L. N. Parker, 1874; F. C. Atkinson, 1876, 
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is also present the touch of Shakespearian diction en- 
countered in all the other plays except Prometheus Unbound. 
"Vile participation" (I, 79) recalls Shakespeare's use of 
the expression in I Herr yay eee Te "Withal," in the 
sense of with in "catch poor rogues withal," I, 160, is 
like the Shakespearian use of the word in such expressions 
as "bait fish withal" etc. Archy's "your quiet kingdom | 
of man" suggests pee Gaessr, it, 1, 06 = (he gtate oL 
man like to a little kingdom," also Macbeth I, iii, 140. 
Kineslear*sscomment =A bitter fool," J.>iv, 150, is 
reflected in the Queen's "Archy is shrewd and bitter; eile 
460. Hampden's passionate speech on liberty in Scene IV, 
owes something to Gaunt's famous patriotic speech in 
Richards! Lh, There are indifferent puns in the Shakes- 
pearian manner, and a number of lines with only an indefi- 
nite Shakespearian suggestiveness, such as "the base patch- 
work of a leper's rags," 1, 234, and "Thou perfect, just 
and honorable man," II, 319. . 

We may say of the fragment of Charles the First, 
therefore, that it is at least equal to The Cenci in its 
use of dramatic blank verse, and that in it Shelley shows 
on increased skill in distinguishing minor characters. 

It shows an increased ability to motivate the action, and 
a closer attention to stage effects. Yet it shows 4 


failure in the only humorous character attempted, and its 
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action is certainly slow in getting started. Shelley's 
notes on the drama very significantly say a good deal more 
about speeches and reasons and less about actions than 
might be expected. The structure and plot cannot well be 
criticised, owing to its unfinished state. Shelley's plan 
and letters show that the structure gave him difficulties, 
and the three consecutive scenes of the first act, while no 
more loosely connected than many an Elizabethan chronicle 
play, are certainly too loosely connected for good acting 
drama even upon a stage where Elizabethanism had become a fad. 
There are available only three English plays with 
which Shelley's fragment may be compared. Reinhard Fertig, 
in Die Dramatisierungen des Schicksals Karls I von Pees 
etc., Hrlangen, 1910, gives brief summaries and discussions 
of nine English dramas on the subject, and mentions two no 
longer to be founds! There is nothing in the thesis that 


1. The Famous Tragedy of King Charles the First, anon., 
London, 1649. 
The Tragical Actors or the Martyrdome of the late King 
Charles, wherein Oliver's late falsehood with the rest 
of his gang are described in their several actions and 
stations. Anon., 1660. 


The Royal Martyr or King Charles the First. By Alexander 
Lyfe. 1709 (London?) 

Kine Charles the First, An Historical Tragedy written in 
rearacien of Shakspere by W. Havard. london, 1737. 
Charles the First. An Historical Drama in two Parts. 
London 1807, 

P. B. Shelley, Charles the First. London 1824, 

Charles the First, a tragedy by E. Cobham Brewer, 1828. 


(not in Brit, Museum or Bodleian Lib.) 
Charles the First, A Historical ‘wragedy in 5 Acts, by 
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would indicate any connection between Shelley's fragment 
and any of the other dramas. The dramas of W. Havard 
(1737) and W, G. Wills (1873) are the only plays discuss- 
ed in this thesis that are available for closer comparison 
with Shelley. Neither of the plays shows the slightest 
connection with Shelley's fragment, except that all three 
are avowed imitations of Shakespeare. Both begin the 
action at a later point than that reached by Shelley. 

The first is dull, declamatory, and without sufficient ac- 
tion. Its one would-be tragic scene is merely sentimental, 
It was acted at the Theatre Royal, in Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
The second, performed at the Lyceum Theatre, September bbe 
1872, has considerably more claim to merit. fhe blank 
verse is good, the play is well constructed, and the char- 
acters are well-drawn. With Henry Irving in the title role, 
the production was a great success. It held the stage for 
two hundred nights.- Structurally it is superior to 
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Footnote 1 cont. from page 157. 
Me Re. Mitford, London 1834. 


King Chsrles the First, a Dramatic Poem in five Acts 

Diver ie Derr ine y . Tondon 1846. 

Charles the First, An Historical Trahedy in four Acts, 

byuW. Ge Wills. Edinburgh & London, 1875. Performed 

at Lyceum Theatre, 

C, P. Flockton, Bath 1879, wrote a drama on the subject, 

but it is not to be found in principal English and German 

libraries. 

Charles I, A Tragedy in five Acts by Arthur Gray Butler. 
1. See the pre face to the play, also E. C,. Stedman: Vic- 

torian Anthology, selection and note. 
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Shelley's fragment. Browning's Straftord, written for 
Macready in 1837, though it makes Strafford, and not 
Charles, the central figure, belongs to the same cycle of 
plays, and may be glanced at in comparison with Shelley's 
Charles the First. Strafford is more compact, more 
realistic, and more objective than Charles the First, yet 
the individual scenes are harder to understand. Charles 
the First is the more diffuse, ideal, and poetic, and, so 
far as can be judged from its unfinished condition, would 
very likely have been structurally inferior to Browning's 
play. In everything except structure, Charles the First 
compares favorably with the other dramas dealing with 
Charles the First, but structurally - and here Sens al- 
lowance must be made for its fragmentary condition - Shel- 


ley's drama appears inferior. 
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De Lue scencr 


The Cenci is the most purely dramatic of any of 
Shelley's completed works, and must be the main basis for 
any discussion of Shelley's ability as a dramatist. It 
has been so thoroughly discusseat already that the present 
treatment can add very little to the fund of knowledge 
about the play. It can, however, reach independent crit- 
ical conclusions and bring the discussion of the play into 
closer connection with Shelley's other dramas and with the 
larger question of Shelley's natural fitness for the writ- 
ing of drama. 

The occasion and motive of the poem are suoplied 
by Shelley in his preface and letters and by Mrs. Shelley 
in her notes. Shelley had come across a manuscript tell- 
ing the eet story of the Cenci family, one of the great 
noble houses of 16th Century Rome. He had been much im- 
pressed by the tale and had translated the manuscript 
into English. A visit to the palace of the Cenci family, 
and above all, a supposed Richey of Beatrice that he had 
Seen in the Colonna Palace, increased his interest in the 


subject until he determined to dramatize it. The subject 


1. Principally by Dr. H. S. Bates, to whose thesis, A Study 


of Shelley's The Cenci, frequent reference is made in the 
succeeding pagese 
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was intensely dramatic and the plot simple. Shelley 
buried himself in the subject, and by working rapidly com- 
pleted his drama between May and August of 1819. Mrs. 


Shelley's note gives us a very clear idea of the physical 


conditions under which the drama was written: 


"Some of our friends were residing in the neigh- 
borhood of Leghorn, and we took a small house, Villa 
Valsovano, about half way between the town: and Monte 
Nero, where we remained during the summer. Our 
villa was situated in the midst of a podere; the 
peasants sang as they worked beneath our windows, 
during the heats of a very hot season, and at night 
the water-wheel creaked as the process of irrigation 
went on, and the fireflies flashed from among the 
myrtle hedges:- nature was bright, sunshiny, and cheer- 
ful, or diversified by storms of a majestic terror, 
such as we had never before witnessed. 


"At the top of the house there was a sort of ter- 
race. There is often such in Italy, generally roof- 
ede This one was very small, yet not only roofed 
but glazed; this Shelley made his study; it looked out 
on a wide prospect of fertile country, and commanded 
a view of the near sea. The storms that sometimes 
varied our day showed themselves most picturesquely 
as they were driven across the ocean; sometimes the 
dark lurid clouds dipped towards the waves, and be- 
came water spouts, that churned up the water beneath, 
as they were chased onward, and scattered by the tem- 
pest. At other times the dazzling sunlight and heat 
made it almost intolerable to every other; but Shelley 
basked in both, and his health and spirits revived 
under their influence. In this airy cell he wrote 
the principal part of The Cenci." 


The criticism of The Cenci has followed the same 
general course as that of Prometheus Unbound. Contempora- 
ry magazine criticism was bitterly hostile. Criticisms 
expressed in letters, articles, and interviews by Shelley's 


literary friends and acquaintances varied, but was in the 
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main favorable. Criticisms by Shelley editors and later 
commentators have been generally eulogistic. 

| The major part of the review in The New Monthly 
Magazine, May, 1820,° is taken up with emphasizing the 
monstrousness of Shelley's theme. The tone of the criti- 
cism is unsympathetic, but dispassionate, The reviewer 
finds some merit in the poetry, but concludes that it is 
a "strange instance of perverted genius." 


"We are far from denying that there is great 
.power in many parts of this shocking tragedy. Its 
euthor has at least shewn himself capable of leav- 
ing those cold abstractions which he has usually 
chosen to embody, and of endowing human characters 
with life, sympathy, and passion. With the excep- 
tion of Cenci, who is half maniac and half fiend, 
his persons speak and act like creatures of flesh 
and blood, not like the problems of strange philos- 
ophy set in motion by galvanic art. The heroine, 
Beatrice, is, however, distinguished only from the 
multitude of her sex by her singular beauty and suf- 
ferings. In destroying her father she seems impell- 
ed by madness rather than will, and in her fate ex- 
cited pity more by her situation than her virtues. 
Instead of avowing the deed, and asserting its jus- 
tice, as would be strictly natural for one who had 
committed such a crime for such a cause - she tries 
to avoid death by the meanest arts of falsehood, and 
encourages her accomplices to endure the extremities 
of torture Yather than implicate her by confession, 
The banquet given by Cenci to all the cardinals and 
nobles of Rome, in order to give expression 


of Shelley's Drar 
1. It must be pointed out that Dr. E. S. Bates, im A Study, - 
The Cenci, Columbia, 1908, has given a history of the 
criticism of The Cenci, some of which must of necessity 
be repeated in this thesis. The present review, of g 
course, goes back to the original sources. 
Ze PPe 550-553. 
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to his delight on the violent deaths of his sons, 
is a wanton piece of absurdity, which could have 
nothing but its improbability to recommend it for 
adoption. The earlier scenes of the play are 
tame - the middle ones petrifying - and the last 
scene of all, affecting and gentle." — 


The Literary Gazette for April 1, 18201 is pretty 
well represented in its opinion by the following: 


"We protest most solemnly that when we reached 
the last page of this play; our minds were so im- 
pressed with its odious and infernal character that 
we could not believe it to be written by a mortal 
being for the gratification of his fellow creatures 
upon this earth: it seemed to be the production of a 
fiend and calculated for the entertainment of devils 
in hell ... . No; the whole design, and every part 
of it, is a libel upon humanity; the conception of a 
brain not only distempered, but familiar with in- 
famous images, and accursed contemplations." 


e iysaepraet 


The Monthly Magazine for April, 1820, 
and somewhat supercilious review says that Shelley has "not 
only "overs tepved the bounds and modesty of nature', but 
has absolutely turned sentiment into nonsense and grief 
into raving, while we in vain endeavor to persuade ourselves 
that such faults cen be redeemed by occasional bursts of en- 
ergy and true poetry." 

The London Magazine for May, 1820° is somewhat sim- 
ilar to The New Monthly in its attitude, condemning the rot- 
tenness and wickedness of the theme as unfit for drama and 


seeing behind everything the diseased imagination of Shelley 


We PPhe 209-10. 
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himself. Nevertheless, the poem is found to contain pas- 
sages of considerable literary merit. 

The Monthly Review, for February, 1821, thinks the 
subject utterly unsuitable and deprecates what it calls 
Shelley's "old-play insanity," i.e., the return to the 
frankness of Elizabethan drama. Shelley's genius is not 
denied, but is regarded as grossly perverted. "We cor- 
diaily hope that nothing may ever prevent us from rendering 
due homage to genius, wherever it be found; for however man 
may pervert it, still it bears the indication and retains 
the sound of the voice of Heaven within us. ve erant, then, 
that a plain proof is afforded of Mr. Shelley's (sic) powers 
in almost every scene of this drama; and one or two such 
examples we shall endeavor to select." The review con-~ 
cludes by assuring Shelley that its criticisms have. been made 
"in the spirit of honest applause and honest censure.” 

Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine for December, 1821,° 
digresses from a furious assault upon Shelley's Adonais to 
rain a few cuffs and kicks upon The Cenci. These passing 
remarks upon The Cenci are the bitterest to be encountered 
among contemporary criticism of the play. After quoting 
@ passage as an example of Shelley's "frigid rant", the 
reviewer follows it up thus: 
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"So much for the history of 'Glue' - and so 
much easier it is to rake together the vulgar 
vocabulary of rottenness and reptilism, than to 
paint the workings of the mind. this raving is 
such as perhaps no excess of madness ever raved, 
except in the imagination of a Cockney, determined 
to be as mad as possible, and, opulent in his re- 
collections of the shambles." 
The British Review and London Critical Journal for 
June, 1821," while it lacks the denunciating violence of 
Blackwood's, is the most telling and thorough-going of all 
the contemporary indictments of the play.° The sole merit 
accorded The Cenci is that it is "the best, because by far. 
the most intelligible, of Mr. Shelley's works." YetRilt 
has, in fact, nothing really dramatic about it. It is a 
series of dialogues in verse; and mere diversified dia- 
logue will never make a drama." The review then proceeds 
to show that the extraordinary horror of the story, and not 
its dramatic qualities, has caused it to live in popular 
tradition. "Incestuous rape, murder, the rack, and the 
scaffold, are not the proper materials of the tragic muses 
crimes and vunishments are not in themselves dramatic, though 
the conflict of passions which they occasion, and from which 
they arise, often is so." The stark unreality of Cenci's 


~~ =e = —— = = -——_— = = wD 


1. Dr. Bates, p. 16, note, has pointed out the inaccurate use 
Blackwood's makes of the quotations held up for ridicule, 

2. ppe 380-389. 

3. Thie review, the most significant of the lot, has been 
overlooked by Woodberry and Bates in their list of con- 
temporary criticisms of the play; also by John P, Anderson 
in the bibliography appended to Sharp's Life of Shelley. 
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character is again pointed out. "There is no mode of ex- 
pressing depravity in words aie Mr. Shelley has not ran-~ 
sacked his imagination to ascribe to this wretch. His de- 
pravity is not even that of human nature; for it is deprav- 
ity without passion, without aim, without temptation: it is 
depravity seeking gratification, first, in the perpetration 
of all that is most repulsive to human feelings, and next 
in making a display of its atrocity to the whole world." 
The reviewer draws a sharp distinction between incest plays 
like The Cenci and incest plays like Qedipus Tyrannus, where 
the deed is done unwittingly. He then condemns the struc- 
ture of the play on the ground that the action fails to 
advance except in the third and fourth acts, and concludes 
with several quotations to prove his statement that "The 
language is loose and disjointed; sometimes it is ambitious 
of simplicity, and it then becomes bald, inelegent, and 
prosaic." 

In all this contemporary criticism there is a gen- 
eral agreement in condemning The Cenci for the monstrosity 
of its subject, the unnaturalness of Cenci's character, the 
uncouthness of the language, and, incidentally the personal 
morelity and radical opinions of its author. The personal 
prejudices of the reviewers nave been violent enough to ob- 
secure the soundness of judgment underlying some of their 


criticisms, so that contemporary criticism of Shelley has 
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become, not altogether deservedly, a byword for critical 
density. 

Among Shelley's friends Leigh Hunt, to whom the play 
was dedicated, was the only one to take up the cudgels pub- 


licly in defence of The Cenci, Noticing the book briefly 


in The Examiner for March 19, 1820, he calls it "the great- 
est dramatic production of the day." Writing to the 
Shelleys a little later, he calls The Cenci "a noble book", 
"a true stately, and yet affectionate mixture of poetry, 
philosophy and human nature, horror and all redeeming sweet- 
ness of intention."= In two articles published in The 
Indicator for July 19 and 26, 1820, "ne quotes several pas-~ 
sages with approval, and defends the play against the 
criticisms of previous reviewers. What the other review- 
ers denounce as Beatrice's weakness in denying her guilt is 
to Hunt an evidence of extreme subtlety of characterization - 
Beatrice is so naturally abhorrent from guilt of this kind 
that she can almost persuade herself of its non-existence. 
As to the criticism that the whole story is impossible, 

"let the names and writings of the elder dramatists answer 
all objections on that score," says Hunt. "It is the 
enormity that ores the case. The unhappy patient is 


1. Leigh Hunt's Correspondence, I, 154. 
2. pp. 319-336 inclusive of both articles. 
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insane with self-will and with the fury of being opposed; 
and he will do the worst and most horrible things, precise- 
ly because he, as well as others, knows them to be the 
worst." iwice agains in later years Hunt returns to 
praise The Cenci. These later utterances show him somewhat 
' more willing than formerly to concede imperfections in the 
play, but he believed to the last that Shelley, had he lived, 
"would have been the greatest dramatic writer since the days 
of Elizabeth." 

Mrs. Shelley calls the play "the finest thing he 
ever wrote ,"* Shelley's own opinion was that the play 
"ought to sell well"? and was "singularly well fitted for 


the stage." 


He wrote to Medwin later that it was "dis- 
mal enough”, and added, "I don't think very much of it. 
His final opinion of it seems to be represented by this lat- 
ter statement, for in 1822 he tells Dre lawne y® that "The 
Cenci is a work of art," but "I don't think much of it." 


Thomas Love Peacock wrote Shelley that he didn't like the 


play and didn't think it would do,” but later he expressed 


Le e Sen. 

Bs men Byron and His Contemporaries, end ed., LBch yey sale 
266 and Imagination and Fancy, Tew Ort weLOlD maps aces 

3. Quoted by Bates, p. l6-17. 

4, Note on The Cenci. 

5. Ingpen, 766. 


6. Ingpen, 768. 
Vs snegpen 77 O 


8. Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron, 1868, 
Pe Se 
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a more favorable opinion: "This is unquestionably a work 


of great dramatic power, but it is as unquestionably not 


a work for the modern English stage. It would have been a 
great work in the days of Massinger."+ Horace ani cheeres 
ferred The Cenci to Prometheus Unbound.© Edward E. Williams 
greatly admired The Cenci, Drelawnfy preferred Epipychidion, 
and Medwin gave the poem qualified npeeses Byron is re- 
ported by the proverbially untrustworthy Medawin* to have ad- 
mired the play, but from his own and Shelley's correspondence® 
we know that he considered the play "sad work", Keats 'S 
Opinion, rather vaguely expressed in a letter to Shelley® 
seems to be that the poem suffers for lack of discipline. 

When Trelawney, meeting Wordsworth in Switzerland in 1819, 
asked him his opinion of The Cenci, Wordsworth dismissed it 
with a contemptuous "yont do."’ Neither Scott nor Coleridge 


has left us any expression of opinion about the play. 


1. Peacock's Works, iii, 435. 

Ze bates, 17. 

Moy (apenas aly pa eahe ie 

4, Byron at Pisa, New York, 1824, pp. 61, 182. Citation 
from Bates, p. 18. 

5. Ingpen, 910, and Prothero ed. of Byron's Works, V, 74. 
and 268. Dr. Bates is slightly inaccurate in cuoting 
the former. Shelley does not say that Byron "was loud 
- e » in censure", but merely that he “censures The Cenci," 

6. Ingpen, 810. 

7, Trelawney, Records, ii, 35. This incident is dubious. 
Trelawney relates it ae occurring in the summer of 1819, 
but the first draft of the play was not finished until 
August 8, 1819. It had not come from the press before 
the middle of December and was not published in London 
till the spring of 1820. Dr. Bates seems to assume that 
Trelewney meant 1820, for he gives that date (p. 15) 
without noting the fact that Trelawney gives 1819. 
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More recent criticisn of The Cenci is too volumi- 
nous to be adequately represented by citations. Every 
eee editor and critic has expressed an opinion as to 
its merits, and it has neon discussed in numerous essays by 
- critics whose major interests have been elsewhere than in 
the field of Shelleyan scholarship. In general these crit- 
icisms have been distinguished by assumed and asserted 
merits, but by little detailed analysis. The Cenci, has 
been called "the greatest tragedy of modern times" by 
HeatensriswoOld, 1 87b. W. M. Rossetti, 1878, .R. P.yScott. 
1878, H. S. Salt, 1887 and Wm. Sharp, 1887.4 George Grif- 
fin, 1845, Lady Shelley, 1858, and J. A. Symonds, 1879, 

have called it the greatest English tragedy since Shakes - 


veares” S, C, Chew® calls it "the greatest play of the 


4 


century,” and A. C. Swinburne~ calls it "le chef-d'oeuvre in- 
comparable du drame anglais au dix-neuviéme siecle." 
Shelley's-characterization has been the most general 
object of praise with the later Nineteenth Century reviewers. 
"specially is the character of Beatrice elaborated with a 
skill worthy of the great masters of dramatic art," writes 


is Bates, De 20. 
&e Ibid. 


3. The Dramas of Lord Byron, Gottingen and Baltimore, 1915, 
p. 14. 


4. Preface to Les Cenci, 1882, reprinted 1894 in Studies 
in Prose and Poetry, pe 156. 
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G. B. Smith.+ W. M, Rossetti? thinks that the characters 
of Beatrice and Cenci are superior to the rest of the play. 


3 


John Todhunter~ says "the characters of Beatrice and her 


father are, indeed, evidence of a power of individual por- 
traiture far above that which we find in the ordinary Eliza- 
bethan drama." "Count Cenci is a masterpiece of intele- - 
lectual imagination," says G. E. Woodberry, "but Beatrice 

is a greater creation because of the diversity, naturalness, 
and human truth of the representation." Swinburne, in his 
Notes on ANC eo VO Shelley®, is at some pains to explain 
the psychology of Count Cenci; and says® "This is evidence 
enough that if Shelley had lived the 'Cenci' would not 

now be the one great play written in the great manner of 
Shakespeare's men that our literature has seen since the 
time of these." In his preface to Les Cenci “he again prais- 
es the characterization to the exclusion of everything else. 
Shelley's Beatrice makes him think of Homer and Shakespeare, 
and "Devant cette figure suave et sublime, toute critique 
ennemie a depuis longtemps du s'incliner et se taire."8 
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1. Shelley, pe 220. 


ie Memoir On Shelley, Pe 96-7. 


3. A Study cf Shelley, 1880, p. 131. 
42 oe) eeeluevures ed. of The Cenci, introduction, XxALV, 


5. Essays and Studies, 2nd ed., London,-1876, p. 222, 

6. De alee 

7. 1883, reprinted in Studies in Prose and Poetry, &nd ed. 
1894, p. 146. 

8. Pe 150, 
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Perhaps the limit of adulation is reached by the statement 
of Alfred and H. B, Forman:+ "Companionship for The Cenci 
must be sought in the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, in the 
Medea of Euripides, in Shakespeare's King Lear and in the 
masterpiece of French classic drama, Phédre." 7 
Of late the critical tendency with regard to The 
Cenci has been to weigh praise more carefully and dispense 
it less freely than the writers of the preceding half 
century were accustomed to do. Thus A. Clutton-Brock, “ 
avery sincere admirer of Shelley, thinks that so far as 
expression goes it is mainly rhetoric, but very fine 
rhetoric. Quoting Shelley as admitting that he was with- 
out dramatic talent, Mr. Clutton-Brock concludes” that 
"The Cenci is the finest possible tragedy that such a per- 
son could produce." Dr. Bates, who analyzed the play in 
his thesis already referred to, reaches this conclusion: 
"In spite of its defects, The Cenci remains a 
great work of art. Although Shelley failed, through 
ignorance and incapacity, in his initial purpose of 
writing a play suitable for the stage, he succeeded, 
through his deep emotional and imaginative sympathy 
with his subject, in writing a dramatic poem which must 
také rank among the chief English literary works of 


his era." ; 


OT ais tile MeNeill* condemns the play as acting drama, 


1. In the introduction to the Shelley Society edition of 
The Cenci, p. vii. 
2. Shelley, “he Man and the Poet, London, 1910, p. 201 ff. 
Ze Pe £05. 
4. fh History of English Drama from 1788 to 1832, with 
- special reference to theatrical conditions, Harvard, 1909, 
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finds the structure faulty and concludes that "the whole 
becomes a pathetic story rather than a great tragedy." 
Unkike Shelley's other dramas, The Cenci may be 
said to have a stage ere Hellas, indeed, as has al- 
ready been noted, has been recited and sung under the manage- 
ment of the Shelley Society, but the representation ould 
hardly be called a dramatic one, and has no bearing upon the 
intrinsic merits of the poem. The performance of The Cenci 
on the other hand, has important critical significance. 
The Cenci was written to be acted. Shelley and others 
thought it possessed considerable merit as acting drama, 
While the play remained unacted the discussion of these 
merits were, perforce, purely academic. After the play 
had been presented, certain merits and defects were at once 
made manifest by actual trial, although the performance on 
account of its svecial nature and the fact that it was never 
repeated, failed to settle at once, definitely and convinc- 
ingly, the question of the play's value as acting drama. 
But while the result of this performance had a somewhat 
clouded significance for contemporary Englana) when taken 
in connection with a-study of Shelley's other dramas, the 
Shelley Society Notebooks, and the criticisms evoked by the 
performance, it may well be seen to have a more definite 
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meaning than was at first apparent. 

Upon completing The Cenci Shelley asked Peacock to 
offer it somthe manager of the Covent Garden Theatre. 
Shelley expressed a strong belief in the theatrical quali- 


ties of the poem and regarded it as inferior to none of the 


2 


modern plays except Osorio. He hardly thought the incest 


motive would prevent the acting of the play;° nevertheless, 
as Peacock had feared, the play was rejected*, though the 

manager expressed admiration for the see ste powers. How- 
ever, he would not even allow Miss O'Neal to read The Cenci, 


much less to act it, as Shelley had fondly hoped.? 
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1. Ingpen, 697. 

rae, GMs RW EA 

So. tbid., _ For lirs. Shelley's similar opinion, See Mrs, 
Marshall's Life, i, 256. 

4. Peacock, Works, iii, 435. 

De ele pen 090. There occurs in this connection a curious 
succession of errors by those who have related the epi- 
sode. Mrs. Shelley says that Harris "expressed his de- 
sire that the author would write a tragedy on some other 
subject, which he would gladly accevt." Lady Shelley 
(in Shelley's Memorials, p. 116) repeats the statement, 
and Dr. Bates (op. cit. p. 9) makes the same statement, 
giving as reference Peacock's Works, iii, 435. Both Mrs. 
Shelley and Lady Shelley must have secured their infor- 
mation from Peacock, yet when Peacock himself is relating 
the incident, in the passage referred to by Dr. Bates, he 
merely says that "great admiration was expressed of the 
author's powers, and great hopes of his success with a 
less repulsive subject." This is far from a promise to 
produce another drama by Shelley. 
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ihe is a letter of Shelley's in which he mentions 
The Cenci's heaving been refused by Drury Lane, but in the ab- 
sence of other indications that it was submitted to Drury 
Lane it seems beat to assume, with Lady Shelley” that Drury 
Lane is a slip of the pen for Covent Garden. 

After the rejection by Covent Garden Shelley re- 
leased aon aes the 250 copies that had been printed 
in Italy and held in Perea until the theatrical fate of the 
poem should be decided. Though its reception by the re- 
viewers was by no means cordial, as has already been seen, 
the poem was better liked than Shelley's other productions, 
Except for Queen Mab, it is the only one of Shelléy's books 
to reach a second edition during his lifetime. 

Between the rejection of The Cenci by Covent Garden 
and cinye production by Bhe Shelley Society the acting value 
of The Cenci did not rest entirely unconsidered. It had 
been the "life-long ambition” of both Miss Alma Murray (Mrs. 
Alfred Forman) and Miss Glyn to act the part of Beatrice.” 
Macready, after he had retired from the boards, is said to 
have wished for an opportunity ee return and play Count 
Cenci.® But the Daily Telegraph, May 8, 1886, Says 
"Macready hesitated and rejected the idea." Browning sent 
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1. Ingpen, 768. 


2. Shelley Memorials, 138. 
3. Shelley Society Prospectus. 
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Kean a copy of the play and suggested that it be played. 
Samuel Seis had wished to stage the play at Sadler's 

Wells, but had given it up on the advice of Jonas Levy and 

R. H. Horne, who agreed that the dramatic interest ended in 
the third act with Cenci's death.- In 1844 a speaker before 
the Shakespeare Society® says "I was induced to read The 
Cenci again from the wish of a modern manager to produce it." 
Here too the judgment was adverse and the project was drop- 
ped. liss Genevieve Ward was so desirous of acting the 

part of Beatrice that she nearly succeeded in organizing a 
private performance of the play several years before that 

of the Shelley Society.” ocnes actors and managers had 
considered the possibility of staging The Cenci, but always 
with the same result.* Less than a year before the Shelley 
Society phe coon ived olay Alma Murray had attracted favorable 
criticism by her reading of the last scene of the play before 
the Wagner Society. Some of the papers had suggested a 
presentation of the play with Miss Murrey in the réle of 
Beatrice. Then came the formation of the Shelley Society, 
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Pewenovebcok of shelley society jel, 187. 

2. "J.B.B." (John Bruce, Esq. F.S.A?) Shakespeare Society 
Peperpe VOL, Ll. De Ole 

3, Daily Telegraph for May 8, 1886, quoted in Shelley Society 
Notebook, pe. 55. 

4. Ibid, 

5. Shelley Society Notebook, pp. 1é, 13. In the interest of 
meticulosity, it should here be noted that Dr, Bates er- 
roneously refers to p. 11 in mentioning this event. 
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conceived in the fecund brain of Dr. Furnivall, December 6, 
1885 and officially inaugurated by the Rev. Stopford Brooke 
March 10, 1886.2 The production of The Cenci was the | 
‘first and largest undertaking of this remarkably active so- 
ciety. Indeed, we have the secretary's word that "on the 
very day on which the Shelley Society was first sugsested to 
its energetic founder” Miss Alma Murray was offered the role 
of peetrice in a stage production of the play - an offer 
that was at once accepted.” The play was Bere agen 7 el S86, 
at the Grand Theatre, Islington, but not until several dif- | 
auvaire ey: had been met and overcome. According to the 
chronicler of the Shelley Society's meetings, the general 
attitude of the press was favorable, wna Saas were of 
course many papers that opposed the play on the ground of 
its alleged immorality.® A public performance having been 
forbidden by the Lord Chancellor, the Shelley Society hit 
upon the scheme of giving a "private" performance. After 
some difficulty in securing a theatre ,* the Society, large- 
5 


ly through Alma Murray's energy and influence,“ secured the 


1. Shelley Society Notebook, p. 7, and Shelley Society 
Papers, p. 1 and Appendix, p. 4”. 

2. Shelley Society Notebook, p. ll. 

3. Shelley Society Notebook, pp. 12, 13, 38 Ir. Bates! 
statement (p. 26) that the newspapers "held aloof" must 
not be taken as indicating a general unfavorable attitude, 

4, Shelley Society Notebook, pe 24. 

5. Shelley Society Notebook, p.» 36. 
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commodious Grand Theatre, at Islington, at a rental of 
the bare operating expenses. 

Though the membership of the Society was but 4002, 
this "private" performance was witnessed by 2300 members and 
cuests.” Among those present were Robert Browning, James 
Russell Lowell, George Meredith, Andrew Lang, Henry Arthur 
Jones, Sir Percy and Lady Shelley, G. B. Shaw, and William 
Archer. The gallery, at Miss Murray's request, was allot- 

ed to the poorer actors, to each of whom H. A. Jones pre- 
Weented a copy of the recent edition of the play.” 

Both the newspapers and the members of the Shelley 
Society agree that the play was enthusiastically received 
by the audience. There is a general agreement that the 
staging and the costumes were competently and artistically 
handled. Concerning the minor parts there is some differ- 
ence of opinion, but the majority of the comments agree in 
conceding that the parts were filled adequately, though not 
brilliantly. It is evident, however, that by far the great- 


1. Shelley Society Papers, Appendix, p. 22%. ; 

2. Shelley Society Papers, Appendix, Gaee) Dr, Shh tes, utensil. 
gives the number as 2500, without stating his authority; 
and a privately-printed pamphlet, Shelley's Beatrice 
Ceneci and her First Interpreter, London, 1886, speaks 
(page 1) of “three thousand spectators", while G. E. Wood- 
berry (Belles Lettres ed. The Cenci, Introd. XXXIV), gives 
the number as £400. In each case the number is given 
without any indication that it is merely an estimate, 

3. Shelley Society Notebook, 36, 7. 
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er part of the enthusiasm with which the play was received 
was due to the exceptionally brilliant acting of the réles 
of Francesco and Beatrice Cenci by Herman Vezin and Alma 
Murray. Both Herman Vezin and Alma Murray had been pre- 
wiously known as capable actors, but neither had hitherto 
achieved any such triumph as that earned by their acting in 
“The Cenci. "Mr. Herman Vezin has never before, in our 
remembrance, risen to such genuine power as in the curse 

of Count Cenci," said the Daily Telegraph the day after the 
performance. Of Alma Murray the same paper says: "Miss 
Alma Murray, one of our most intelligent actresses, may also 
be congratulated on her Beatrice Cenci, surely the longest 
part that any actress has ever studied, the most difficult, 
the most exhausting. Her sweet, persuasive voice, her 

ele gance of attitude, her variety of expression, were all 
brought into play, and though the task was almost too ex- 
hausting for so frail a frame and so delicate a physique, 
still there are few actresses who could have done so well 
or could have looked the part better.” 

This may be taken as a fair sample of the more re~- 
ree comment upon the two principal actors. | The 
Shelley Society Notebook makes copious citations from con-~ 
temporary journals in England, France and America, and in 
practically all of them the acting of Herman Vezin and 


Alma Murray, particularly that of the latter, is highly 
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praised. The citations conclude with a list of gl journals 
(some of them already quoted from by the Notebook) RAK Beye 
which, according to the editor of the Notebook, agree in 
praise of Alma Murray's Beatrice. Robert Browning wrote 
her a letter in which he called her "the Poetic Actress 
without a rival." ‘Perhaps the summit of admiration is 
reached in @ privately printed pamphlet,2which starts with 
the assertion that the part is "the greatest female part 

in the whole range of rie world's dvamatic literature" and 
states that in filling this part "Miss Murray showed herself 
by turns tender, pathetic, sublime, splendid, terrible - 

the beseeching child, the outraged and despairing woman, the 
frenzied Sibyl, the venging Até, the priestess of Nemesis, 
the passionless, unpardoning judge." We may deprecate 
such perfervid enthusiasm as this, but we must conclude 

that the one performance of Shelley's The Cenci, whatever 

it may have demonstrated with regard to the theatrical or 
dramatic qualities of The Cenci, at least greatly enhanced 
the reputation of one actor, Herman Vezin, and created for 
one actress, Alma Murray, a very high place among the actress- 
es of poetic drama. The singular unanimity in this respect 


1. The First Performance of Shelley's Tragedy, The Cenci, p.37. 
2. Shelley's Beatrice Cenci and Her First Interpretation, 
Alma Murray, London, 1886. lor an equally enthusias ic 
tribute see B. L. Macready's Miss Alma Murray as Beatrice 


Cenci, in Shelley Society Notebook, 178. 
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among journals that in their other comments were of such 
different opinions leaves nothing else to be inferred. 

Admitting, as its most bitter critics did, that the 
play was well staged anf well acted ~- just what does this 
performance demonstrate with regard to the worth of the 
play as drama? The points at issue are (1) the moral fit- 
ness of the play for the stage, (2) the theatrical quali- 
ties of the play, and (3), its more fundamentally dramatic 
qualities. 

‘The Shelley Society at first answered all these 
questions in the affirmative. There was of course no ef-~ 
fort at analyzing the impressions produced. The multi- 
plying of distinctions was never one of the faults of this 
grouv of enthusiastic critics. The continuous applause 
throughout the performance and at its close,t leaves 
no doubt that the immediate reaction of the Society was one 
of voted acceptance. 

Later bn, a few distinctions did venture to raise 
their heads in the Society. At the conclusion of a paper 
by B. L. Mosely on Alma Murray as Beatrice Cenci a discus- 
sion arose”~ which revealed the fact that Dr. Furnivall de- 
tected flaws in the character of Beatrice and in the struc- 
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1. Shelley Society Notebook, pp. 52, 53, 
2. shelley Society Notebook, p. 183-188. 
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ture of the play, and that Mr. G. Bernard Shaw differed as 
much from his idolatrous confreres as he has differed from 
everyone else ever since. Aside from the remarks of Dr. 
Furnivall and Mr. Shaw, the opinion of the Society was more 
nearly represented by the views of a Mrs. Simpson, who differed 


from Mr. Shaw somewhat acridly.. Mr. Shaw's opinion was 


as follows:+ 


"Mr. G. Bernard Shaw said that in his opinion 
The Cenci was a play unworthy of the genius of Shel- 
ley. It was simply an abomination, an accumulation 
of horrors partaking of the nature of a tour de force 
and probably written by Shelley merely to satisfy his 
ambition of producing something for the stage. He 
conSidered it as bad a piece of work as a man of 
Shelley's genius could be capable of, so bad indeed ~™ 
that it was hardly worth discussion. In his opinion 
excision would not remedy the fault of the play after 
the third act. 


"With regard to Miss Murray's acting, he could 
not regard it, great as it undoubtedly was, as an 
entirely perfect and adequate performance. He did 
not see, in the absence of a National Theatre, where 
she could have got the requisite experience, but he 
had no doubt that, after a measure of training at 
such an institution, Miss Murray's Beatrice would be 
all that Mr. Mosely described it. He thought the 
pnysical strain of the part beyond what any actress 
could completely bear, and he believed that after the 
third act he detected signs of exhaustion in Miss 
llurray which prevented her giving full effect to some 
of the more formidable passageS .« « « e« He at- 
tributed it to her admirable method alone that she 
was enabled to conceal this fact from her audience. 


"As a whole he thought the Cenci performance 
could not have been improved upon by the company of 
any London theatre."® 
‘Lia Ope Git: Pe 184, 185. 
2, On another occasion Mr. Shaw'expressed a belief that 
Queen Mab was far superior to The Cenci, which he called 
antiquated. (Shelley Society Notebook, p. 31). 
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Whatever the Shelley Society may have said in re- 
sponse to this outspoken opinion of their enfant terrible, 
the most reasonable construction to be put upon their sub- 
sequent failure to reproduce the play is that they finally 
came to a tacit acceptance of his opinion as more nearly 
correct than their own. When the play was given it was 
the intention of the Society to reproduce it if the first 
performance proved successful. All the discussion of the 
play within the Society inme diately after its presentation 
assumed that this second production would take place. 

True, the hostile journals freely prophesied that the play 
would never oicpueh reach the staget, but the Shelley Society 
did not accept their view of the matter, though most of 

the members probably felt, with Dr. Fyrnivell® and the Sec- 
retary, that considerable pruning would improve the play. 

The Society Report for 1887 says® "There was no performance 
of Shelley's Cenei, nor can the Committee say that any such 
performance will be given in the current year." The next 
Report says "The Cenci will probably be repeated at some 
future date, after having been carefully revised, compressed, 


1. The Theatre, Jure 1, 1886, The Daily Telegraph, May 8, 
1886 etc. , 

2. Shelley Society Notebook, pp. 81, 183. 
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and adapted to the stage. Thescost sa. n. Wiad bewde- 
frayed by special subscriptions, as the Committee do not 
see their way to allow the general funds to be burdened 
with it, In 1892 there was &@ proposal to celebrate 
Shelley's centennial by a revival of The Cenci, but the 
plans were halted in their inception by the discovery that 
no theatre could be obtained for such a performance.” 
long before this, within the year in which the play was 
acted, the Secretary had promised that steps would be taken 
to re-act The Cenci "when 260 had been promised,"° The 
Society membership for the first two years was 400 and 402 


4 made up of people of the middle and upper 


respectively, 
classes, intensely devoted to Shelley. Thet this Society 
for several years failed to produce the £60 needed to insure 
a repetition of their initial "success" is hard to explain 
without admitting that they had finally come to the conclu- 
sion that The Cenci possessed much less dramatic and theatri- 
cal value than they had formerly supposed, and that their 
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1. The main trouble with the treasury was the cost of the 
Hellas performance, £181.13s.3d. Zhe Cenci had cost 
£92.19s.10d, according to the Treasurer's reports 
(Shelley Society Papers, Appendix, p. 20*. The Society 
hed also Siomiahen quite a number of books. 

2. G. E. Woodberry ed. The Cenci, Introd. Pp. XXXV. 


3. Shelley Society Notebook, 112. A 
4. Shelley Society Papers, Appendix, p. line 
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first enthusiasm had been inspired more by Alma Murray than 
by Shelley. 

Before we can reach & conclusion as to just what 
the production proved with regard to the merits of the 
play there remain to be considered the opinions of the 
press and the actors themselves, The opinions of the ac- 
tors themselves have been neglected so long that at the pres- 
ent date only a few of them are obtainable. Of the 25 
actors named in the cast,= only eight could be traced by 
the directories and theatrical handbooks accessible in this 
Peery of these eight only four survive; and only two of 


2 


these, Miss Alma Murray” and Mr. Phillip Ben Greet® respond- 


ed to letters of inquiry about the play. Mrs. Forman en- 
closed a copy of an interview she had given The Evening 
News of 26 July, 1887, and repeated her opinion that the 


play was a success, and is well conceived both dramatically 
and theatrically.* In the Evening News interview Mrs. 
Forman says that the play is the "greatest poetic play since 
Shakespeare," but "is too ideal and too terrible, for ordi- 
nary ofcasions." Mr. Ben Greet speaks in general terms of 


1. Shelley Society Notebook, pe. 50. 

2. Mrs. Alfred Forman, 

3. The Ben Greet of chakespearian fame, who played the minor 
part of Savella. Besides Mr. Ben Greet, two other mem- 
bers of the cast, Rudolph de Cordova and Mark Amcient have 
since achieved some distinction in the theatrical world, 

4. Mrs, Forman's letter, along with that of Mr. Ben Greet, 
will be found in the Appendix to this thesis. 
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the acting and says "I always thought 'The Cenci' one of 
the greatest plays of our language. Tet 6 GSU Teas 6 aD otis 
would have written very fine plays.” | 

What was the esate of the contemporary newspaper 
critics? Their unanimous praise of the acting has already 
been noted. Most of them admit that the play pleased its 
audience, but this was discounted by the fact that the 
audience was predisposed to praise, being composed entirely 
of the Shelley Society and its guests. The great majority 
of the reviewers pronounced the play unsuited for the Eng- 
een stage.” The reasons given were the play's alleged 
immorality, its unconscionable length (four nours)°and the 
alleged failure of dramatic interest after Cenci's death. 
The following are typical expressions: | 


"Whatever Shelley's intentions with regard to 
The Cenci may have been, it is unquestionably proved 
at this, its first performance, to be wanting in some 
of the essentials of a good play. That its language 
is vigorous, poetic and noble may be allowed, none the 
less because certain passages recall both Macbeth 
and Hamlet; but the dramatic elements of the story are 
not handled with the requisite skill to keep the nerves 
of the audience in a high state of tension. The ac- 
tion is without variety. It is blood-curdling, hor- 
rible, revolting, even, but it is uniform, and, except 
in the case of Shelley's enthusiasts, weariness is 
apt at the first hour or two to take the place of the 
shudéers of disgust occasioned at the outset by the 
nameless deeds of Count Cenci." ~ The Times, May 8, 1886. 


1. The Atheneum, May 15, 1886. 
2. Shelley Society Notebook, p. 5l. 
3, the performance of Coleridge's Remorse lasted nearly 


five hours, according to The Nimes of January 25, 1813. 
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"Four long hours of a lovely May afternoon were 
yesterday occupied by the Shelley Society in labori- 
ously proving the worthlessness of The Cenci for 


practical stage purposes." - The Daily Telegraph, 
lay 8, 1886, 


"But no acting, however good, could give pleasant, 

bealthy interest to such a play as The Cenci. It 

took four wretched hours in the performance, and noth- 

ing about it was so welcome as the falling of the 
mcux tain, —) The: Morning Post, May 8, 1886, 


"This was the first and probably the last performance 
of the most repulsive play that has been produced 
this century." - The Theatre, June 1, 1886.. 


These short quotations fairly represent both the judg~ 


ment and the sentiment of the great majority of the papers, 
The Shelleyans regarded them as prejudiced. The editor of 
the Notebbok says? that this treatnent of the drama was 
"exactly what was to be expected," forgetting that just be- 
fore the performance, he had himself” commented upon the 
satisfactory attitude of the press.° Whe criticisms, it 
is true, do not breathe a spirit of tolerance. That fact, 
however, does not justify us in waving them aside. It 
merely makes us question the more sharply, why, when the 
old personal antagonism to Shelley had long been a memory, 
the journals, many of which had been favorable to a produc- 
tion of the play, should so lartily concur in damning it. 


le yen 

He DDiei-} Hig 13. 

3. Dr. Bates is also inclined to discount contemporary mag~ 
azine criticism on the score of "moral prejudice" p. 29, 

4, Compare, for example, the attitude of William Archer in 
‘he Theatrical Review for March 6, 1886, where he op- 
poses the suppression of fhe Cenci, and in The world,for 
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The answer must be rat the production was a 

convincing demonstration of the faults of ene play both 
theatrically and dramatically. The condemnation was too 
general and the lack of ulterior motive is too evident to 
dismiss the verdict with the old plea of prejudiced judge- 
ment. The dwindling enthusiasm of the Shelley Society 
after the performance, and its failure to reproduce the 
play in accordance with previous plans, supports us in this 
conclusion. the favorable memories of Alma Murray and 

Ben Greet can not materially affect the issue. Both were 
actors in the play, and both were undoubtedly influenced by 
its enthusiastic reception by the audience.o On closer 
analysis their testimony is, indeed for the most part, not 
inconsistent with the conclusion reached. That conclusion, 
Simply stated, is that the one performance of Shelley's 

the Cenci, though its real significance was dimmen for a 
while by the brilliant success of its actors, finally demon- 
strated the impossibility of the play as acting drama for 
the late Victorian stage. 


4. cont. from page 187) 
May 12, 1886 where he pronounces the play "impossible"; 
also the favorable attitude of Ihe Atheneum for Dec. 10, 
1881 and June 27, 1885, with its conclusion May 15, 1886 
that the play is not a good acting play; again The 
Theatre for Augist 1885 which encourages the production, 
with that of June 1886, (see above) which denounces it, 
etc... 
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The history of The Cenci as an acted drama is not, 
in an absolute sense, a conclusive test of its worth. It 
merely proves that the theatre in 1886 after fair trial, 
and on good grounds rejected what was written for the 
theatre of 1820, It would probably have rejected any play 
written ye tat England of 1820, or any Elizabethan play 
outside of Shakespeare's masterpieces and A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts. Theatrical conventions change so often that 
the standards of’one age may be applied to another only 
with extreme caution and many reservations. A distaste 
for soliloquy, a shortening of speeches, a lessening of the 
number of acts and scenes, a new fashion in heroes and 
heroines - these are the changes in theatrical conventions 
that would have made any successful 1820 play fail to appeal 
to an 1886 audience - unless, as was claimed for The Cenci, 
it possessed the sheer dramatic power to overcome these 
handicaps. We must test the verdict of 1886 by a careful 
analysis of our own, in which we examine the structural 
ence of the play with due regard to the stage for which 
it was. written, and test the more basic dramatic qualities 
in accordance with accepted principles of criticism and by 
comparison with recognized masterpieces of drama. 


A stmmary of the play should perhaps precede the 
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analysis of it. The action takes place in Rome, in the 
year 1599. Count Cenci, old in years as in villainy, has 
just bought immunity from the Pope for a number of erines 
already committed. He has sent two of his sae abroad, 
hoping they will be killed. | He has made life a burden 
for his wife and daughter, and even for his married son. 
He now reflects that age will soon curtail his capacity 
for villainy, and determines to crown his crimes with one 
superb atrocity, the incest of his daughter. At a mage- 
nificent banquet he exults over the news that his two sons, 
“who have been sent abroad, have both met violent deaths. 
Beatrice rebels against his cruelty, and begs the guests 
to protect her, but they are afraid to interfere. The 
Pope has long before refused consider Beatrice's peti- 
tion for help, and she is thus absolutely in her father's 
hands. 

Cenci proceeds with his designs on Beatrice. He 


wishes to get her consent, and thus ruin her soul, but 
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1. The Cenci is so clearly written that it needs no pre- 
liminary summary, as does Prometheus Unbound, in order 
to keep the story straight. “he play is also suf- 
ficiently well-known to make a summary seem superfluous 
for many; nevertheless it provides a convenient back- 
ground for the discussion, and I therefore supply it 
even at the risk of seeming to court tedium. 
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she resists desperately. He finally overcomes her and 
accomplishes his object by force. Beatrice is at first 
stunned by the horror of her position, then her reason 
nearly gives way. But she recovers control of herself 
and henceforth turns all her energies toward revenge. 
Cenci she says, is unfit to live. She no longer oweg him 
consideration as a father. Only his death can remove her 


eee “its_re etiti 


is ‘Alino religious duty to kill him. 


aishofo 
Beatrice convinces her step-mother, who has also 
suffered from the Count's cruelty, that Cenci must be mee 
dered. Together they persuade Orsino, Beatrice's lover, 
to undertake the management of the deed. Cenci is £0 be 
attacked and slain by assagins as he is journeying with his 
family to his mountain fortress of Petrella, where he thinks 
he can more easily perpetrate his villainies. Through ac- 
cident, however, this plot miscarries, and another plan be- 
comes necessary. Orsino sends two men, who are already 
enemies of the Count, to commit the deed, under the direc- 
tion of Beatrice. The Count's drink is drugged, and the 
assagins approach to finish him, but their courage fails 
them at the last. Beatrice snatches a dagger and vows 
she will do the deed herself, but the assasins promise to 


return. This time the Count is murdered, and his body is 


thrown over the wall. 
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A papal envoy, coming with an order for Cenci's 
arrest, discovers the murder. Marzio, one of the assas~ 
‘ins, is caught, and Beatrice and her step-mother are ar- 
rested. Cenci's son taconot who has conspired at the | 
murder, is also arrested, Beatrice alone is absolutely 
firm and determined in her denial, Marzio, under torture, 
confesses, but Beatrice, by her impassioned defense, nerves 
him to retract, and almost nullifies the effect of his con- 
fession. At length all are convicted. The Pope refuses 
merey, and their last hope is removed, Beatrice for a 
moment loses faith in everything and sinks into bitter 
hopelessness, but she recovers herself and encourages her 
weaker-spirited step-mother to meet death with her worthily. 

There are in this play only two characters of pri- 
mary importance. All the rest were either purposely left 
unstressed by Shelley, in order to emphasize the grandeur 
of his two main characters, or else were unevenly developed, 
possibly because he lost interest in all the other charac- 
ters when once thoroughly engeged in the delineation of 
these two. These two overshadowing characters are Count 
Francesco Cenci and his daughter, Beatrice. 

A few words will suffice to clear away the debris 


of minor characters, before we consider the two prota- 
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gonists. Lucretia, Beatrice's step-mother, is amiable, 
weak and conventional, with no strong sense of justice. 
Giacomo, Cenci's married son, is a weak and despicable 
character. He Sympathizes ath his mother's and sister's 
wrongs, and enters into the plan to murder Cenci, but he is 
a weak craven nevertheless. When the murder is discov- 
ered, he is terrified into a feeling of euilt where he had 
previously felt morally justified. He is panic-stricken 
at the thought of arrest, and easily Wreane down under tor- 
ture. Bernardo, his brother, is a meek, innocent and op- 
pressed boy, much loved by Beatrice and hated by Cenci. 
Cardinal Camillo typifies the easy-going prelate - a class 
elready typified so much that it has become a kind of stage 
property. He reproaches Cenci for his delinquencies, but 
he dces not care to push his protests to the point of en- 
raging Cenci. He is not an evil character; he wants to do 
all the good he can, but it mst not compromise his safety 
or convenience. Orsino, the priest-lover of Beatrice, is 
a rather interesting character, because it is so evident 
“that he embodies Shelley's conception of the priesthood. 
Sly, shrewd, and treacherous, he is a thoroughly contemp- 
tible creature. Formerly the lover of Peatrice, he has 
entered the Church, and now, since he cannot marry Beatrice, 


he hopes to ruin her. He helps get her out of Cenci's 
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clutches in order to get her within his ow. The Pope, 
who never appears in person but is the controlling factor 
in the last phase of the tragedy, is venal, stern, aan 
pitiless. 

Count Cenci is, as Bosis calls him? "un essere 
formidabile, perfetto nella sua monstruosita come un Dio.” 
The cardinal fears him, the Pope compromises with him, his 
guests are afraid to utter a sound of protest when they 
perceive his horriole villainy. His whole family lives 
insmortalaterypor.of shim. He has committed every crime 
imaginable, and continues to do so openly. He tortures 
his family with sufferings both physical and mental. ‘And, 
horrifying as his deeds are, his asides and monologues are, 
as Sarrazin comments "plus effrayans encore: mille téetes 
ad'hydres grouillent dans leur ombre ."* "Cenci en revient 
dés le premier acte & ces temps du paganisme anglo-saxon 
oi les chefs de scaldes buvaient dans des cranes le sang 


de leurs ennemis."° 


Avarice and profligacy are the least 
of his faults. His wickedness is almost incredible: it 
equals that of any character known to actual history. Yet 
he is rather horrible than despicable. He is proud, 
dominating and jes Strangest of all, he has a 


1. Nota su I Cenci, p. 863. 
2, Poetes hodernes d'Angleterre, Pe 906 
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kind of Superstitious religion that makes him feel secure 
in an alliance with God. Absolute hatred for society and 
individuals is his dominant characteristic. 

Beatrice, like Nee EAs has a strong religious 
nature, but her God is a Protector and not a Despot, as is 
Cenci's. She continually looks for relief from God. 

Up to the time of her violation she has been patient in 

the suffering of her wrongs and mindful of Cenci’s claims 

as a father. she has been the loving and tender support 

of her brother and step-mother. But with the violation 
her character changes. - She is still the loving sister 

and step-daughter, but she is terrible in the fixity of 

her purpose of revenge, believing, as she doesi, that 

Cenci's murder is now a religious duty. Courage and 
resolution are thenceforth her main characteristics. She 
continues to resist Cenci as desperately as when his purpose 
was first announced. She sustains the courage of Lucretia, 
and nerves the acsagins to carry out the murder. Under 
trial after the murder is discovered, she resolutely denies 
her guilt and faces the judges so unflinchingly that she 
almost ernest them of her innocence. When the last hope 
of pardon has failed she breaks dowm momentarily, and for 
the length of a fifty-two line speech is dominated by a pro- 
romnaten a hopeless horror of death; but she regains her self- 


control and meets death bravely and simply. 
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In examining this play we shall consider first - 
its construction, second,\ its more fundamentally. 
dramatic qualities, and finally its qualities as literature. 
shelley was lucky in finding his plot ready See eet eax 
remarkably few alterations before being cast into dramatic 
form.* Such changes as he did make, however, will be 
Significant evidence of his ability or inability to handle 
the material of drama. Some of the characters he changes 
considerably, but that is a matter to be discussed more 
fully when we come to deal with Shelley's power of charac- 
terization. With Shelley the action bégins on the day 
when Cenci hears of the death of his two sons. Whe fore- 
ground, embracing the evil deeds of Cenci before the ban- 
quet, Shelley has in part thrown away as unessential to the 
drama, and in part represented, in a natural and unforced 
way, in the opening conversation between Camillo and Cenci, 
and in later speeches of Beatrice, Cenci, and Lucretia. 

The crimes of Cenci he has somewhat softened down, omitting 


the three convictions for sodomy, his attempts to gain 


1. The manuscript from which Shelley drew his material for 
the play is too long and too easily accessible in the 
larger editions of Shelley to justify quoting it entire 
in this thesis. 
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Beatrice's consent to the incest, and his vile parading 

of courtesans before his wife and daughter. Shelley. says 
nothing of the dissensions between father and sons before 

the death of the two sons in Spain. He changes the cir- 
cumstances of the death. Both the omission and the change 
are in the direction of concentrating the episode. Beatrice's 
older sister is also left out of the drama as an unessential 
factor. Shelley makes the sympathetic but unscrupulous 

Guerra of the manuscript into the treacherous and evil Or- 
mes motivates his actions by lust instead of aympathy, 


with which 
ea Fin the manuscript. The actual deeds of Orsino and 


4 

Guerra generally correspond; it is mainly in character and 
anes that they differ. Shelley condenses the account 
of the murder and its discovery, leaving out the part played 
by the Court of Naples in the discovery of the crime and hav-= 
ing the discovery of the crime and the arrest of the murder- 
ers occur the night of the murder. The Count is strangled 
instead of having a nail driven into his head. In the 
manuscript we find Guerra trying to destroy the evidence 
against the murderers by hiring bravos to kill Olimpio and 
Marzio before they can get to Rome to repeat their con- 
fession. Olimpio is killed, but Marzio escapes. Shelley 
shortens this detail by having Marzio caught with an in- 
criminating letter from Orsino, and by having Olimpio killed 


resisting arrest at the same time. ‘Shelley omits some of 
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the barbarities of the Pope - the cruel method of execu- 
tion prescribed by the Pope himself, and the papal man- 
date compelling Bernardo to witness the execution. The 
intervals between the crime and its discovery, between the 
discovery of the crime and the conviction of the prisoners, 
and between the conviction and the execution, together with 
the incidents that fill them in the manuscript, are abol- 
ished by Shelley. Sheliey ends his tragedy just before 
the execution, and thus omits the detailed account of the 
execution and the burial. 

When the difference between Shelley and his 
source is considered, it will at once be seen that however 
deficient Shelley's Prometheus Unbound and other long poems 
show him to be in ability to construct plots of his own, and 
however much difficulty he may have had with his mare volu- 
minous sources for Charles the First, he was at least able, 
in the case of The Cenci, to handle a compact source with 
the discrimination and ability of a competent dramatist. 
The elimination of all early events not having a direct 
bearing on Cenci's resolution, the perception that the trag- 
edy stopped with the execution, the pr:cticeal abolition of 
the three intervals of time between murder, discovery, con- 
viction and execution, and the dropping of unnecessary char- 


acters all show an intelligent selection and combination of 
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incidents. In spite of this, as we shall see later, the 
drama possesses some scenes that are dramatically useless 
or nearly so, but this is a fault of construction rather 
than selection. ) 

From what has already been said about Shelley's 
compression of the time covered by the manuscript we may 
expect his handling of the time element in act and scene 
to be more careful than it is in Prometheus Unbound, where, 
as has been previously observed, he became confused. On 
closer examination this proves to be the case, There are, 
indeed, apparent minor inconsistencies. If we can assume, 
eas ene «see from Cenci's soliloquy. at the fance ele 
Act II scene i taken in conjunction with line 120, that the 
incest takes place imzediately after the scene closed, then 
the first scene of the third act takes place the same day. 
But in the first of these two scenes, Cenci appoints 
"le dnesday next" as the date for starting to Petrella, where- 


e says the departure will occur 


as Lucretia, in the second 
"tomorrow morning”. Logically, of course, "Wednesday next" 
may mean "tomorrow morning" in English speech, but prac- 
tically it never does. Likewise, in the scene which in- 


tervenes” Camillo speaks of the feast as having occurred 
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"the other night", instead of "last night", as was actual- 
ly the case, These inconsistencies, if admitted, are of 
but trifling moment, Since they do not affect the clearness 
of the action to any noticeable atin ne it is by no 
means certain that they are inconsistencies. We may take 
our choice: either there is an inconsistency and Cenci 
committed his crime on the day after the feast, or there are 
no inconsistencies, and the passages cited as inconsistent 
are proof that Cenci deferred his crime for two or three. 
days.” Beyond this point there is not the slightest ob- 
scurity in the time sequence. 

The play shows no sign of confusion in the fee of 
places. The action changes from Rome to Petrella and back 
to Rome in a perfectly clear and definite manner. Shelley's 
handling of scenes is much less satisfactory. The number 
of scenes, fifteen, seems excessive to-day. This fact must 
not be too strongly emphasized, however. The age was one 
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The 1886 reviewers apparently never noticed them at all. 
Dr. Bates, who gives these passages as evidence of 
Shelley's inconsistence in time references, goes a 
little further than strict logic parted lean ee pay etl 
he says that the violation occurred "Seemingly on the 
same hay" as Cenci's soliloquy in II, i, and then uses 
this assumption as a proved fact a few lines below when 
he says "the first scenes of the second and third act 
both take place the very next day after the feast." 
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in which the Elizabethan influence on the stage was strong. 
Coleridge used ten scenes in Remorse, Byron twelve in 
Marino Faliero, Maturin fourteen in Bertram and nen in 
Manuel, Sheridan fourteen in A School for Scandal and thir- 
teen in The Rivals, and Knowles seventeen in Virginius, 
fifteen in William Tell, and twelve in The Hunchback. 
Milman's Fazio contains seventeen Scenes. All these plays 
“were successful on the same stage for which The Cenci was 
written. It is therefore wrong to regard the large number 
of scenes in Shelley's play as evidence of a failure to un- 
derstand the necessities of the stage. 

But while Shelley cannot be fairly criticised for 
the number of his scenes, he gives abundant evidence of a 
faulty structural sense in his manipulation of them. 
To-day a scene cannot be justifiec unless it advances the 
action of the play. With the Elizabethans pure character 
scenes were permissible, and to a less extent, since their 
audiences seemed to stand for it, we may allow the same 
privilege to the Elizabethan imitators of the early Nine- 
teenth Century. All the three scenes of Shelley's first 
act barely fall short of being pure character scenes. 
The first scene, through a dialogue between Camillo and 
Cenci, reveals the horrifying wickedness of Cenci and his 
already formed idea of violating his daughter. The second 


reveals Beatrice's helpless position, together with the 
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character and purpose of Orsino. The third scene shows 
the first actual clash between Beatrice and her father at 
the banquet, and re-iterates Cenci's intentions with regard 
to Beatrice, The first is a pure character Scene and the 
second is a character Scene with a slight admixture of ac- 
tion. Taken together, the three scenes furnish a complete 
setting for the action that is to follow, but it is to be 
questioned whether the background is not set forth too fully, 
and it is certainly true that the action of the play is but 
Slightly advanced by the whole of the act. It is worth re- 
marking that this opening act is of precisely the same type 


as that of Charles the First already discussed. By itself 


this leisurely first act cannot be regarded as a serious 
structural defect, for it happens not infrequently that a 
good play does not get well under way during the first act. 
‘The most serious structural defect of the first act is, as 
Dr, Bates points out, that Shelley represents Cenci with 
his purpose fully formed at the beginning, thus preventing 
himself from showing the development of this purpose through 
a series of conflicts with Beatrice. Shelley's error here 
is emphasized by the first scene of the next act. Since 
Cenci's purpose is already formed there is no longer any 
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opportunity to develop action by conflicts leading up to 
that vurpose, and since there is no sub-plot, the only way 
to develop action is to make Cenci carry out his designs. 
this is what one expects from the ominous speech of Cenci 
with which Act I concludes. Yet throughout the whole scene 
there is only hopeless passivity on the part of Beatrice, 
and Cenci gets no nearer the completion of esi cose than 
before. The next scene is equally useless for the purposes 
of the main action. It is intended as a scene of motivation. 
It shows Giacomo's wrongs at his father's hands and his hope- 
lessness of relief from the Pope, and it shows both Giacomo 
and Orsino entertaining the idea of Cenci's murder. Or- 
Sino's idea is to incite Giacomo to the murder. But 
Beatrice it is who directs the murder when it is done; she 
needs no incitement thereto by Orsino, and it is plain from 
the scene in which she resolves upon the murder (III, i) 
Faet she would have reached her decision without the cau- 
tious prodding of Orsino, if, indeed, we can consider Orsino's 
conduct aa as an incitement at all. Certainly Beatrice's 
own wrongs are a sufficient motivation for anything that 
might happen to Cenci, and the second scene of Act I1 is 
therefore as useless as the first. Thus Shelley has 
wasted all of the second act, after lagging in the first. 
With the opening of the third act the drama finally 


eprings into progressive action. Cenci accomplishes his 
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crime. Beatrice, at first driven crazy, takes her reso- 
lution to kill him, ana, with Orsino, makes complete plans 
for the deed. ‘his is one of the best scenes in the play, 
although it” Bee ea We a crude episode. Giacomo, who 
has already suffered sufficient wrongs to motivate his con- 
duct toward Cenci, comes forward with a fresh reason for 
violence. Cenci, in a matter depending upon the trust- 
worthiness of Cenci's bare word as compared with that of 
Giacomo, has poisoned the mind of Giacomo's wife against 
him - Giacomo's wife, who knew thoroughly wore tne character 
of both Cenci and her husband} The incident is of course 
absurd in itself, and worse still, it is dramatically use- 
less, for Giacomo's actions were already fairly well 
motivated, and the news of Beatrice's wrong provided him 
with a fresh motive, which, as he himself said, was greater 
then his own wrongs. 

The second scene of the third act is partly con- 
sumed in giving us another view of Giacomo's vacillating 
character. Considering that Giacomo's importance to the 
m&in action is so very small, Shelley devotes too much time 
to the development of his character and motives. ‘he 
Scene advances the action of the play by showing the failure 


of the first attempt to murder Cenci and the despatching of 
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new murderers to consult with Beatrice and Iucretia.+ 

The first scene of the fourth act advances the ac- 
tion very slightly, but it has some value as a scene of 
suspense, Lucretia is pein to persuade Cenci to cease 
his persecutions, but fails miserably. This scene con- 
tains Cenci's famous curse, and sets forth very forcibly 
his queer feeling of alliance with God. It is almost @-— 
tirely a character scene, in which Cenci's wickedness is 
ene emphasized, not by deeds, but by his own utterances. 
Scene ii sends the murderers toward Cenci's couch, with the 
way already prepared for them. Beatrice, Lucretia, Olimpio 
and Marzio are a11 on the stage; in a series of short, sharp 
utterances we are given a vivid glimpse of all four charac- 
ters on the verge of a desperate venture. Theatrically 
the scene is a good one. It reminds us of the scenes pre- 
ceding Duncan's murder in Macbeth. The next scene, which 
is also theatrically effective, is even more ieee ire of 


2 


Macbeth, not only structurally, but verbally. The murder- 


ers, like Macbeth, recoil from the murder, and Beatrice, 


1. Ge. E. Woodberry (Introd. to The Cenci, p. xviii, is in- 
clined to think that the whole account of the abortive 
attempt to murder Cenci may be considered superfluous. 

2. See the discussion of Shelley's Shaksperian expres- 
Sions, p. 234. 
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like Lady Macbeth, shames them into completing the task. 
The murder is done and the murderers aed rewarded, The 
discoverers approach, as in Macbeth, and Beatrice and 
Lucretia, again as in mechani retire to counterfeit sleep. 
The next scene,’ which closes the act, gives us a sight of 
Beatrice and Lucretia under the strain of the impending 
discovery. Then follows the discovery of the murder and 
the taking of Marzio with a note from Orsino, which leads 
to the arrest of Beatrice and Lucretia. The scene has 
action, suspense, dramatic irony and good dramatic dialogue, 
The discovery of the murder is somewhat suggestive of the 
corresponding scene in }lacbeth. With their un-She lleyan 
terseness of dialogue and their rapidity of action, these 
three scenes, by all odds the most Shakespearian in the 
play, are also by far the most theatrically unexception- 
able. -—— 

The first scene of the fifth act is almost entire- 
ly a dialogue between Giacomo and Orsino. The first part 
is taken up with pvecomote remorse - the same sentiments 


that he had expressed in Act III, scene ii, and therefore 


1. Cf. Beatrice snatching the dagger and saying "I must 
do it" (IV, iii, 30-33) and Lady Macbeth, Ain tiem sor 
purpose! Give me the daggers" (liacbeth II, ii, 52) for 
verbal similarity and Macbeth I, vii for similarity of 
conduct. 
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a needless repetition here. the only actual contribu- 
tion made by the scene is the flight of Orsino after send- 
ing Giacomo to his arrest. These facts are both of such 
Slight significance, and oa so much to be expected as a 
natural outéome of the circumstances, that they could well 
have been handled in a single speech in the following 
scene. The second scene, the trial scene, is full of 
dramatic conflict and good rhetoric. It is a good 
scene, in spite of Beatrice's questionable conduct in deny- 


ing her guilt. 


The next scene, opening with a touch of 
tenderness after the rigors of the trial scene, produces 
another dramatic conflict between Beatrice and the Judge, 
ending with the conviction of the murderers. The last 
scene Shows the disappointment of Beatrice's hope for par- 
don, her momentary despair, and her brave end. Both these 
scenes are theatrically satisfactory. 

According to this analysis, The Cenci presents 
serious faults of structure. The first act:-is ented cael 
actionless, the second entirely so, and the third and fifth 
acts ee one scene each that is useless so far as ad- 
vancing the action is concerned. There are two splendid — 
oases of action in the play. The first is composed of the 
Shakespearian scenes showing the murder and arrest, and is 
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1. See page 211. 
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preceded by two unprogressive acts. The second, in which 
Websterian influence is evident ,+ shows the trial and ex- 
Scie. On Sand tis preceded Se ae one actionless scene. 
Examination of the inner structure of the individ- 
ual scenes augments the list of Shelley's dramatic short- 
comings, but it akso adds not inconsiderable merits. His 
use of soliloquy is excessive. Even atin Shelley's stage, 
soliloquy must be considered a fault when, instead of 
clarifying the action by means of self-revelation, it 
tends to obstruct action by the frequency of its occur- 
rence. Twelve soliloquies show a self-revelatory eager- 
ness on the part of Shelley's characters that must be re- 
garded as loquacious. This is but a single phase of a 
general fault vordiness, - that affects the Aoi play. Dr. 
Bates, who Pomtcnts upon this fault, shows that thelley 
seldom gets away from the scéne & deux and that his speech- 
es, by actual count of lines, are much beyond the average 
length.* Shelley's characters are all Romanticists in 


l. See page .233. 

PapOUe GLU.) DELS D. Dr. Bates finds that of eae 
Agamemnon, Sophocles,Antigone, Huripides' Alcestis, 
Corneille's cid. Chakespeare 's Hamlet, Racine 's Phaedra 
and Seneca's Lippolytus only the two last contain speech- 
es of an average length as great as the average of the 
Cenci, and only these two contain as large a proportion 
of speeches extending over ten lines in length. The 
speeches in The Cenci average five lines, and sixteen 
per cent of them are over ten lines in length. 
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the way in which they insist on expressing their personal- 
ities. Minor characters like Orsino and Giacomo consume 
quite a good deal of time exvosing their personal motives 
if ae Shelley's treatment of these characters, 
and his development of such scenes as Act III, scene ae 
where Beatrice enters after her violation, show that his 
primary interest was not action, but emotional reaction. 
This attitude results in a set of badly co§rdinated, slowly 
moving scenes, but it also results in rhetorical passages 
of great value from the theatrical point of view. 

It would be hard to find in English dramatic liter- 
ature outside of Shakespeare many sich good histrionic oppor- 
tunities for the actor as are to be found in Beatrice's lines 
after the outrage (Act II, scene i) Cenci's curse of 
Beatrice (Act IV, scene i), Beatrice's defiant attitude at 
the trial (Act V, scenes ii, iii) and her momentary lapse 
into despondency (Act V, scene iii). ‘he 1886 reviewers 
made full feinowledcemert of the power of most of these 
passages, and it is very likely thet it was the histrionic 
possibilities of the play that so attracted actors to it 
prior to the 1886 performance. 

Another merit of the play is its effective use of 
the device of dramatic irony. Thus one of Cenci's sons 
is killed by the collapse of the church in which he wor- 


ships, Cenci prays in his sleep even as he is murdered, and 
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Beatrice hes her father murdered only a few minutes be- 
fore the legate comes with an order for his arrest. 

Our examination of The Cenci for the more stable 
qualities of drama must depend upon the problems of con- 
flict and action, character, motivation, and dramatic truth- 
fulness which the play presents. By dramatic truthful- 
ness is meant the feeling of conviction and sense of uni- 
versality which a great tragedy must convey. 

The analysis of the structure of The Cenci has al- 
ready established the fact that while The Cenci possesses 
action it is sporadic action and is not developed in the 
“ate of a great dramatist. It is not to be doubted that 
this action is presented as dramatic conflict. 

One flaw in the dramatic conflict is its sudden 
change after the death of Cenci. Up to this time there had 
been a clearly drawn struggle between two very definite 
personal forces, Cenci's- place as the oppressor is in- 
mediately taken by the Pope, and this, for Shelley, seemed 


1. Dr. Bates remarks (p. 49) that this is at variance with 
the Pope's other actions, and that Shelley is here 
sacrificing veracity of character for the sake of the 
irony. This is-going a little too far. The Pope was 
venal enough to pardon Cenci's crimes for a money pay- 
ment, but Camillo frequently urged him to action against 

-Cenci, and the Pope might well have listened to good 
advice or have ordered Cenci's arrest out of common 
prudence. ; 
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sufficient, because Shelley was interested in the conflict 
of the principles for which the characters stand rather 
than in the conflict of the characters themselves. To him 
it made no difference that the dominant personality should 
be removed in the middle of the play, but to the audience 
it did. The general verdict of the 1886 reviewers was 
that the play lost interest after Cenci's death, and the 
reason for this is not far to seek. Dramatic conflict is 
both personal and ethical; the ethical conflict in The 
Cenci went on unchanged, but the personal conflict suffer- 
ed violent interruption. It is interesting to see how a 
ereater dramatist met a similar problem. Shakespeare, 
after the assasination of Caesar, makes Caesar's ghost, as 
well as Antony, keep up the pommaet with the conspirators, 
and Caesar's ghost was undoubtedly felt by Shakespeare's 
audience to be one of the victors of phil\ippi. It may 
be that the ghost is a poor substitute for Caesar, but its 
presence is plain evidence of an attempt to preserve the 
dramatic conflict uninterrupted. Shelley was unaware of 
any such necessity. 

Another flaw in the dramatic conflict appears when 
Beatrice denies her guilt. This Hagnades her as one of the 
tragic combatants. No one could SIO BOBE that this is the 
"tragic fault", for it is from the tragic fault of charac- 


ter that the ruin of the hero must proceed, and Beatrice's 
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ruin could by no possibility have been due to her falsehood. 
Had she made a bold stand on the justice of her action, the 
conflict would have been a clear-cut one between good and 
evil forces and the sympathy of the audience would have 
gone to the resister, where it belonged. As Shelley man-~ 
aged it, the cause of good became contaminated by shifty 
evasion, and the protagonist, at the time she most needed 
sympathy, lost that of the audience. Contemporary review- 
ers noticed this flaw, but to them it was simply a flaw 

of character. Leigh Hunt's defense of Beatrice's lie has 
already been mentioned. With the 1886 performance, this 
feat emcee to light both as a blemish of character and as a 
flaw in the dramatic conflict. Beatrice's conduct here 
alienated the newspaper critics from her and her cause, and 
even gave rise to troubled questionings within the Shelley 
Society itself. Shelley may have followed his manuscript 
source on this point without any thought of the dramatic 
pitfall, or he may have retained the denial, with an idea 
that it was natural, forgetting that drama has conventions 


1. Shelley's own conduct with regard to falsehood presents 
a most puzzling psychological problem. It is almost im- 
possible to think of him as 4 cold-blooded liar, yet he 
cannot be defended against the charge of. lying rather fre- 
quently. No one who has read his poems and letters can 
deny the nobility of his aspirations. He certainly did 
not lie from lack of courage or from lack of high ideals 
of conduct. He possessed no peculiar theories in de- 
fense of the practice, and certainly never thought of 
himself as a liar. Yet Mr. Jeffreson, in The Real Shelley 
has collected a long list of untruths, most of which are 
too clear to brook denial. The solution must be sought in 
Shelley's unconscious selfishness and his great capacity 
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that transcend both the natural and the historic. Again, 
he may have been influenced by the similar scene in Web- 
ster's The White Devil, but whatever the cause, the re- 
sult was a dramatic defect. 

Shelley's characterization is perhaps the strongest 
dramatic element in the play. The one flaw in Beatrice's 
character has already been mentioned. Aside from that 
she stands out as a perfectly convincing character. Her 
fearlessness, womanliness and tenderness, her momentary 
collapse of spirit and her dignified recovery, have ap- 
pealed to all readers of the play. To those who saw the 
play in 1886 her character appeared the greatest thing in 
the play, nor can all the credit for this be assigned to Alma 
Murray, for she could not have created the part out of noth- 
ing. Beatrice is not a Spee aee rian woman, and there are 
no other women in English drama, except perhaps Vittoria 
Corrombona, with whom she may be compared. Outside of 
Shakespeare and aside from her one failure to tell the truth 
there is no female character in English drama who inspires 
the reader with more fervent sympathy and admiration than 
does Beatrice. 

In handling the minor characters Shelley is neither 
entirely successful nor entirely unsuccessful. olympio 
and Marzio are good assasins of the Elizabethan school. 


Lucretia is a convincing example of an amiable woman from 
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whom the spirit has been crushed hy oppression. In ad- 
dition, she is a good foil for Beatrice. Savella is a 
true picture of the man who would combat evil if he had 
only the sternness and strength to endure the discomfort 
it often involves. Orsino is a mean and despicable vil- 
lain, but it is not hard for us to accept him as a true 
character, for Shelley is at great pains to show us that he 
is actuated both by avarice and by lust, and we accept him 
readily enough because we have seen many such villains, 
both on the stage and in real life, who were impelled by 
similar motives. The Pope never appears in person. His 
conduct is not papal, but it is not unhistorical and it 

is not utterly unnatural in the light of the motives - 
avarice and zeal for paternal authority - which Shelley . 
assigns him. Giacomo bores us, clogs the action, and per- 
forms no necessary function as a dramatic agent, but, re- 
garded simply as a piece of characterization, is not in- 
possible, though he is a trifle unconvincing. Bernardo 
is somewhat carelessly characterized. Sometimes he ap- 
pears to be a sensitive and delicate boy, as in Acts II 
and IV; and again, as in Act V, he talks like an adult. 
Cenci's reference to him in Act Iv, indicates that he is 


still in early youth. As a-character he is somewhat 
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diaphanous, but he serves well as a foil of innocence to 
offset Cenci's wickedness and as an agent to bring out the 
tenderness in the character of Beatrice, In general it 
may be said that Shelley's treatment of the minor charac- 
ters, though not cameos is adequate for the needs of 
the drama, and may stand comparison with the minor charac- 
ters of any Elizabethan play not in the first rank. 
Concerning the character of Beatrice and the minor 
personages there is small room for disagreement, but in 
Count Cenci we have a character hasiae Heatan Shes been vio- 
lently attacked and earnestly defended. Shelley's con- 
temporary eritice thouent the Count so monstrous as to 
demonstrate not only that the play was undramatic, but that 
it was morally pernicious. The 1886 reviewers were prac-= 
tically unanimous in regarding the horrible behavior of Count 
Cenci as an impasséble barrier to further stage production 
of the play, but geile attitude was practical rather than 
critical - their condemnation was based upon impropriety 
rather than improbability. More recent critics have, in 
general, assumed the truth of the character, though some, 
like Professor Jack, have pronounced it impossible. 
Swinburne is most notable among the modern defenders of 


Cenci's character, as Leigh Hunt was most notable among 
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Cenci's contemporary champions. The defence of Cenci as 
a dramatic character generally rests where Swinburne rests 
it, on the fact that Cenci actually lived and was a Stee 
worse character than Shelley dared to paint him. 

It is almost Superfluous to dwell upon the 
enormity of Cenci's depravity. He insults and tortures 
his own wife and daughter, quietly puts his eremiee out 
of the way, attempts to starve two of his sons, prays 
for their death and publicly rejoices when this occurs, 
ruins Giacomo both in fortune and in his family life, 
curses and violates his own daughter, and through it all 
feels a genuine alliance with God. Most villains, both 
on the stage and in life, employ villainy as a means to 
an end, but Cenci loved crime for its own pleasure.” His 
object in accomplishing the incest of Beatrice was not 
the gratification of sexual passion, but the desire to ruin 
Beatrice's soul.° In his love of abstract evil as well as 
in his feeling of alliance with God, he differs both from 
the historical Cenci and from the authentic villains of 
drama and history. Many a villain has had the conviction 
of Gott mit uns, but it is always through a process of 


1. The Indicator, July 19 and 26, 1820. 
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self-deception about his villainy. Yet Cenci's courage, 
aggressiveness and self-sufficiency, together with the 
almost negate power of Shelley's own conviction and his 
intense mode of expression, have been sufficient to make 
this essentially unreal character pass current with the 
great majority of Shelley's readers. ‘That such a character 
is unsuitable for drama is abundantly evident as cont as 

we get away from the hypnotic influence of Shelley's lines 
and apply the rules laid down by such dramatic critics as 


Aristotle and Freytag. "The censure of the critic is just, 


ra 


however," says Aristotle,© "when it is directed against im- 


probability in the plot; and similarly, against depravity 
in the agents; that is, when there is no inner necessity 
for a base agent, and when the irrational element serves 
no artistic purpose." "In portraiture of character the 


poet should always aim either at the necessary or the 


nd 


probable. "Nor again should the downfall of the utter 


villain be exhibited," he remarks.* And in distinguishing 


5 


the function of poetry and history Aristotle” shows us 


1. To quote Freytag as of equal importance with Aristotle 
is of course absurd. In the following pages, however, he 
serves the convenient purpose of showing the modern cor- 
roboration of Aristotle on all important points. 

Ge POSTICS, "LAV, Oe 

3. Poetics, Chap. XV. 

4. Poetics, XIII, &-. 
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exactly where the defenders of Cenci's dramatic reality 

are at fault: "It is not the function of the poet to relate 
what has happened, but what may happen - what is possible 
according to the law of probability or necessity. The 

poet and the historian differ not by writing in verse or 

in proSé......2... The true difference is that one relates 
what has happened, the other what may happen. Poetry there- 
fore is a more philosophical and a higher thing than history: 
for poetry tends to express the universal, history the 

Meru. cuLar es” 

These dicta of Aristotle are as much a part of 
dramatic criticism today as they have ever been, Modern 
writers on the arama are in accord with then, Freytag 
may be taken as representative of modern opinion when he 
says that the unrepresentative and monstrous is to be avoided, 
and that both groups of characters "must be endowed with 
what is universally, intelligibly human."* What the agents 
do, according to Preytag® Bese aie aan etna basis in easily 
understood traits of their characters, "Above all", he 
continues, "a decided advancement of the action must not 


proceed from the marvellous in a character, which has no 


1. Technique of the Drama, IV, Probability of the Action, 
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motive, or from such weaknesses as in the eyes of our 
observent audiences lessen the enrapturing impression," 

Cenci's abnormal wickedness would be rather 
agifficult to accept, even were it motivated, But when 
it is not motivated and embraces at the same time such 
peculiar and unnatural festures as a love of abstract 
evil and an identification of a consciously evil cause 
with that of God, the character of Count Cenci, in spite 
of its dominant vigor, must be recognized as a case for 
pathological, not dramatic interest, Shelley's failure 
here is due to two causes, an insufficient knowledge of 
real life, and his inability to get away from 
the constant Shelleyan triangle of the completely wicked 
Oppressor, the super-exalted Resister, and the helpless 
Slaves. His obsession with this formula probably accounts 
for the fact that the main characters, in stark contrast 
with Giacomo and Lucretia, never show any of the inner 
conflict on which the modern stage has set a peculiar 
value in tragic characters, jf 

The characterization, especially when considered 
in connection with the document on which the play is founded, 
Shows the oe tent to which Shelley entered into the play 


subjectively.+ Shelley thus states his aim in the Preface; 


1. The subjective element in The Cenci has been discussed 
by most of the writers on the Play; ef. Sarrazin in 
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"I have endeavored as nearly as possible to represent 

the characters as they probably were, and have sought to 
avoid the error of making them actuated by my own con- 
Geptions-of right or wrong, false or true: thus under 

a thin veil converting names and actions of the 16th 
Century into cold impersonations of my own minad."! yet 

in Orsino, Cenci and the Pope is to be seen very plainly 
the Shelleyan opinion of orthodox Christianity. The ” 
play is also plainly seen to be an embodiment of the old 
Shelleyan theme of the Oppressor and the Resister, physical 
defeat turned into spiritual victory, which we find expressed 
in Prometheus Unbound, Hellas, and The Revolt of Islam, | 
Luckily Cenci was a character who could fill the role of 
the Oppressor without much alteration, though it has been 
noticed that Cenci's feeling of alliance with God is in- 


vented by Shelley, whose view was that oppression had 


cont. ifrom page 219) 
Shelley et Les Cenci (Poetes Modernes d'Angleterre), 
Wagner in Shelley's The Cenci-Analyze, Quellen und 
innerer Zusammenhengen mit des Dichters ideen, and 
Bates in the thesis already referred to, Wagner 
advances the two unconvincing suggestions that Beatrice 
is Mary Shelley and that Cenci in his attitude toward 
his sons reflects Shelley's treatment at the hands of 
his own father, 


1. "The Cenci is a work of art; it is not colored by my 
feelings, nor obscured by my metaphysics" said Shelley 
to Trelawny (Records 79). 
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always gone hand in hand with religious eA, 
Beatrice, as the champion of liberty, is changed from the 
conventional Catholic of the document to the Catholic 
who shows scant reverence to unjust priests and prelates and 
puts her faith in a God who is really the Principle of 
Justice, Moreover, instead of imploring divine mercy for 
her sins, after she has been convicted, as does the Beatrice 
of the document, Shelley's Beatrice remains secure in her 
own conscience to the end, Anyone familiar with Shelley's 
writings will readily perceive other marks of resemblance 
bpetween tnese two characters and the rest of Shelley's 
Oppressors and champions of mankind. But while these two 
characters are so plainly to be recognized as personified 
abstractions, that fact does not necessarily make them 
poor pieces of characterization, Just as Ben Jonson suc= 
ceeded in making many personified "humors" appear real 
comic characters, so Shelley in objectifying these two 
abstract ideas has somehow convinced us, through the in- 
tensity with which he enters into them, that one of then, 
Beatrice, is also a real person; and he comes astonishingly 
near success in establishing even such a character as 
_Cenci, So fully has Shelley thrown himself into the character- 
ization that Beatrice, like Prometheus, is really an un- 
conscious idealization of Shelley's best qualities by Shelley 
himself, Thus we see how utterly mistaken Shelley was in 
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thinking he had excluded his own ideas and ideals from 
the play. 3 

Closely related to the problem of Cenci's 
character are the two problems of motivation and dramatic 
truthfulness, Curiously enough, Dr. Bates in his 
study of The Cenci almost entirely ignores the problem 
of motivation. "The two requirements which finally 
determine that a play is ultimately dramatic and which 
best differentiate the drama from other forms of literature 
ere, that it present a struggle of the human will and 
that it show forth in action the supreme moments of this 
struggle" - this is the sole test of the ultimately 
dramatic by which he proposes to examine The Cenci, This 
might be a sufficient.test for melodrama (although even 
melodrama requires some motivation) but to ignore motiva~ 
tion as one of the fundamentals of a tragedy renders in- 
complete any conclusions based upon such a critical standard, 
Neither does Dr. Bates discuss the related question of the 
reality or unreality of Cenci's character,although in discuss- 
ing the minor ¢haracters he does mention the motivation of 
Orsino, Giacomo and Beatrice. The necessity of motivation is 
so generally recognized that it is hardly worth while to 


quote authority on the subject. Freytag says” that in serious 
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drama the action must be probable. The unrepresentative 
and monstrous must be avoided, and "tragedy must forego 
grounding its movement on motives which the judgment of 
the spectator will condemn as lamentable, common, or un- 
intelligible," The quotations from Aristotle and Freytag 
given in discussing probability of character, are, most 
of them, equally applicable to motivation. 

Both Orsino end Giacomo are fully motivated, 
the first by lust and greed, the latter by the injuries 
he has suffered. As has already been observed, these 
characters Spwieeanes over-motivated; that is, Shelley halts 
the action in order to add motivating touches. Beatrice's 
action is motivated both by revenge and self-preservation, 
Shelley's preface shows that he meant her to be motivated by 
revenge. This was to have been the tragic flaw in her char- 
acter from which her ruin should proceed, according to the 
regular Aristotelian dictum.” The drama itself shows barely 
enough of this motive” to keep Beatrice's character from 
being pathetic instead of dramatic. If Beatrice's motive 
had been solely self-precervation, as most of her speeches 
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indicate,? then her action would indeed have been motivated, 
but she would have been without a tragic fault. If she 
had killed Cenci purely from motives of self-preservation 
there could have been no tragic fault through which she 
violated the natural order, and no vindication of the natural 
order in the end, Revenge itself is a flimsy tragic fault 
in a heroine who is revenging incest, but by using it as 
one of Beatrice's motives Shelley does avoid falling into 
pathos, though by a very narrow margin, Thus the character 
of Beatrice is motivated, but, due chiefly to Shelley's 
characteristic unwillingness to regard evil as anything but 
pure Evil and good as anything but pure Good he barely 
escapes totally wrecking the whole drama by having an 
utterly faultless heroine as well as an utterly wicked villain, 
The motivation of the drama as a whole, however, 
in contradistinction to that bien nerasters surrs upon Cenci's 
conduct, since it is he who dominates the action of the play. 
His monstrous wickedness has already been discussed, There 
is no actual provocation for anything that Cenci does, His 
design upon Beatrice was conceived before she defied him at 
the banquet.* The reason why Cenci has been so generally 


accepted upon a casual reading is that in the first scene 


IOMTT OE IEOAG- TIT 1,’ eles and IV, 114, 61, 
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Shelley creates such an impression of utter wickedness 

on the part of Cenci that, thanks to the persuasive power 
of the poetry, the part becomes superficially convincing, 
Yet character alone, particularly a character that breaks 
down upon analysis, is insufficient motivation for a drama, 
To accept Cenci's nature as a sufficient dramatic cause 

for his behavior is to confuse tragedy with real life, 
Indeed, it is doubtful if we ever accept character alone 

as a sufficient motivation in real life, The historical 
Cenci, though too monstrous a character to be transported 
unchanged into drama, nevertheless had a motive for his 
crimes - sensual lust - which is understandable, Had he- 
possessed no such motive we should have adjudged him utterly 
insane, Shelley's Cenci loves wickedness simply and solely 
for its own sake, This is not a universal motive nor even 
a humanly understandable motive; it is an impossibility for 
any one except a maniac, 

Character may develop out of action, as Macbeth's 
degeneration out of his course of conduct, or action may 
develop out of character, as Lear's disinheriting of Cordelia 
develors out of the testy absolutism of an old man gtowing 
childish, but there must always be within the play some event 
adequate to cause action along characteristic lines, In the 
case of ener the motivation of Cordelia's disinheritance 


lies in her foolish refusal to humor the old man; without 
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this, Lear's action would have been totally unconvincing. 
In the case of Cenci there is absolutely nothing, beyond 
his intense general Wickedness, to motivate the dreadful 
banquet of the third scene or the incest of Beatrice, 

It may be said that these crimes were so enormous that 
they could not be motivated by any means except that of 
pure diabolism; but such an explanation, if valid, would 
be an admission that the deeds themselves were outside 
the proper bounds of tragedy. There is no way of escaping 
the conclusion that the Cenci is practically without 
motivation. 

The action portrayed in a drama must be repre- 
sentative human action, of such a nature that the average 
man may understand it and react to it in the manner of the 
well-known Aristotelian katharsis, Tragedy must represent 
not what has happened, but what mey reasonably happen. We 
have seen that Shelley's treatment of Cenci's character 
conflicts with this generally accepted principle of tragedy, 
Some of Shelley's critics have criticized his use of the 
incest motive because they felt that it also was too mon- 
strous and unnatural for tragedy. It is certainly not true 
that the mere presence of incest makes a play undramatic, 
There are too many admittedly good dramas in which incest 

Wigenee hocles 
plays a part for this to be true, The Oedipus of Sophoe : 
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the Hamlet of Shakespeare, the Don Carlos of Schiller, | 
the Phédre of Racine, Los cabellos de Absolon 
and La devocion de la cruz of Calderon - EI these plays 
show a more or less prominent use of the incest motive 
by dramatists of the first rank, Among the plays of 
second-rank dramatists in which this motive occurs are 
to be found the Mirra of Alfieri, The Orphan of Otway, 
Dryden's Don Sebastian, and a number of late Elizabethan 
plays, including Beaumont and Fletcher's A King and 
No King, Ford's Tis Pity She's a Whore, and Massinger's 
The Unnatural Combat. 

Shelley's use of the incest motive is indeed 
a fault from 2 Teenie point of view, because it out- 
raged the feelings of the audience for which it was meant 
and because it compelled him to represent the crucial 
event of the drama not by action but by its effect on 
Beatrice; but if it is to be regarded as fundamentally 
undramatic it must be shown to be different from the usage 
that has been sanctioned, partially, at least, by dramatic 


tradition,+ 


1. The Cenci is but one instance of the peculiar attraction 
which this abnormal motive possessed for Shelley, In a 
letter to Mrs, Gisborne (Ingpen 749) he suys, commenting 
upon Calderon's Los cabellos de Absolon; "The incest scene 
is perfectly tremendous... Incest is, like many other 
incorrect things, a poetical circumstance," In Rosalind 
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Aristotle says that if the irrational cannot 
be excluded, it should be outside the scope of the drama, 
and mentions Oedipus Tyrannus as a drama in which this 
has been done, That the irrational and abnormel should 
not be within the drama, according to Aristotle, has 
already been made sufficiently clear, and that this was 
felt to include incest may be seen from : remark of 
Aristophanes in The Frogs, where he makes Aeschylus® 
berate BKuripides because he has “represented pandars, 
and women delivered in temples and incestuously connected 
with their brethren," The Oedipus Tyrannus does not fall 
beneath the ban because the incest takes place before the 
play begins and is committed in ignorance, Obviously 
a man does not become a moral aEt and so forfeit 
our sympathy and outrage our feeling for truth, if his 
crime hes been committed unwittingly.” In the case of 


pecont. fromipage 227) 
and Helen, Rosalind, in ignorance, nearly marries her 
half-brother, and in Laon and Cythna the incestuous 
love of brother and sister was so plainly portrayed 
that Ollier would not publish it until this element had 
been toned down, Byron's similar love of the subject, 
as shown in Manfred, Parisina and Cain, is well known, 


ep EOeA CA ttecV 54: Te 
2, It is generally assumed the Aeschylus voices Aristophanes! 
opinion, 
3, It is worthy of note that Shelley, defending his use of 
the incest motive in a letter to Peacock |Ingpen, p. 717 
-agsumed a parallelism between the treatment of incest 


in the two plays. 
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Shakespeare's Hamlet, the incestuous relationship of 
Claudius and Gertrude is not of the most horrifying type, 
since the element is Subordinate and there is no blood- 
relationship between the two. The incest motive of 

neither Phédre nor Don Carlos involves a blood relationship 
since the former deals with the passion of a stepmother 

for a stepson and the latter with the same situation 
reversed, In Calderon's La devocion de la cruz, Eusebio 
entertains a passion for his sister without knowing her 
identity but is restrained from marrying her by a strong 
inner impulse. In Los cabellos de Absalon, however, Amon. 
entertains an open incestuous passion for his sister Tamar, 
and accomplishes her ruin, Alfieri's Mirra presents a case 
of a daughter who secretly loves her own father and who 
kills herself when forced to confess her passion. The Orphan 
of Otway is another example of incest between brother and | 
“sister-in-law, committed in ignorance; it involves no 
abnormal passion, Dryden's Don Sebastian is a case of 

love between brother and sister, entertained in ignorance 
and terminated by a timely disclosure of identity. Beaumont 
and Fletcher's A King and No King deals with. the struggle 
of King Arbaces against an incestuous love for his sister, 
When he seems on the point of yielding to his passion it 


is discovered that they are not related. ‘Tis Pity She's a 
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Whore depends upon an incestuous passion between brother 
and sister, shamelessly enjoyed by both parties, The 
Unnatural Combat shows a father's incestuous passion for 
his daughter, who is ignorant of it, and who escapes be- 
coming its victim only to be ravished by her father's 
pretended friend, 

This repulsive excursus has been Sheentee: 
in order to place Shelley's use of the incest motive 
against a proper background, When we consider the number 
of plays that have made use of this motive the question 
is not whether the subject is utterly undramatic, but where, 
considering the method of treatment and the difference in 
horror and abnormality, must the line be drawn? In some 
of the plays mentioned the crime is committed in ignorance; 
in others it occurs in the foreground and is therefore 
outside of the dramatic conflict; in another it turns out 
to be a natural instead of an incestuous passion; in some 
cases the passion is felt but not consummated; in some the 
passion is concealed from one of the parties; in the majority 
of cases it is combatted by the sinner; and in some of the 
cases the consanguinity is more distant than in others, 
Two of the plays mentioned - Los cabellos de Absolon and 


Tis Pity She's a Whore have none of the mitigating ciroum- 


stances mentioned above. Both of these make use of carnal 
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passion to motivate the incest, When we come to compare 
The Cenci with these plays we find that none of the miti- 
gating circumstances is present. The crime is actually 
committed; it isonet committed in ignorance; it forms 
the center of the dramatic conflict, there is no inner 
conflict on the part of the sinner, the consanguinity 
is the closest possible, and the crime is not motivated 
by the passion upon which we should naturally expect the 
motivation to rest. If the use of incest as a motive is 
ever fundamentally undrematic it must be so in the case 
of The Cenci, 

Before bringing together the loose ends of our 
discussion of The Cenci as drama, let us examine the more 


Gut 
purely literary qualities that have not (as)yet been touched 
tp le Pn ——— 


upon, It re play of protest and rebellion - a protest 
against the tyrannous authority of the church, the state, 
and the father. On its more constructive side it is an 
exaltation of womanhood, an assertion that the courage, 
initiative and tenderness of woman has a large part to 

play in the liberation that is always just ahead of mankind, 
‘Here we listen to the voice of Mary Wollstonecraft, trans= 
mitted through the verse of a constant and ardent admirer, 


and transmuted by the idealism and the feminine qualities 


of a personality not basically feminine, In the extreme 
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wickedness of Cenci, the exalted virtue of Beatrice, and 
the intensity of the speeches we find the same absence 

of inhibition, the same out-and-out quality that we have 
already noted in Prometheus Unbound. If we must nead 

into the poem a "view of life" we find there a very gloomy 
one, Human nature is capable of utter wickedness in a 
world where evil was formerly Peer ied as unnatural, and 
human virtue, fighting against oppression, finds society 
against it. At the end is a cold and rotting grave, Yet 
mortal resolution can Py) eee conditions, seek comfort 
in the high principles of justice and fight bravely to a 
spiritual triumph in physical defeat, 

The poem is more objective than any other long 
poem by Shelley, though we have already seen that it is not 
so purely objective as Shelley himself thought, There is 
but one long descriptive passage, which, as Shelley ac- 
rnowledges in the preface, is based upon a passage in Calderon,+ 
There are many speeches of pure declamation, speeches in 
which emotion is exploited at the expense of action; but 
declamation has its place in drama, and the fire and energy 
of feeling shown oy most of these passages in The Cenci go 


a long way toward concealing the lack of progression in the 
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VeehGe seawall berl, ;. Calderon's El Purgatorio di 
Saniratricio, II, 
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action. So far as single speeches go, The Cenci contains 


speeches, such as Cenci's curse 


and the speeches of 
Beatrice in scenes ii, iii and iv, of Act V, that annie 
be paralleled, individually, outside of the great 
Elizabethans, There is hardly an abscure sentence in 
the whole drama, 

An Elizabethan color pervades the whole poem, 
There is little of the specifically Italian in its back- 
ground, except, perhaps, the geography and the conventional 
Catholicism of all the characters except Beatrice - con- 
ventional Catholicism as Shelley saw it. Shelley's 
Elizabethanism in this poem is artistically sound, in that 
it carries a late Renaissance flavor and establishes a 
truth of background that could hardly be so well accomplished 
in any other way. 

There are to be found passages that bear a general 
resemblance to passages in Massinger's The Unnatural Combat® 


There is also a considerable resemblance in tone between 


the behavior of Beatrice on trial and that of Vittoria Corrombong 


in Webster's The White Devil, which is supported by several 
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1. Act IV, scene l. 

2. Wilhelm Wagner, in Shelley's The Cenci Analyse, Quellen, 
etc,, pp. 54, 55 cites several parallels, which, however, 
‘are not strikingly similar and may resemble each other 
only by accident, 
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verbal similarities,+ Yet it is to Shakespeare's plays 


that The Cenci furnishes the greatest number of parallels,” 
There are psychological or vérbal echoes of nine Shakes- 
pearian play8S,as follows: 
The Cenci Shakespeare, 
Ney, wbalall . abyss pea ly a) Richoroeel ll Vee Lviee OO— 17. 
LEI Ey eae ay, a W Ah oer iay-5 
IIL, 1, 86-89 Kine een wr Veco oOn 
UL RE 176-177 sonnet CXI, 6-8 
el Lore tees) ( = 
jive, dis nabs (Othello Vek er LO 
ieee 56-56 Hambotelt leget Do 
mp. Sh. Sebel, (King Lear I, iv, 297-311 
haidien! (Richard III, ii, 16-28 
EV er. 4 alee ANGI W es” hs vals obey! 
HA eislal Ricwardwisl | alm y 
iyeiieen 22 Machbeth II, ii, 10-20 
Iv, iv, 40-41 Hamlet I, iii, 78-80 
Veweeel Mache thei lew vod 
Viel el 9-24 King John IV, ii, 220-241 
V, iil Othello IV, iii 
Vip diieeSG-—89 Othello V, ii, 303-304 
Viewed 6 eo oe Ley, Twelfth Night II, iv, 43-49 
V, iv, 47-75 Measure for Measure III, i, 
118-132, 
VeLV 58 00-57, KingoLears [oev.iao0 
Vie eLOL— Log Merchant of Venice IV, i, 71-80 


Our examination of The Cenci is now complete, 
Without accepting too freely the results of the 1886 trial, 
and without trusting entirely to our own analysis, but using 
one as a check upon the other, we have reached conclusions 
upon the several points at issue, which, when examined to- 


1. Quoted by Wagner, op. cit. pp. 90, 93. 
2, Bates, op. cit. p. 55, note, and Wagner, op. cit., chap. II, 
cite most of the parallels here given, 
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gether, must be the basis for our final judgment of tne 
poem.. 

We have seen that the one performance of The Cenci 
was a clear demonstration of its theatrical deficiencies 
from the point of view of the late Nineteenth Century, and aiso 
of the fact that much of the praise bestowed upon certain 
features of that performance was, in the last analysis, 
praise of Alma Murray rather than of The Cenci,. We have 
seen the play attacked both in 1820 and in 1886, by a 
very different set_of critics, on the grounds of monstrosity 
and a break-down of dramatic interest, We have seen it con- 
demned in 1886 for excessive length and praised for the power 
of its speeches, Our examination has shown that the author 
handled his raw material in a way indicative of a much 
greater selective and constructive power than we had before 
credited him with possessing, His treatment of minor 
characters, though not faultless, has appeared adequate, In 
Beatrice he created a heroine more admired than any other 
Nineteenth Century heroine of drama, and yet, as a tragic 
heroine, weak in that her tragic flaw, revenge, is almost 
swallowed up in the motive of defense, and weak also in her 
falsehood, The blank verse has been seen to be clear and 
vigorous, with a remarkable directness and intensity of 


emotion, We noted also a successful use of dramatic irony. 
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Yet. we have also seen a fetal tendency to waste 
Scenes in emotional display... Not until the third 
act does the drama begin to progress, and then the action 
suffers intermissions, Cenci is impossible as a tragic 
character because he is too completely wicked, and Beatrice 
narrowly misses the same dramatic ineptitude by being 
completely blameless, Two of the minor characters are 
over-motivated, while the drama itself, along with the 
actions of Count Cencli, De cee aian Taam at all, The 
play deals with a subject that forces the crucial scene 
off-stage and is so monstrous as to make its fitness as 
dramatic material a matter of very grave doubt, 

Let us not draw the lines too sheet Few 
plays are perfect according to the standards of Aristotle 
or Freytag. A long play may be cut down, as Hamlet is 
in stage versions, and a play with many scenes and long 
speeches is not nearly so out of harmony with Shelley's stage 
as it is with ours, We frequently pardon dramatic flaws 
Ln aplays ¢ But by no means can we reckon as great drama 
| a play that wastes nearly half of its scenes in stétionary 
emotion, presents a dramatically impossible character in the most 
important role, fails utterly to motivate the principal 
action and depends upon .a motive so abnormal and unrepresentative 


‘as incest, The undoubted meritorious qualities of the play 
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can have but little weight against such fatal faults as 
these, As a piece of literature in dramatic form it is 
to be admired for the two or three powerful scenes it 
presents, for the greatness of its dramatic verse, and for 
the emotional appeal of Beatrice's character, but it is 
certainly not a ereat tragedy, 85 even tragedy, if 
Aristotle and the great dramatists dnderstood the nature 
of tragedy. Its splendid rhetoric has long kept many 
competent critics from reaching the only conclusion indi- 
cated by a dispassionate examination of the facts, That 
"the greatest tragedy since the Elizabethans" is not even 
tragedy shocks us because our habit of quoting speeches 
from Shakespeare has disposed us to accept as tragedy any- 
thing that presents single dramatic moments and powerful 
tragic speeches of a quality comparable with Shakespeare's, 
In reality The Cenci is melodrama - melodrama with some 
dramatic characteristics that we ordinarily associate with 
tragedy, and without the rapidity of action which usually 
MOLE Tanee this type, yet with that absence of sufficient 
motivation and that acceptance of the monstrous which we 
find only in melodrama, As a closet melodrama it contains 


qualities that give it a deservedly high rank in Nineteenth 


Century literature, 
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CONCLUSION: SHELLEY AS A POTENTIAL DRAMATIST 


Such conclusions as do not affect Shelley's posi- 
tion as a dramatist have been plainly drawn when the 
particular poem was under discussion and need not be for= 
mally elaborated. Our study of the translations has _ 
shown us Shelley's ability as a sympathetic and felicitous 
translator rather than a carefully correct one. The 
smaller fragments possess no literary significance, but 
in them we have seen both the extent and the direction of 
Shelley's search for dramatic material. In Oedipus 
Tyrannus we have seen Shelley in much closer touch with the 
literature and events of the Caroline prosecution than we 
had previously suspected. In Hellas we have seen the ex- 
tent of his idealizing tendencies, have pointed out some 
similarities to Aeschylus and have found lyrical beauty 
of a high order. Our study of Prometheus Unbound has 
shown the hopelessness of seeking more than a very gen- 
eral allegorical meaning in a poem that has too commonly. 
been supposed to contain a considerable allegorical sig- 
nificance. The confusion and weakness of its ethical and 
philosophic ideas has been made evident and the worth of 
the poem has been shown to reside whollf in its wonderful 
lyric qualities. We have seen wherein Shelley's poem 


offers many verbal similarities to that of Aeschylus and 
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Wherein his development and interpretation of the myth 
is radically different. In Charles the First and The 
Cenci we have found some qualities,notably a power of 
writing clearly and objectively,a sympathetic intensity 
of characterization, and a rhetorical eloquence and pas- 
Sion, that give these two poems a high standing in Nine- 
teenth Century literature in spite of their shortcomings 
as drama. 

Our conclusions with regard to the dramatic value 
of the several poems have also been stated in the discus- 
Sion of the individual poem. Most of the fragments are 
too short to be indicative of either positive or.negative 
dramatic qualities in the writer. Oedipus Tyrannus 
convinces us that Shelley is entirely deficient in humor 
and has little natural wit. Hellas is evidence that he 
was capable of fine passages of dramatic description and 
narration, but it also shows us, oan Oedipus Tyrannus and 
Prometheus Unbound, Shelley's dangerous preference for the 
Greek dramatic form, with its long speeches and limited 
action. Prometheus Unbound shows us his preoccupation 
with ideas rather than actual conditions. The structure 
is faulty, and both motivation and action are extremely 
slight. Beauty there is, but no drama. On the contrary, 
there is evidence of a philosophy of life that is totally 


opposed to the philosophy of the drama. These dramas in 
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Greek form show a preference for a mode of expression 
which we have seen: has slight standing in Englisch dramat- 
ic tradition. They show too, that Shelley regarded the 
dramatic form primarily as a vehicle of literary expres- 
sion, and only secondarily and sometimes remotely as a 
means of expressing the dramatic. 

The two attempts at cet for the stage have reis- 
6d more serious problems. In the fragment. of Charles the 
First we have found evidence of some techmical skill in 
providing theatrical effects. We have found dramatic 
Dlank verse of a high degree of excellence and a consider- 
able characterizing ability, but we Pema ound a lack of 
development in the action and we have seen the author suf- 
ficiently puzzled by problems of construction to make him 
throw aside the work, at least temporarily. The Cenci 
has been found to possess good blank verse, and several 
strong dramatic scenes. In Beatrice we have found one 
of the most inspiring Marois of English drama, a con- 
vineing piece of characterization, though by no means 
faultless as a tragic heroine. Yet we have seen that 
the character of Cenci is dramatically impossible; that 
there is an almost utter absence of motivation; that sev- 
eral scenes are dramatically useless; and that the incest 
motive ig a serious fault both dramatically and tecini- 


cally. We have concluded that the play is not a great 
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tragedy at. all, but a melodrama with a high degree of lit- 
erary excellence, 

Throughout the whole body of Shelley's dramatic 
poetry, including practically all the fragments, we have 
found that the Sneltevan formula of Tyrant, Rebel and 
Slaves has been the basis of the conflict. Most of the 


A 
poems have been connected by a common tinge of Shakes- ee 
pass ABA 
perian reminiscence. In all of them action has played ome on 
ae 4 Beck Le ; 


second fiddle to emotion, whether this be lyric emotion, 

as in Prometheus Unbound, or a species of dramatic emotion, 
as in The Cenci. Theatrically, Shelley's attempts at 
drama for the English stage were not quite so impossible 

as they have been judged. Most of their virtues are 
theatrical ones. In the fundamentals of drama, however, 
his one completed play is hopelessly defective, and the 
fragment of Charles the First does not offer sufficient 
evidence to alter our conclusion that Shelley, as a 
dramatist, is a failure. 


% have considered 


Some critics like Leigh Hunt 
The Cenci and Charles the First as but the beginning of a 
dramatic career that, if continued, would have ranked 


Shelley next to Shakespeare as a dramatist. Though it 


1. Imagination and Fancy, New York, 1845, p. 216. See 
also Rosetti's Memoir of Shelley, p. 139 and Leigh Hunt's 


Works, 1i4, 435 for similar expressions. 
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cannot alter our judgment with regard to the plays actual- 
ly written, it is but fair to Shelley to examine this claim 
and see what basis of hope it contains. The claim is, 

- of course, founded on the assumption that Shelley would have 
continued his efforts in the dramatic field after he threw 
aside Charles the First, shelley's own conviction that 


1 and the fact that he turned 


drama was not his proper field 
from Charles the First to The Triumph of Life, a poem as 
ice aaa drama as one could well imagine, do not support 
this assumption, but the number of his dramatic fragments 
shows that Shelley was more interested in the dramatic form 
than is ordinarily supposed, and there is no conclusive evi- 
dence that his abandonment of Charles the First was intended 
to be more than temporary. For the sake of considering 
the possibilities along with the actualities, we may well 
afford to grant the assumption. In addition the discussion 
will settle an important point which we have hitherto left 
untouched - the causes of Shelley's failure. 

A consideration of this claim involves, in addi- 
tion to our study of Shelley's plays, an examination of 
his acquaintance with the stage, his knowledge of dramatic 
literature, and his personal adaptability to the require=- 


ments of dramatic composition - what we may call his ac- 


quired and his inherent stock-in-trade as a dramatist. 


First, then, as to Shelley's acquaintance wi th 


le Mre, Shelley's note to The Qenci. 
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the stage. Mrs. Shelley says in her notes on The Cenci, 


"He was not a play-goer, bcing of such fastidious 
taste that he was easily disgusted by the. bad fill- 
ing up of the inferior parts. While preparing for 
our departure from England, however, he saw Miss 
O'Neal several times." 


Peacock says, 

"He had a prejudice against theatres which I took 

some pains to overcome. I induced him one evening 

to accompany me to a representation of The School 

For Scandal .'.. Shelley said to me, 'I see the 

purpose of this comedy. It is to associate virtue 

with bottles and glasses, and villainy with books.’ 

I do not think he ever went to another. - But I 

remember his absorbed attention to Miss O'Ne@l\'s 

performance of Bianca in Fazio, and it is evident 

to me that she was always in his thoughts. when he 

- drew the character of Beatrice in The Cenci. 
Peacock adds* that Shelley was an assiduous frequenter of 
Italian opéra, but "with the exception of Fazio I do not 
remember his having been pleased with any performance at:an 
English theatre. Indeed, I do not remember his having 
. y . 

been present at any but the two above mentioned [Fazio 
and School for Scandal}. “I tried in vain to reconcile 
him to comedy," continues Peacock, but Shelley answered, 
"ISociety grinds down poor wretches into the dust of abject 
poverty till they are scarcely recognizable as human be-~ 
ings; and then instead of being treated as what they really. 
are, subjects of the deepest pity, they are brought forward 
as grotesque monstrosities to be laughed at.'". In the 
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Journal kept by the Shelleys! under date of October 13, 
1814,there is a mention of Shelley attending a play, the 
name of which is not given, and being disgusted at the 
incompetent acting. The Journal does not mention Shel- 
ley's attendance at any other dramatic performance. 
Shelley's closest personal friend, Jefferson Hogg, writes,* 
"Far from feeling a desire to visit the theatres, 
Spelley would have esteemed it a cruel infliction 
to have been compelled to witness performances that 
less fastidious critics would have deemed intoler- 
able. He found delight, however, in reading the 
best of our English dramas, particularly the master- 
pieces of Shakespeare, and he was never weary of 
studying the more perfect compositions of the Attic 
tragedians." 

These facts seem to show that so far as a knowledge 
of the stage is necessary for the dramatist, Shelley was 
one of the most poorly equipped writers of his generation. 
The conclusion is somewhat shaken, however, by two recently 
published letters.° On November 30, 1815, William Whit- 
ton, the attorney who managed Sir Timothy Shelley's deal- 
ings with the poet, wrote to Sir Timothy: 

"It was mentioned to me yesterday that Mr. 

P. B. Shelley was exhibiting himself on the Windsor 
Stage in the Character of Shakespeare's plays under 
the figured name of Cooks. I believe that fact 

is so, and I know of no way correcting such a pur-~ 


pose and bringing himself and his conduct in life 
and principles before the publick than measures 


1. Mrs. J. Marshall: Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, i, 93. 
2, Shelley at Oxford, p. 145, 6. This book is the most 
SEO ER of Hogg's unfinished biography of Shelley. 


3. Roger Ingpen: Shelley in England, vol. II, pp. 458,460. 
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of communication with the principal of the Company, 
whose name, I believe, is Penley and whom I know a 
little by his visiting Camberwell parish annually 


with his Company. Can I do anything for you about 
this?" ‘ 


The next day, during an interview with Shelley's 
solicitor, Longdill, in which the main discussion concem- 
ed the provisions to be made for Shelley's children by 
Harriet, Whitton brought up the subject of the reported 
stage engagement, but he jester, mentions it in his letter 
to Sir Timothy on the following way, and from that time 
on the subject does not recur. The episode is tantaliz- 
ingly inconclusive. Whitton, a very fair man, though 
naturally predisposed to believe evil of Shelley, accept- 
ed the information as true. Nevertheless, there are sev- 
eral considerations indicating that Whitton was misinform- 
ed. The matter was evidently dropped after the one inter- 
view with Longdill. If Whitton's information was correct, 
it is hard to see how Longdill could have settled the mat- 
ter satisfactorily in a first interview, without consult- 
ing Shelley; and if nevertheless a satisfactory settlement 
was arranged at this interview, Whitton would almost cer- 
tainly have mentioned the fact in his letter of the follow- 
ing day. If, on the other hand, Longéill was able to 
show Whitton the improbability of his information, the 


matter would naturally have dropped, though in that case 
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we should have expected Whitton to make acknowle dgement 

of his error, whereas he merely mentions that the matter 
was discussea. That Whitton was misinformed appears 
still more probable from the fact that Peacock and Hogg, 
both very intimate with Shelley at this time, would hardly 
have written as we have just quoted them if they had known 
of Shelley's engagement as an actor. The Shelleys' 
Journal, though it breaks, off at the end of Way, 1815, 

shows that up to that time most of their evenings were 
consumed in long conversations with Hogg, who generally 
stayed till 11:30. No mention is made of a theatrical 
engagement. Thus Whitton's- information is not sufficient- 
ly well authenticated to make us disregard other evidence 
and conclude that Shelley had a personal acquaintance 

with the stage. ; 

The absence of theatrical expe rience is not a 
serious matter if a dramatist has the other qualities 
necessary for the production of good drama. Very few 
dramatists, it is true, succeed without a knowledge of 
the stage. Freytag-observes that in writing a drama, 


1. "This subject caused a general consideration of Mr. 
Shelley's situation, in particular his connection 
with the Theatre at Windsor.” op. cit. p. 460. 


2. Technique of the Drama, p. 319. 
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the writer must always visualize the stage, and stage his- 
tory in general supports the observation. Yet the stage 

is often noseriously capricious in its judgments, and has 
not infrequently accepted plays without a certificate of 
theatrical experience on the part of the author. The 
poets Browning, Tennyson and Byron all lacked technical 
dramatic Sposa. though they a11 knew much more about 
the stage than Shelley did. Each of these produced dramas 
judged worthy of acceptance by the stage. Among Shelley's 
own contemporaries John Home , Mary Russell Mitford and — 
H. H. Milman, each without previous knowledge of the stage, 
wrote plays that proved highly successful. Moreover, a 
lack of theatrical micwiades is an easy matter for a young 
man to remedy. Undoubtedly Shelley would have written 
better had he known more of the stage. His ignorance of 
technical matters does not argue that he could not have be- 
come a great dramatist, but it does show that he first had 
-a@ great deal to learn. | 

Shelley's knowledge of written drama was far more 

complete than his knowledge of the Pca cee A detailed 


examination of his reading~shows a surprisingly large num- 


1. John Home lived until 1808, but his play, Douglas, 
scored its first success in 1756, and so was not con- 


temporary with Shelley's work. 
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ber of dramas. Few English poets have been more famil- 
iar with Greek drama than was Shelley. Hogg says he 
"read the text straightforward for Ate qenk: "in his short 
life and without ostentation he had in truth read more 
Greek than many an aged pedant,"° and "he was never weary 
of studying the more perfect compositions of the Attic 

n4 In his Refense of Poetry Shelley's close 


acquaintance with Greek drama, and his great respect for 


tragedians. 


it, is too obvious for comment. His acquaintance with 
Aeschylus was constant from the appearance of verses from 
the Eumenides as a text for his boyish Wandering Jew (1809?) 
ye the year of his death. He quoted from the Prometheus 
Bound in a letter in 181495, studied it in 1815,° translated 
it with Byron in 1816,” and with Medwin in 1820-18 - The 
"Plays of Aeschylus" occur in the book-lists for 1816 and 
1817 kept by Mary Shelley in their joint Journal and print- _ 


“ 10 


ed by Dowden. In 1818 he was reading The Persians. 


In his preface to Prometheus Unbound and in a letter to 


1. For many of the following facts I am indebted to Adolph 


Droop's Die Belesenheit Percy Bysshe Shelley's. Weimar, 
1906, 


te Hebaography of P. Be) Shelley, 15.127. 

Se, LOLA. 4Q00N6 Clue teu. ele. 
5. Ingpen, 421. 6. Dowden, I, 536. 
7. Medwin, 188 8. Dowden, II, 365, 


9. Life of Sheliey, II, 75-6, 184-5. 
10. Dowden, ii, 215. 
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John Gisborne? Shelley acknowledges the indebtedness of 


his Hellas to The Persians. In 1821 Mavrocordato read 
the Agamemnon aloud to him. $ 
| Among the tragedies of Scphocles Shelley's Ikmowl- 
edge of the Antigone is established by several references 
and letters.” Dowden* records the reading of Philoctetes, 
Electra, and Ajax in May, 1818, and the Oedipus Tyrannus 
in August of the same year. Shelley likewise read the 
Trachineae , and in 1821 he is quoting from Oedipus Coloneus®s 
He alludes to both the Oedipus Tyrannus and Oedipus Coloneus 
in the preface to The Cenci. | 

The tragedies of purines which Shelley is knowm 
to have read are Ion?» Hippolytus ,® Cyclops which he par- 
tially translated in 1819, Bacchae (footnote to Ode to 
Liberty) Iphigenia in Tauris’ and Bellerophon (Refutation 
of Deism). Among Greek comedies Shelley read The Clouds, 
Pluto, and Lysistrata of Aristophanes in 1818.9 

With Latin drama Shelley was much less familiar 


10 


than with that of the Greeks. Dowden ~ makes it plain 


1. Ingpen, 920. 2. Dowden, ii, 363. 
3. Hogg, i, 414. Ingpen, 921. Jefferson's The Real 
Shelley, II, 2350. 4, Dowden, II, 210. 


5. Dowden, II, 3ll. 6. Richter, Percy Bysshe 

Shelley, pe 572. 
7. Dowden, ii, 201. 8. Dowden, 210 and 257. 
9. Dowden, 11, 215. LO Sel’, 534753475. 


Other references tending to establish Shelley's great 
familiarity with Greek drama are; Medwin's Life, I, 3643 
Richter, 311; Druskowicz, 238; Dowden, Il, 318; Richter, 582; 
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that Shelley read Seneca's tragedies and a remark in 
Notices of the Sculpture in the Florence Gallery indicates 
that Ze knew Terence's comedies. 

of French, Italian, and German drama Shelley had a 
limited acquaintance. The only French drama he is known 
to have read is Moliére's George Dandin, Meee in the 


Journal.+ a 


He read Lessing's Emilia Galotti. His letters 
show a great fondness for Goethe's Faust, a part of which 
he translated into English.? He read Schiller's Jungfrau 


4 and mentions it inga letter? 


von Orleans, as "a fine play, 
ifesheetittheact did not. fallvoff." » Schiller 's The 
Robbers, according to Peacock, ® "took the deepest root in 
Shelley's mind." That he knew some of the plays of 
Alfieri is shown by one of his letters. ! 

Next to the English and Greek dramatists, however, 
Shelley was probably most intimately acquainted with the 
Spanish drama. With the exception of Cervantes Numancia, 
which he criticized in a letter to Henry Revelly,® his 


knowledge seems to be confined to the plays of Calderon. 


= = a oe = = == = = oa ~=2 = 


1. Shelley's Memorials, 89. 2. Richter, 198. 


5. Ingpen, 913. 4. Dowden, i, 472. 
5. Ingpen, 921. 6. Dowden, I, 472. 
7. Ingpen, 626. 8. Ingpen, 866. 


Footnote cont. from page 249) Forman, III, 9, 84; Shelley's 
Memorials, 88, Mary's Journai for Jan. 1, 5, 12, 15, 1820; 
Symonds, 165; Hogg, I, 127; Smith iii; Dowden Il, 256, 3453 
Medwin, Life, II, 345. 
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His letters to Peacock and the Gisbornes show a great en- 
thusiasm for the works of this irregular qrameuieen In 

one of these letters he mentions having read twelve plays; 
in various others he mt one the following by name: El 
principe constante, Cisma de Inglaterra, Cabellos de Absalon, 
Magico Prodigioso, Cyprian, Dos amantes des cielo, Devocion 


de _la cruz, El embozado o el encapitado and El Purgatorio de 


San Patricio.+ 


Shelley had read widely in the dramatic literature 


of his own country. Dowden” 3 


4 


and Hogg~ speak of his admira- 


tion for Shakespeare. His plays are so full of parallels 
to Shakespeare, that it is unnecessary to do more than 

| point out his familiarity MiLnatnatenitner. @elother paral- 
lelisms and auotations in letters, poems and essays indicate 
that Shelley had probably read all of Shakespeare's plays 
and was certainly familiar with the most important ones.” 
His Revolt of Islam contains a motto from Chapman's Biron's 
Conspiracy, which argues a knowledge either of that play or 


1. Additional references to Shelley's knowledge and opinions 
of Calderon: Ingpen's Collected Letters, pp. 702, 710, 
W199 e749 87560983), (855, 1665, °915,°and 954; Shelley's 


Defense of Poetry, Dowden, ii, 304, Medwin ii, 182, etc. 
ars De Os a Be re des : 
5 


: 
‘Dens, 1 Os 
5. Droop lists eighteen. "I have heard him read almost all 
Shakespeare's tragecies and some of his more poetical 
comedies," wrote Peacock (Works, iii, 395) 
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of the selections from it in Lamb's Specimens, a book which 
1 


we know he possessed. He orders "Old English Drama - 3 
vols." from Ollier in 1821." Mary's list® shows that in 
1817 he read seven as by Jonson, in addition to Lamb's 
specimens. Mecwin, who can be trusted when other facts 
support him, says: "Indeed he was continually reading the 
old dramatists - Middleton and Webster, Ford and Massinger, 
Beaumont and Fletcher were the mines from which he drew 

the pure and vigorous style which highly distinguishes The 
Cenci en We have evidence in the various biographies and 
in letters and other works of Shelley that he read Webster's 
Duchess of Malfi and The White Devil; three plays of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher;° Sheridan's School for Scandatee 
Maturin's Bertram; ? Proctor's Dramatic Sketches ;° Byron's 


fA 


the 
Manfred, Marino Faliero, Cain;l'wo Foscari, Sardanapalus, 


The Deformed Transformed, Heaven and Earth, and Werner;? 


10 


and H. H. Milman's Fazio. There are other English 


dramatists, namely Ford, Addison and Joanna Baillie, whose 


1. Dowden, II, 124. 2. Ingpen, 858. 

3. Dowden, II, 185. 4. The Life of Shelley, 256. 
5. Shelley's Memorials, 89.. es Peacock, iii, 41l. 

ew Vii aiteeby at Eee eee Mee 

9. Richter, 413, 55; The Real Shelley, Ma Oe Lie 


10. Peacock, Works, ide 412. 
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works Shelley mentions in a manner that indicates, but 
does not prove,that he read them,+ The fact that both 
Shelley and Mary Shelley speak so often in letters and the 
Journal of reading the ened of Aeschylus, Shakespeare, 
Calderon, etc., leads us to suppose that many plays were 
not recorded by name. 

We are now able to state, by way of summary, just 
what this excursus shows to have been the extent of Shelley's 
anid reading. We know that he read drama in four | 
modern and two ancient languages. The cumulative testi- 
mony of his friends and of his own writing and that of his 
wife proves that he had read dramas by at least twenty-one 
different dramatists, and creates a strong presumption that 
he was acquainted with the works of seven others - Middleton, 
Massinger, © Pord,. Chapman Addison, Baillie’ and Terence’. 
Seventy plays are mentioned by name as having been read 
by Shelley, and this does not include three of the "twelve 
plays of Calderon" or any of the "three plays of Beaumont 
and Fletcher" which are not specifically named. “he cer- 
tainty that Shelley read a considerable number of plays 


not mentioned by name has also been established. 


1. Preface to Laon and Cythna, Defense of Poetry, Dowden I, 
480, 


2. I do not accept Medwin's unsupported statement with re- 
gard to Middleton and Massinger. Shelley probably read 
selections from the plays of both men, however, in 01d 


English Drama and Lamb's Specimens. 
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This knowledge of the written drama might ulti- 
mately have become an unalloyed asset to Shelley as a 
dramatist, but up to the time of his death his use of it 
was as harmful in some respects as it was beneficial in 
others. Fundamentally dramatic qualities could have been 
grasped by Shelley as a result of wide, intelligent and 
‘thoughtful reading in any of the languages in which he 
read drama. Some of these oualities he overlooked. He 
failed to appreciate the necessity of motivation, as we 
have already seen. Other essential dramatic qualities, 
such as the ability of handling overwhelming emotions in a 
Simple and convincing manner, he did acquire, and it is 
more than probable that this power came from me reading 
of Greek and Elizabethan ‘drama. A power of characteriza- 
tion, very narrow, eS true, but sufficiently eal see 
convincing to establish the character of Beatrice spa 7 
to come surprisingly near establishing the impossible 
trancisco Cenci, is probably partly due to his dramatic | 
reading. His excellent dramatic verse is plainly the 
result of imitating the Elizabethans. 

On the other hand, this same reading is: probably 
responsible for many theatrical fereohaee Theatrical qual- 
ities, since the time of the Greeks, have been variously 
modified by time, race, and stage structure. Shelley's 


dramatic writings include most of the modifications. 
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Long narrative speeches are brought over from the Greek 
drama and substituted for action. Long dialognyes may . 
perhaps also be traced to Greek influence, Calderon betrays 
him into descriptive passages;~ Elizabethan drama, faultily 
understood, leads him to the use of pure character scenes, 
excessive soliloquy and needless multiplication of scenes. 

) So far as knowledge of the written drama may equip 
aman for writing drama Ehelley may now beeseen to have 
been aS well prepared as most of the successful dramatists 
of the past. With this background, and with the unusual- 
ly keen mental powers ascribed to him by those who knew 
him, if Shelley failed in the drama it may have been due to 
lack of experience, XHKKXDX or deficiencies of character, 
but it could not have been due to lack of acguaintance with 
the drama. Whatever his deficiencies were, if he could 
have overcome them he would have been working against a 
background as thorough as a good knowledge of the written 
drama could have made it. 

What shall we say of Shelley's inherent stock-in- | 
trade as a dramatist - his personality? "The material for 
the creative faculty," says Bagehot,” "must be provided by 


1. Shelley acknowledges this in his preface to The Cenci. 
2. Essay on Shelley in Literary Englishmen and Scotchmen. 
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the receptive faculty. Before @ man can imagine what 
will seem to be realities, he must be familiar with what 
are realities." A great dramatist must have breadth of 
character and of yeah he must know the common emo- 
tions of his audience, he must be able to view his work 
through their eyes, and he must have a range of knowledge 
and sympathy broad enough to allow him to throw himself 
naturally into the portrayal of any type of character he 
assumes to treat. Such are some of the most obvious 
qualities necessary. How would Shelley stand the test 
of such requirements? 

In Mrs. Shelley's notes on The Cenci occurs this 
significant sentence: "He asserted that he was too meta- 
physical and abstract, too fond of the theoretical and 
the ideal, to succeed as a tragedian."” In a letter to 
his publisher,2 Shelley says, "I believe that the truth is, 
I write less for the public than myself." As dnfaid “67. 
Shelley's self-criticism, there is much truth in these 
remarks; are they, like so much of this same criticism, 
too severe on Shelley? If they are true, then there is 


slight hope that Shelley could ever have become a great 


dramatist. 


1. Shelley's Memorials, De 118. 
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We have already seen the idealizing spirit at 


war with the spirit of true drama in The Cenci, in the 


fragment of Charles the First and in Prometheus Unbound. We 
have seen evidencés of one Same conflict in all the poems 
we have discussed. Tak great ee demands some trace of 
human weakness if all the protagonists and some possibility 
of human goodness in the worst of its villains, then the 
dramatist who idealizes every hero as abstract Good and 
every villain as abstract Evil can never succeed until he 
has changed his whole mental attitude. Shelley's love 

of the ideal and the abstract went hand in hand, and both 
went counter to his success as a dramatist. The trait is 
one of the fundamentals of his character. It has been 
often remarked in his non-dramatic poetry, and it pervaded 
his whole attitude toward life. Liberty to him was an 
idealized Liberty, a pure essence, not a practical and 
fallible system of checks and balances. At Oxford we 
find him jdealizing chemistry, and dreaming that in this 


1. In his Oxford days, as Hogg revorts (Shelley at Oxford, 
p. 121) he held that the greatest possible amount of 
civil liberty was all-sufficient and comprehended with- 
in itself all other desirable objects. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that Shelley could sometimes view pol- 
itics in a more practical light, as has been pointed out 


in the chapter on Prometheus Unbound. 
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study lay the solution of the world's problems. Subse- 
quently he idealized a succession of very human persons. 
His marriage to Harriet was preceded by an idealization of 
her as a victim of SOPTeasi one Elizabeth Hitchener, a 
country school teacher with a tinge of bourgeois radicalism, 
was idealized into an angel of light, and when this self- 
deception would no longer work was re-idealized into the 
"Brown Demon", If she had formerly been one of the 
Beatrices of this world, it was now plain that she had al- 
ways been only a meaner Count Cenci. She was never a real 
person to eae Emilia Viviani, whom Mrs. Shelley saw 
through very quickly (her natural perceptions being some- 
what quickened by the circumstances) became for Shelley 
another paragon of perfection; and when her humanity could 
the Greek-race - 
no longer be doubted, the martyr Keats,Jane Williams and,in 
turn occupied the throne of ideality. | "His passion for 


-—=a @ = ee oe = = 2 a <= Pas 


1. It would perhaps be well at this point to add a note as 
to the reliability of the first-hand sources of our 
knowledge of Shelley's character and actions. Mrs. 
Shelley idealized her husband, but her facts are relia- 
ble. Hogg cannot be fully trusted because of his de- 
sire to be entertaining, and because he is known to have 
altered certain facts. Medwin is a byword for inaccu- 
racy and can be trusted only when his statements are in- 
herently probable or are otherwise supported. Williams, 
Hunt and Peacock are reliable, but their contributions 
are small. Trelawney is generally reliable, but his 
inaccuracy in minor points has been demonstrated ~ 
(principally by Dr. Biagi in The Last Days of P. B. Shel- 
ley). Like Hogg, also, he is slightly oe fond of a 


good story for its own sake. 
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perfection was so general and so intolerant that it could 
not express itself in any particulars concerning anything 
so obviously imperfect as the human race"! ~ go Shelley 
changed his nener enn utner angels or demons. 

Shelley's habit of idealizing is aera connected 
with the great Shelleyan triangle of Oppressor, Rebel and 
Slave. Emilia Viviani was a victin of tyranny, Keats a 
victim of persecution. He idealized Harriet as a victim 
of her father's oppression and married her out of a 
Quixotic chivalry - it was his réle to combat tyranny. It 
had been his réle from the first. He had been a victim 
of oppression at Eton, and had revolted against the fagging 
system there.” Rebellion against orthodoxy got him expelled 
from Oxford. He considered himself the victim of parental 
tyranny, and also of several personal assaults, the actual 
occurrence of which hag always been matte ry of doubt. His 

/ early sympathy with the imprisoned Hunt, his attempt to en- 
neercen the Irish, his letter to Lord Ellenborough, his 
letter on the persecution of Richard Carlile, all reveal 
his preoccupation in life with the same formula which we 
invariably encounter in his poetry. "After breakfast walk 


1. A. Clutton-Brock: Preface to Locock ed. Shelley's Poems, 
pe XXIV. , 
2. Peacock, Works, III, 371, 393. 
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to Hampstead Heath," runs an entry in the poornatea "Dis- 
cuss the possibility of converting and liberating two 
heiresses; arrange a plan on the subject." Such was Nine- 
teenth Century life to Shelley. If a writer's whole trend 
of thought and action is in this direction, he may indeed, 
if otherwise competent, write acceptable dramas within the 
narrow confines of his triangle. His own intensity may 
help him carry conviction, as Shelley's does in The Cenci. 
But he could never hope to succeed beyond this limit with- 
eR: a complete re-orientation of mind. 

It is just DORE DUCE THA so utter an idealizer as 
Shelley, even a man so exclusively preoccupied with the 
conflict of abstract Good and abstract Evil, might at the 
same time have a wide enough acquaintance with humanity to 
enable him, after once perceiving the errors of his system, 
to come ultimately to that acauaintance with human motives 
and human Ponauet. without which great drama can not be 
produced. For the sake of this possibility, let us again 
examine the facts of Shelley's life. 

As a boy, at Eton, he was called Mad Shelley, and . 
was known for the fits of rage in which he cursed his 
father, for his supernatural experiences, for the fictitious 
stories he told of his sister's adventures, and for his 


1. September 30, 1814. Mrs. J. Marshall: Life and Letters 
of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, I, 90. 
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keen fear that his father. would put him in an asylum for 


the insane. This fear haunted Shelley through life.© 


.Hogg's biography leaves no doubt as to Shelley's abnor- 
mality and eccentricity at Oxford. Shelley's letters to 
Hogg from Field Place are ludicrously melodramatic, with 
their flighty philosophy, Love, and secret meetings. "He 
writes as if life were an opera and he its prima donna," 
remarks A. Clutton-Brock of these letters.” A little later, 


Shelley thus complained of Harriet Grove, "She talks of duty 


n& 


to her father. Shelley underscores the father. Ase it 


that could be a motive for human conduct: The letters to 
Zlizabeth Hitchener are astonishing in their revelation of 


the utter unreality of the poet's view of life. Hogg 


writes as follows of Shelley's life at Marlow:° 


"He took strange caprices, unfounded likes and dis- 
likes, vain apprehensions and panic terrors, and 
therefore he absented himself from formal and sacred 
engagements. He was unconscious and oblivious of 
times, places, persons and seasons; and falling into 
some poetic vision, some day dream, he quickly and 
completely forgot all that he had repeatedly and 
solemnly promised; or he ran away after some object 
of imaginary urgency and importance which suddenly 
came into his head, setting off in vain pursuit of 
it, he knew not whither." 


1. Rosetti: Memoir of Shelley. 
2, The Real She eLisyo os A697; ey, de 459; Peacock, Works, iii, 394. 


3. Shelley - The Man and the Poet, pe 2d- 


4. einepen, Ly 6c. 
5. Quoted by H. S. Salt: Shelley, Pe 92. 
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His dealings with Harriet after the elopement with Mary 
Showed a total inability to understand the psychology of 
the situation. He even thought of taking Harriet into 
his home with Mary.? 7 His subsequent Platonic devotions 
showed a similar aces to put himself in Mary's place. 
Trelawney and HORE both relate a number of inci- 
dents illustrating Shelley's eccentricity of behavior. 
We see the poet gravely questioning a young baby about pre. 


existence.” 


Again we see him stumbling over his own 
child and unable to recognize it or to give its name .° 
We see him in a very embarrassing position before his 
guests, and very desirous of stopping to protest azainst 
their being shocked at his appearing "in puris naturalibus 
At about the same date we see him taking Jane Williams and 
her two children out into the bay in a cranky boat and 
earnestly proposing to "solve the great mystery" with them 
there .° 
"Ne had seen no more of the working-day world 


than a girl at a boarding school," said “relawny. 6 "He 


had a most brilliant imagination, but a total want of 


~ 


1. Rosetti: Memoir of Shelley, pe 52. 

2. Shelley at Oxford, DP. 68 6 

3. Records, pe 74. Recollections, pe 74. 
. Trelawny , Op. cit. cape Xe 


Be Trelawry , Ope cit. Dp. 105. 
6 Ope cit. Pe B76 
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worldly wisdom," said Byron. Shelley himself writes,” 
SS TO aes. flesh and blood, you know that I do not deal in 
those articles; you might as well go toa gin shop for a leg 
Sot mutton as exfecthanyteane human or earthly from me." 

In his essay On Love he makes an even more significant 
admission: "I know not the internal constitution of other 
men. I see that in some attributes they resemble me, but 
when, misled by that appearance, I have thought to Sgeaac 

to something in common, and unburthen my inmost soul to them, 
I have found my language misunderstood, like one in a dis- 
tant and savage land." 

All Shelley's woes, all that made his life an un- 
availing struggle - his estrangement from tetather,, the 
STEEN of his first marriage, the loss of his children, 
the antagonism of his public - proceeded directly from this 
incorrigible abnormality of character. In the light of 
all these facts, how pathetic is Shelley's creat flourish,” 
"T have seen populous cities, and have watched the passions, 
which rise and spread, and sink and change, amongst assem- 
bled multitudes of men." He might have watched these pas- 
cions eternally, and no doubt he would have enjoyed the 
spectacle, but he could never have understood them. 


1. Letter to Lady Blessington, quoted by Smith. Shelley, & 
Critical Biogravhy, pe 106. 

2. Shelley's Memorials, pe 154. 

3, Preface to Revolt of islam. 
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It is true that Shelley's last years showed a 
slight development toward a more normal personality. His 
tactfulness with Byron, particularly in the matter of Jane 
Clairmont, and again in arranging Hunt's Italian migration, 
must not be ignored. He Appia See the crudeness and im-~ 
maturity of his own Queen Mabt Yet these are but normal 
touches in a personality that continued abnormal to the 
end. "'My son, get knowledge," wrote the kindly Sir Walter 
Scott to the youthful enthusiast,© "but with all thy get- 
ting, get understanding'." The advice was pertinent, it 
touched the root of the diffimlty, but it went forever 
unheeded. 

A man who passed his whole life in isolation, both 
physical and mental; a man whose philosophy of life was in- 
consistent with the philosophy of drama, who could see 
life only as a struggle between infinite good and infinite 
evil, and yet thought that evil was only incidantal, who 
consistently idealized everything that engaged his sympathy, 
who was himself utterly different from normal humanity and 
possessed no means of understanding it - could such a man 
ever have gained the knowledge of human beings, the under- 


standing of human motives, the breadth of human sympathy 


1. Ingpen, Collected Letters, 881. 
2. Ingpen, Shelley in England, I, 81. 
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with which a great dramatist must be endowed? One could 
“searcely accept such a conclusion on rational grounds. 
If we still believe, it must be, like i eereertnrae: 
quia impossibile est. 

Iconoclasm is an ungenerous calling, but it is at 
least better than intellectual insincerity. In showing 
that Shelley failed as a dramatist and that his failure 
was due not so much to technical ignorance as to fundamental 
faults of character, I have perhaps been unsympathetic. My 
attitude, which I have tried to keep judicial, may have seem- 
ed at times antagonistic. If so, it has been through no 
antagonism to Shelley, but through zeal to Bannenio’ the 
same distinction with regard to Shelley's poetry that Shelley 
himself could never apply to individuals; namely, a distinc- 
tion between good and bad elements. Shelley's dramas are 
‘bad drama, but his lyrics contain the rarest lyric beauty 
of the Nineteenth Century. Goethe's remark, that Byron was 
a child when he thought, applies even more truly #o Shelley. 
Arnold was right; Shelley is a "beautiful and ineffectual 
angel, beating in the void his luminous wings in vain." 
The drama is false and ineffectual, but the beauty of his 
lyrics remains; perhaps a rarer beauty than Arnold thought 
Ure We must always value Shelley, but for his lyrics 


alone. 
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Shelley was quintessentially a Romanticist. Does 
his failure as a dramatist bear any connection with that of 
his’ Romantic contemporaries? Although I cannot,in a con- 
cluding chapter, embark oon a discussion of Romantic drama 
in the same detailed manner in which Shelley's poems have 
been studied, this study would hardly be complete without a 
glance at Shelley's contemporaries to suggest such relation- 
ships as may seem to exist. A knowledge of the plays them- 
selves will have to be assumed, and some of the less impor- 
tant will have to be ignored. Accepting the generally ad- 
mitted fact that the Romanticists did fail as dramatists, let 
us then seek possible relationships with Shelley in an ef- 
fort to discover why they failed. 

Many of these plays have structural wealmesses, as 
Dr. MeNeill has pointed out in his thesis A History of the 
English Drama, 1788-18321 So have the plays of Shelley. 
“his, however, is not a fundamental cause for failure. The 
theatres of the period frequently accepted, and the modern 
theatre sometimes accepts plays that are structurally weak. 
Technical spans may be overcome by acquaintance with 
the stage. Charles Lamb knew the stage through constant 
attendance. Byron was an even more regular play-goer and 


1. In the following pages I am under a ganeral indebtedness 
to Dr. McNeill and to Dr. S. C. Chew's The Dramas of 


Lord Byron. 
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was one of the three directors of Drury Lane during the year 
1815. Both Coleridge and Byron had sufficient sense of 
structure to hold the stage for considerable runs. 
Neither can a common explanation be sought ina 
lack of interest due either to the debasement of the stage 
| and its audience or to the prevalence of eearnat eee 
in the literature of the period. These considerations 
| might in some measure account for lack of stage success and 
| for lack of effort to write drama, but they could not ac- 
i count for an absence of fundamentally dramatic qualities in 
| the plays that were written. Dr o MeNei11+ quotes several 
| writers, including Scott and Byron, in strong condemnation 
| of contemporary audiences and concludes that this partly 
explains the failure of the greatest literary figures of the 
| day to become interested in drama. Yet if writing drama 
| is any proof of interest in the drama, the best poets and 
essayists of the day were almost unanimously interested. 
Wordsworth and Southey each wrote one drama; Coleridge wrote 


2 


three; Scott five and one dramatic sketch; Keats, one™~ and 


a fragment; Godwin, two; Byron, seven and a fragment; Shelley, 
- four and several fragments; and Becdoes, Lamb, Landor, and 


Proctor also dabbled in the form. Not a few of these 


Veep. Oates » 48 9. 

Be Keate! Bene the Great can hardly be called his, since 
he merely furnished the poetry for the scenes and speech= 
eg as his friend Brown sketched them out. The plan sheds 
a strong light on Keats! ignorance of the requirements of 


| real drama. 
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writers essayed the stage. Wordsworth tried to Ret The 


Borderers accepted and failed; Coleridge's Osorio was at 
first rejected, but was later staged with considerable suc- 


cess as Remorse ; Scott's The House of Aspen was refused, 
Godwin and Lamb succeeded in getting plays accepted only to 
see them promptly damned; Keats' play was turned down; and 


A 
Proctor's Mirandola succeeded on the stage. Byron pro- 


tested that his plays were not written to be acted, but most 
of them reached the stage and were acted with some success. 
One general connection between all these plays is 


a common touch of Shakespearian and Elizabethan diction and 


form. The large number of Shakespearian parallels in 


Shelley are but the signs of a very general and pervasive 


influence. Scott's plays show the Elizabethan form with a 


Slight sprinkling of Shakespearian language. Coleridge's 


Remorse contains a number of distinct parallels to Shakes- 
pearian lines, particularly certain passages in Hamlet. 

The plays of Wordsworth, Keats and Lamb are lizabethan in 
structure and furnish many echoes to Shakespeare's lines. 
Byron's historical plays are 4 reaction against Hlizabethan- 


ism, in the drama, but his lines parallel Shakespeare's in 


many instances, particularly in Marino Falieri.® The 


me oo Pen = a op & aD Sa TD a 


1. Dr. McNeill ascribes the success of Remorse to the 
adventitious aid of good poetry and effective staging. 

©. The Elizabethanism of this age, as shown in the many cole 
leotions and new editions of all plays, in the lectures 
and essays of Coleridge, Hezlitt and Lamb, and in the 
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Shakespearian influence one would think, would naturally be 
in the direction of sound cramatic conceptions. Yet we 
find Beddoes, himself an Elizabethan imitator, writing that 
"these reanimations are vampire-cold" and that the man who 
awakens the drama "must be a bold, trampling fellow."* 

One reason, I think, why Shakespeare failed to reform his 
Romantic admirers, is that they concentrated their attention 
upon the less fundamentally dramatic elements in his plays. 
"He was not only a great poet, but a great philosopher," 
Coleridge told his audiences,” forgetting to mention that 

he was a dramatist. Ethical and personal conflict evolved 
out of human motives and determined in accordance vith 
human standards of truth and justice is the most fundamental 
element of drama. Coleridge and his contemporaries prob- 
ably realized Shakespeare's greatness in this respect, but 


their main interest ran to the beauty of isolated passages, 


1. cont. from page 268) stage, has been fully treated by 
Dr. McNeill. During an examination of English periodi- 
cals from 1800-1825 I heave notéd 145 articles (including 
notes) in the Gentleman's Magazine 1800-'25, showing a 
Shakespearean or Blizabethan interest; 20 in Blackwood's, 
Eg '1817-'25;.35 in The Monthly Magagine 1800-'16; £5 in 
‘ae The New Monthly, 1814-'25; and 26 in The Scots Ma azine, 
; T800-'£5. Dr. McNeill has shown that from LTGS-1B3D the 
: two principal London theatres maintained a yearly average 
} of from six to seventeen different Shakespearian plays. 


1. Letters of Thomas Lovel Beddoes, ed. Gosse, 1894, pe 50. 
Quo te y Dr. Chewe 

2. Lectures on Shakespeare} Coleridge's Works, N. Ye 1854, 
Wiad wee oii! 
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to metaphysical Pe eres in motivation, and to rapturous 
exaltation of characters as true human pictures rather than 
as personal dramatic agents in a great ethical conflict. 

In an age whose tendency was to react against the conven- 
tional and explore the remoter recesses of time, Space and 
personality, which regarded genius principally as the ex- 
pression of individuality and the Elizabethans as types of 
free and spontaneous genius, it was but natural that the 
central and more deeply representative qualities of Shakes-~ 
peare should be slurred over in favor of elements more 
congenial to the spirit of the age. Our enjoyment of 
Shakespeare has been grcatly augmented by the subtle poyonore 
Ogizing of Coleridge, the appreciative flashes of Lamb, and 
the character studies of Hazlitt, but the enjoyment is more 
literary than reece as if these critics had been eluci- 


dating the Canterbury Tales rather than Shakespeare's plays. 


Such titles as The Characters of Shakespeare's Dramas, The 
Beauties of Massinger, and Specimens of English Dramatic 
Poets who lived about the Time of Shakespeare, indicate the. 


trend of Romantic dramatic appreciation. The popularity 
of such books, together with the emphasis upon the purely 
literary that we find in Coleridge, Hazlitt and the magazine 
reviewers, explains why Lamb, in the Essay on the Tragedies 
of Shakespeare, could maintain his paradox that Shakespeare: 
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of all dramatists was least adapted to the stage ,- and helps 
us to understand why Shakespeare, from the point of view of 
pure drama, failed to benefit his Nineteenth Century imi- 
tators. The Elizabethan imitators could attain good blank 
verse, as in Shelley's The Cenci, they could attain tragic 
scenes, and sometimes they could even create character, but 
the central tragic idea, which they slighted in Shakespeare, 
they likewise slighted in their own plays. 

A common undramatic appreciation of their dramatic 
model, however, is insufficient to account for the failure 
of the Romantic poets who attempted drama. It merely 
shows how Shakespeare was unable to sage them from them- 
selves. One of ine more basic causes has been pointed out 
by Hazlitt. It his essay On Dramatic Poetry, after admit- 
ting the dramatic impotence of the age, Hazlitt finds a com- 
mon cause in a general tendency to abstraction which he 
traces to the French Revolution, and which, in preventing 
men like Godwin, Coleridge and Wordsworth from getting out 
of intellectual abstraction into the particular and concrete, 
makes it impossible for them to create real characters. We 
have already seen how near this is to the cause of Shelley's 
failure. A review of the dramas themselves establishes the 


1. When we stage Shakespeare "we have only materialized and 
brought down a fine vision to the standard of flesh and 
blood," says Lamb. One wonders if Shakespeare was 80 
disdainful of flesh and blood, and so partial to Romantic 
unreality. 
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truth of Hazlitt's observation and indicates one or two 


additional common elements. 


Wordsworth's The Borderers, Scott's Sensuality and 
Revenge, and Coleridge's Remorse all belong to a class in 


which psychological analysis provides the main interest. 
With Coleridge and Wordsworth, at least, this analysis is 


merely the author's toying with his own mental projections, 


and bears the taint of abnormality. Thus Oswald, in The 


Borderers wastes numerous lines inciting Marmaduke to 
murder, and later Wer Seki by picturing mrder as 
intellectual emancipation. In the case of Penoe es we get 
the unusual and unnatural motive of Alvar seeking to revenge 
an attempted assassination by inspiring the villain with 
remorse « it is significant that Coleridge said he liked 


this play because it embodied "certain pet abstract notions".+ 


Southey's Wat Tyler and Coleridge's The Fall of Robespierre 


aku Me eee a ins) pnemtenetthianseeemeemenseememe eae ee 


are types of the drama of revolutionary struggle where the 


republicanism is stronger than the drama. Godwin's dramas 


Ai Slt hin al 


show us the political doctrinaire making characters out of 
abstract ideas. Scott's The House of Aspen is a thorough- 
going melodrama of terror dealing with medieval Germany. 
Aside from blood-curdling incident, it has nothing to excite 


interest. He himself later referred to it as his "German~ 
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ized brat", All Scott's other plays derive their prin- 
cipal value - which is small - from their lyrics and his- 
torical background, The Doom of Devorgoil, in particular, 
is intolerably narrative, the characters having the remin- 
iscent enthusiasm of an Ancient Mariner. In these plays 
we encounter the same return to the past that is to be met 
‘in Scott's novels and poems. 

Of all these plays those of Byron alone merit 
Serious attention. In Cain, Heaven and Earth, The Deformed 
Transformed, and Manfred we get an unrestraint, a rebellion, 
a super-terrestrialism and supernaturalism that has little 
in common with real drama, and omer we get a crude 
melodrama; but the three historical plays” show considerable 
strength. His care to motivate these plays adequately is 
seen in the way in which he often allows a soliloquy to hold 
up the action until a motive is made clear. This reminds 
us of Shelley's procedure with the minor characters of The 
Cenci. Like Shelley, however, he sometimes fails in the 
larger problems of motivation. He represents Marino Falieri, 
a man seventy-five years of age and Doge of Venice, as being 
goated into attempting to overthrow the State because a 
scurrilous insult has gone inadequately punished. Jacopo 


Fosecari loves Venice so much that he is made to commit a 


1. Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter Scott, McMillan, 1900, 
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crime in order that he may be taken back for trial, though 
he well knows the penalty. He is a@ purely ratte tre char- 
acter, at home only in a sentimental drama. Byron made the 
Shelleyan mistake of confounding historic with dramatic 
truth when he defended the insufficiency of these motives 
by citing historical proof. In Sardanapalus also, he has 
considerable difficulty in persuading us that the devotion 
of both Myrrha and Zarina to Sardanapalus is reasonable. 
Until danger overwhelms him, Sardanapalus is too much of a 
silk-worm to retain the respect or affections of any Women « 
Considering the essential improbability, however, Byron 
handles this situation with considerable skill. In Cain, 
moreover, we see him improving the motivation by changing 

it from petty jealousy to a resentment of the injustice of 
life - incidentally making Cain a more satisfactory rebel by 
the changee - 

Byron's range of character is narrow, and within 
that range, though they are more real than Shelley's, his 
characters make a much fainter impression on the memory. 
Trelawney said that Byron formed his opinions of people from 
books and knew little about them personally. His heroes 
are mostly himself and his heroines La Guiccioli. The _ 
Byronic scepticism, the Byronic gloom, the Byronic rebellion, 
pride and contempt for the rabble, the Byronic indolence and 


fatalism, even the individual misdeeds and personal sensi-~ 
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tiveness of Byron - here we have all of the material from 
which Byron's protagonists are constructed, and here we 

have Byron almost as strictly cabined as was Shelley with- 
in the great Shelleyan cricnetes We find & good deal of 
Byron in Manfred, Marino, Cain and Sardanapalus. In 

Myrrha and Adah we see La Guiccioll, and she is not entire- 
ly absent from the characters of Angiolina Falieri and 
Marina Foscari. Zarina recalls Lady Byron, and the myster- 
ious Astarte is either Byron's half-sister, Augusta, or his 
early love, Mary Chaworth. 

Byron avoids the main rook on which Shelley's craft 
foundered, His pharectere though not the result of ob- 
serving humenity, are neither perfectly good not perfectly 
bad. His protagonists all have inner as well as outer 
struggles. "I must remark from Aristotle and Rhymer," he 
writes to Hodgson,2 "that the hero of tragedy, and (I add meo 
periculo) a tragic poem, must be guilty to excite ‘pity and 
terror', the end of tragic poetry." In this respect Byron 
is much nearer the tragic idea than any of his contemporaries. 
The protagonist goes down in defeat because his view of life 
is one-sided. ‘he fall of the hero always justifies the 
natural order, but the note of spiritual victory in physical 


defeat with which that fall is often accompanied leaves the 
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ily Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, ed. Prothero, V, 284. 
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morality of the play a matter of great uncertainty, and 
raises the question as to which, after all, is right, society 
or the rebel. Certainly the natural order that triumphs in 
Sardanapalus and the two Venetian plays - an insubordinate 
court in the one case and & corrupt government in the other 
two - is not the natural order which we see triumph at the 
downfall of Macbeth, Edmund and Iago, With Byron's plays, 
victory is indeed on the side of the established order, but 
we can never be quite sure on which side justice is sup- 
posed to rest. How can the rebel against society, who 
sympathizes with his own rebellious heroes, ever really 
justify the established order? 

The spirit of great drama rests at the center of 
human nature and can be evoked only by a deep Ponioiee of 
humanity. From two or three underlying causes, all of 
Shelley's contemporaries wandered away from the center. 
Some, like Godwin, Wordsworth and Coleridge, could not get 
beyond their own abstract ideas, We have seen this cause 
operative in the failure of Shelley. Others, like Byron, 
could not get beyond their own personal qualities, but must 
present themselves again and again in their characters. 
Shelley partook of this failing also; we have seen his own 
best qualities, idealized, in Prometheus and Beatrice. Others, 


like Scott, Coleridge in Zapolya, and Lamb in John Woodville 
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turned back into the past or into foreign countries, for- 
getting dramatic truth in truth of setting, and forgetting 
that Shakespeare, whether at Rome or Athens, presents always 
the Elizabethan Tondone re: "Hang the age," said Lamb, 
"I'll write for antiquity." Some failed through an in- 
adequate knowledge of humanity. How could Wordsworth, who 
_ retired from man into nature and kmew few books, or Coleridge, 
who knew books but not men, ever hope to reach that intimate 
sympathy with normal human nature upon which great drama must 
be based? Here again we see the relationship to Shelley. 
Hazlitt was right - the spirit of the age ran counter to 
great drama. The same qualities that were responsible for 
much of the charm of Romantic lyric poetry and personal es- 
re) 


says stood between the YSERA OMS NIE and the dramatic success 


for which they sought. 


1, Brander Matthews: Studies of the Stage, Pp. 106. 
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APPENDIX A. 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF DRAMATIC POEMS 


The following is a list of Shelley's dramatic 
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writ- 


Had Shelley been a man whose 


primary interests were dramatic, probably the only correct 


way to have considered his dramatic works would have been 


in chronological order, where the improvenents resulting 


from experience could have been noted to better advantage. 


But since his genius is so much more lyrical than dramatic 


and his dramatic writings so varied and incomplete, a 


chronological study could not be expected to yield any ap- 


preciable results, and in a study of this type would be 


less conducive to unity than destructive of it. 
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Fragments supposed to be part of Otho. 


Scene and Song from Tasso. 


Translation of The Cyclops of duripides. 


4. Oedipus Tyrannus, or Swellfoot the Tyrant. 
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Prometheus Unbound, Act Im 1818, Acts II, Iii, IV, 


The Cenci. 


Charles I. 18138. 1619 


. 8. Hellas, a Lyrical Drama. 
9, Translation of Stanzas from Cisma de Inplatera. 


10. 
ll. 
V bee 


Translation of Scenes from Magico Prodigioso. 
Translation of Scenes from Faust, 


Fragments of an Unfinished Drama e 


Dies 
1818. 
1819. 
1820. 
1O19, 
Pepys 


ube 


T8ele 
1821. 
1822. 
1822. 
1822. 
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APPENDIX B, 


LETTERS REGARDING THE FIRST PERFORMANCE 
OF THE CENCI IN 1886. 


In an effort to recora the opinions and impressions 
of the surviving members of the cast that played The Cenci 
in 1886, the following questions were submitted to the four 
surviving members whose addresses could be obtained by con- 
sulting the various theatrical guides: 

"The particular points on which I am seeking infor- 
mation ace the following: 1. General opinion of the actors 
at the time as to whether the performance was really a suc- 
cess or established Shelley's position as a dramatist. 

2. Opinions as to Shelley's stagecraft, arrangement of 
Scenes, etc. 3. The parts of Beatrice and Count Cenci. 

4, The minor parts. 5. Your own opinion as to its merits 

or faults as acting drama, particularly with reference to 
motivation. Any further observations you might dare to 

make would be appreciated. If for any reason you do 

not wish to express your opinions on all the points mentioned 
I should be glad to get a partial answer." 

The letter in which these questions occurred was 
followed, several weeks later, by another, but due either to 
the lack of interest in an event that occurred so long ago 
or to the war-time wproeulacity of the mails, only two an- 


swers were received. These are given below. 
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Dear Mr. White: 


The inclosed interview will give you my view 
with regard to The Cenci & the other raeeni ste I “unde 
you may find helpful & interesting. 

Now to answer your questions 
1. Yes, the performance was a great success &all the 
actors felt the enormous & enthusiastic interest with 
which the whole audience followed the play from begin- 
ning to end. 

2. We found no more difficulty in Shelley's"stagecraft" 
& “arrangements of scenes" than we do in many of Shakes- 
peare plays. . 

35. The part of Beatrice, I consider almost if not quite 
the greatest tragedy-part ever written for a woman. 

4. All the minor parts are clearly drawn & are good « 
acting parts. 


I think all members of the cast are still alive 


except thase I have +. 
Sincerely yours 


Alma Murray Forman 


October 18th 
Royal Victoria Hall 


Waterloo Road, S.E. le 


Dear Mr. White 
A letter addressed to an old direction has reached 
me. Do you know it seems such ages &go that I dont be~ 
lieve I can remember any thing about The Cenci performance 
at the Grand Theatre Islington. I renember there was a 
great stir in theatrical circles & amongst the very good 
when the verformance was first enacted by Dr. -Furnivall. 
I think we have had repetitions of the same feeling here 
more modem plays. 
j ad Bea aa sending - line to 176 « Alfred Forman (Miss 
\ Alma Murray) to ask her if she w" write to you about it. 
i She was, as you know, the Beatrice. You may have got 
in touch with her. Herman Vezin (of Philadelphia) nae 
fine in it. He was an extremely good actor but: being & 
little undersized he never attained the position he 8 
nave had & which I believe he w° have had in America. 
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He picked me out for the small part of the Cardinal be- 
cause I had early shown a preference for poetic drama 
altho for many years I was condemned to play to please 
the fluffy set - & used to be the favourite "silly ass" 
of the London stage. I nearly met the same fate for 
America; but I succeeded in persuading Mr. Lawrence D'Orsay 
to take on a big part which I played for 15 months on end 
He went to America in my place. I. did not go for nearly 
20 years after & found D'Orsay a popular star. I am pro- 
ducing Shakespeare's plays here till the time comes.when 
I can go back to America. I have all my relatives here. 
One feels in these times that ones people come first. 
I wish someone could help to keep Shakespeares great plays 
before the American people. What are the Professors up 
to? Changing our histories too I hope. I think the 
Penley you mention was the grandfather or great uncle of 
W. S. P. the famous "Charley's Aunt." 
I'm sorry I cant send you a lot of our printed 
matter. 

Yours faithfully, 

Ben Greet. 


(P.S. on margin of first page) I always thought The Cenci-’ 
oye of the greatest plays of our language & feel sure P.B.S. 
w- have written very fine plays. 
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APPENDIX C. 
THE CENCI LEGEND 


Shelley's The Cenci was founded exclusively upon 
the document that is generally printed with the play. So 
far as their connection with Shelley is concerned, there- 


fore, it is unnecessary to go into a discussion of the 


other versions of the story. Shelley's manuscript wag 


not the only one that existed in Italian, however, and 


Shelley was not the only English poet to treat the Cenci 


story. Clarence Stratton, in The Cenci Story in Literature | 


and Fact pp. 120-161 in the University of Pennsylvania 

Studies in English Drama (1917) has made a brief study of 

most of the documents, Mr. Senator lists the Cenci docu- 

ments and literature as follows: 

Shelley, P. B.: MheuCened, 1819, 

Landor, W. S.: Roeerite Cenci: Five Scenes, 1853. 

Stendhal, - : Les Cenci, 1855. 
Histoire Véritable de la Morte de 
Jacques et B. Cenci, et de Lucréce 
Petroni Cenci, leur belle-mere 
executé pour crime de parricide 
samedi dernier, 11 Septembre 1599, 
sous le régne de notre saint pére 


Clement VIII Aldobrandini. 
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> Geschichte der Hinrichtung der B. Cenci 
und ihrer Familie unter Papst Clemens 
VIII in Rome, (Vienne 1789) 
Malartie, A. fee Relation de la Mort de Giacomo et 
B, Cenci et de Lucrére Petroni Leur 
Belle-mére (Paris, 1828) 
we ee, _ Vita di B, Cenci, tratta dal Msano- 
scrito Antico con Annotazioni sul 
Processo e conaanne (Rome, 1849) 
Custine, M. de: B. Cenci, tragédie. (Paris, 1833) 
Niccolini, G. B.: B, Cenci, tragedia. (Firenze 1844) 
Carbone, Ge: Beatrice Cenci, Dramma. (Pistoia , 1853) 
Guerrazzi, F. De: B. Cenci, Storia del Secolo XVI 
(Pisa, 1851) 
bai=Bono, "Cols: Storia “di'B. Cenc esde* Suci’ tempi 
econ Documenti Inedite. (Napoli, 1864) 
Torrigiani, Antonio: Glenente VIII e il Processo 
Criminale della B. Cenci. 1872. 
Bertolotti, A.: Francesco Cenci e la sua Famiglia, 
Notizie e Documenti Raccolti per 
AynBertoLottinn 18775 , 
Muratori :  Annali d'Italia (under the year 1599) 
A number of additional works are mentioned by G E. Woodberry 


in the bibliography to the Belles Lettres ed. of The Cenci. 
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Mr. Stratton finds Guerrazi's book "am ordinary 
K 


historical novel with a purpose," that of furthering the 


cause of Italian liberty. Dal Bono's book, according to 


Mr. Stratton, is badly rraneea and ill-digested, but con- 
tains valuable prieined documents; Torrigiani's is a one- 
sided defense of the papal courts, and Stendhal's is his- 
torically incorrect; but Bertolotti's is unbiassed and ac- 
curate, with a wealth of contemporary documents. 

The full documents in the case bring out a number 
of facts of which Shelley was ignorant. There are addi- 
tional details of Count Cenci's crimes. These do not make 
him any worse aren Shelley's aoc did, for that would be 
impossible, but they add a great deal of circumstantiality. 
His brawls, his violence to servants, his convictions for 
sodomy, and his frequent payments of hush money to the Church 
are all shown by the. actual records. The whole history of 
the family stands out as a remarkable case of Renaissance 
de generacye Count Francesco Cenci's father was a man in 
holy orders who maintained Francesco's mother as a mistress 
until the time of his death, when he married her and thus 
legitimized his son. This woman was convicted of theft 
when Francesco was thirteen years old. 

Rea iidrert maintained the family tradition, 
The sons were merely the father's understudies in villainy. 


They falsified accounts, borrowed in their father's name, 
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embezzled and stole directly from their father's funds. 
Giacomo confessed to forgery, and Rocco was a wild roister- 


er convicted, on the testimony of Beatrice, of robbing his 


father’s house, Bernardo was a boon companion of his 


father's, not the innocent youth of Shelley's conception. 


Beatrice was not the guiltless and oppressed creature of 


the Cenci tradition, She was the mother of an illégiti- 


mate child, for whom she made provisions in a secret codi- 


cilesto: her will, Her imprisonment appears to have been 


due to Francesco's rage at her amour. Her violation at the 


hands of her father is extremely doubtful. The story seems 


to have its basis only in the fact that her lawyer, Farinaccio, 
made this charge as a plea in extenuation,. 

Neither Landor's treatment of the Cenci legend nor 
the alleged treatment of the same story by Massinger has 
much in common with Shelley's The Cenci. Landor's Beatrice 
Cenci: Five Scenes is not a drama at all; it is merely a 
psychological study of five different stages of the situa- 
tion. The first scene shows us the cynicism and intellec- 
tuality of the Count by picturing his payment of the hush 
money to the Church, The second scene shows the innocence 
and charm of Beatrice by means of a dialogue between Beatrice 
and her confidential servant. The third shows us the con- 


trast between Cenci's harshness and Beatrice's gentleness 


by contrasting their attitude toward the retainers who wel- 
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come Cenci home. The fourth scene is a very dramatic meet- 


ing of Beatrice and the Pope, and the fifth gives us the 
reactions of the spectators at the execution. Cenci is less 


inhuman than in Shelley's play, and Beatrice is much less 


The scenes contain some very 
admirable lines, and have been justly praised by Swinburne 


in his preface to Les Cenci. In bringing about a meeting 


between Beatrice and the Pope,landor shows a much keener 
sense for dramatic conflict than Shelley does when he keeps 
his Pope off the stage. 

Mr. Stratton accepts the conclusions of a German 
thesis that Massinger's The Unnatural Combat deals with 
the Cenci story, and lists the correspondences as follows:* 

1. Francesco Cenci and his son Giacomo were enemies. 
Malefort and his sons are enemies, in the play. 

2, There is a tradition that Francesco poisoned his wife. 
(This has not been proved - it was probably added by 
the people at the time; but for Massinger it was as 
valuable dramatically as though it were fact.) In 


the play Malefort has poisoned his first wife. 


1. Koeppel: Quellen Studien zu den Dramen Chapman's Mas- 
singer's und Ford's, 1897. 
2. Pe 159, quoted verbatim. 
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3. Francesco imprisoned Beatrice at Pevralie: In the 
play, Malefort has Theocrine, his daughter, locked 
up in the fortress. 

4, Beatrice was the mistress of an unknowm lover, and 
indications point to Olimpio Calvetti, keeper of the 
castle. To this lover Beatrice gave herseit and 
became a mother. 

Montreville, keeper of the fortress, pretended friend 
to Malefort, ravishes Theocrine. 
To these corressondences might be added: 

5. The report of a banquet at which Francesco displayed 
his villainy and explained how he intended to rid 
himself of his sons by leaving them at the University 
with no funds. This banquet is included in Shelley's 
The .Cenci. 

The banquet in The Unnatural Combat. 

These correspondences do exist, but they are much more ap- 
parent in parallel columns than in the play of Massinger's«. 
Banquets and poisoned first wives are too common to be very 
significant as parallels. There is little real parallel- 
ism between Francesco imprisoning Beatrice for punishment 
and Malefort sending Theocrine to a safe phace where she may 
cease to incite his own evil passions. The evidence seems 


to me to be sufficient only to establish a possibility. 
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Massinger's play ana Shelley's have not enough in common to 
justify a comparison. 

Mr. Stratton has apparently been unable to make a 
study of the three dramas mentioned in his Tist. s-O1f =the 
three, the only one I have been able to locate in any of the 
larger American libraries is G. B. Niccolini's Beatrice 
Cenci. This play, surprisingly enough, turns out to be an 
almost literal translation of Shelley's play. The tws plays 
correspond, speech for speech, very often line for line, 
throughout the whole of Acts I and V and the first half of 
Act II, I did not make a speech-for-speech Cree Ronee 
the remainder of the.two plays except to compare several pas=- 
sages picked at Rai. where the same correspondence obtains. 
In a few cases Niccolini combines a speech with the one fol-~ 
lowing, once or twice he elaborates or condenses, but in gen- 
ral the correspondence is fully as close as that between an 
Italian opera libretto and its English translation. The 
chief difference between the two plays is that Niccolini 
gives in footnotes some of the stage directions that Shelley 
gives in the text, and creates a new scene for the entry of 
each new character. The Notizie Storiche which Niccolini 
prefixes is not a translation of Shelley's manuscript. The 
existence of this translation would hardly be a matter for 
special comment were it not that there is no mention of 


Shelley by the author in either preface or note. With re- 
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gard to the relationship between Shelley and Niccolini the 
editor merely says "si conducesse a imitare con libero ardi- 
mento di poeta la Beatrice Cenci della Shelley." The cor- 
respondence of the two plays has escaped the notice of English 
scholars, but it hardly seems credible that Italian critics 


ob ig 
should have overlooked the matter. © 


GieGeo. Niccolsus, 
a pete ee ek os ee) edie Varie 
: Milan, 1880, 2nd edition. ixamined by courtesy or 


the Yale University Library. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Forman's The Shelley Library practically exhausts 
the bibliographical field so far as the various editions 
of Shelley's works are concerned, and the bibliography 
appended to Sharp's Life of Shelley is so complete, up to 
the time of its Mignnicea ato superfluous another 
exhaustive list of books and articles about Shelley. In 
the following list, therefore, I have made no effort ata 
complete Shelley bibliography, nor even at a complete 
bibliography of the subject of this thesis. It is merely 
@ list of the books and articles found helpful in the ac-~ 
tual composition of the thesis. some of the books and 
articles examined were of very slight and incidental value, 
so that I have been compelled to set up an arbitrary line 
of demarzation and throw out a number of titles whose 
value seemed to me to be too slight to warrant cluttering 
the list with them. In the case of the periodicals list- 
ed it should be remarked that the effort was to cover the 
files, from 1800-1825, of all important English literary 
and critical journals. In the case of books that have 
gone through more than one edition, only the edition used 
is given. 


Ackermann, Richard: Studien Uber Shelleys Prometheus 
Unbound, in Englishce Studien, vol. XVI. 1891. 


Ackermann, Richard: Quellen, Vorbilder, Stoff zu Shelley's 
poetischen Werken. Alastor, Epipyschidion, Adonais. 
Helles Minchenes Beitrage zur romanschen und 
engliscnen philologie, 2. Erlangen, 1890. 


Adams, Francis: Essay on Shelley, in Essays in Modernity. 
London, 1899. 


Aeschylus: The Persians, trans. A. S. Way, New York, 1906. 
Aeschylus: The same, Everyman edition. 


Aeschylus: Prometheus Bound. Everyman series, trans. 
: Jens CLEC RLS. New York, 1906. 


Alfieri, Vittorio: Works, trans. Charles Lloyd. london, 
1815. 
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Alison, Sir Archibald: Life of Lora Castlereagh (Lives of 


Lord Castlereagh and Sir Charles Stewart) 
Edinburgh, 1861, 


Angeli, Helen Rossetti: Shelley and His Friends in Italy, 
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Alma Murray in Poetic Drama and Dramatic Recitals, 
London, 1896. 


Doll Tear-Sheet, alias the Countess Je ne me rappelle 
pas, etc. London, 1820, 


bot and the Rat, or the Brisket Family. London, 
8236 


The Form of Prayer, with Thanksgiving for the Happy 
Deliverance of Queen Caroline, etc. London, 1820. 


A Frown from the Crown. London, 1820. 
A Groan from The Throne. London, 1820. 
Iron Coffins, Dead Wives, etc. London, 1820. 


John Bull's Constitutional Apnle Pie and the Vermin 
of Corruption. London, 1820. 


A Letter from the King to His People. 22nd ed. 
pub. by Wm. Sams. Jondon, 1821 
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London, 1820, 


Loyal Examination and Radical Non Mi Ricordo. Pub, 
by The Loyal Association. London, 1820. 


The Loyalist, or Anti-Radical, Nos. 4, 8. London. 


The Man in the Moon, A Speech from the Throne, etc. 
(26th to 51st ed.} pub. Wm. Hone, London, 1821. 


A Non-Coronation and Consolatory Ode to the Queene 
London, 1820. 


"Non Mi Ricordo" 27th ed. London, 1820. 


Northern Excursion of Geordie, Emperor of Gotham. 
London, undated. 
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The Palace of John Bull. London, 1820. 
The Political Apple Pie, 4th ed. London, 1820, 


A Political Christmas Carol, Pub. by W. Hone. 
London, 1821, 


The Political House that Jack Built. 41st ed. 
London, 1820, 


A Political Lecture on Tails. London, 1820. 
Political Quixote. London, 1820. 


Shelley's Beatrice Cenci and Her First Interpreter, 
Alma Murray. Privately printed. London, 1886. 


The First Performance of Shelley's Tragedy The Cenci, 
with additional notices of Miss Alma Murray's 
Beatrice. Chiefly from the Shelley Society Note- 
book. Privately Printed. London, 1887. : 


The Political Showman at Home. 26th ed. Pub. Wm. 
Honee London, 1821. 


The Queen that Jack Found. 7th ed. 1820 Pub. by 
John Fairburn. London 1820. 


The Radical Ladder. London, undated. 
The Radicals Unmasked and Outwitted. London, 1821. 


The Right Divine of Kings to Govern Wrong. Pube by 
Wm. Hone. London, undated. 


R -- L Rumping. Hondon. 1821. 


The Royal Wanderer, or Saint Caroline's Pilgrimage. 
Pub. by Loyal Association. London, 1820. 


Saint Caroline's Pilgrimage to Saint Paul. London, 
1820. 


Sketches of Queen Caroline. Pub. by Wm. Hone. 
London, 1820. 


A Slap at Slop. Pub. by Wm. Hone, London, 1822. 
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Anon: Solomon Logwood, a Radical Tale. London, 1820. 
Anon: The Spirit of Despotism. 8th ed. 1821, 


Anon: The White Cat, with The Earl of Grosvenor's Ass. 
Pub. W. Wright. LOndon vel cal. 


Anti-Jacobin Reviews London 1800-1801. 


Aristophanes: The Frogs snxkuxipiktes, trans. into English 
rhyming verse by Gilbert Murray. London, 1902. 


Aristotle: Poetics, trans. by S. H. Butcher. london, 1898. 


Arnold, Matthew: Essay on Shelley, in Essays in Criticism. 
end Series. London. £18894 


Asanger, Florian: Percy Bysshe Shelley's Sprach-Studien: 
Seine Ubersetzungen, etc. Bonnell 


Babbitt, Irving: The New Laocotn. Boston, 1910, 


Bagehot, Walter: Essay on Shelley, in Literary Studies. 
Srd ed. 2 vole london, 1884. 


Bailey, Peter: Orestes in Argos. Cumberland's British 
. Theatre, vol. 12. ondon, 1825, 


Bates, E. S.: A Study of Shelley's Drama, The Cenci. 
New York, 1908. 


Bement, C. He: Queen Caroline - 60 Caricatures. Folio. 
Bernbaum, Ernest: The Drama of Sensibility. Boston, 1915, 


Biagi, Guido: The Last Days of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
New Details etc. London, 1898. 


Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. Edinburgh, 1817-1825. 


Bosis, Adolpho de: Nota su Percy Bsshe Shelley e su I Cenci, 
Pied. COnvi vow LOUGEVOLeckie 


Brailsford, H. Ne: Shelley, Godwin and their Circle. 
London, 1913. 


British Review and London Critical Journal. London, 
1811-1825. 
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Browning, Robert: Essay on Shelley, in introduction to 


nee of Percy Bysshe Shelley (spurious) London, 


Browning, Robert: Strafford. London 231892. 


Bury, lady Charlotte: Diary of the Times of George IV. 
London 1838-9, 


Butcher, S. H.: Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and the Fine 
Arts. London and New York, 1902. 


Some 
‘Butcher, &. H.:,Aspects of the Greek Genius. London and 
New York, 1891. 


Byron, Lord, Noel Gordon: Poetical Works, ed. E. H. Coler- 
idge. london, £2905. 


Calderon de la Barca, Pedro: Dramas, trans. Fitzgerald. 
London, 1853. 


Calderon de la Barca, Pedro: Dramas, trans. D. F. MacCarthy. 
London, 1876. 


Calderon de la Barca, Pedro: Dramas, trans. D. F. MacCarthy. 
London, 1853. 


Cambridge History of English Literature, ed. A. W. Ward 
and A. R. Waller. Cambridge, 1907-16. 


Chew, S. C.: the Dramas of Lord Byron. Gottingen, 1914. 


Clutton-Brock, A.: Shelley - The Man and the Poet. 
London. algo. 


Cooper, Lane: Aristotle on the Art of Poetry. Boston, 
New York, 1912. 


Crawford, F. Marion: Beatrice Cenci: The True Story of a 
Misunderstood Tragedy, With New Documents. In 
Century Magazine, January, 1908. 


De Quince Thomas: Essay on Shelley. De Quincey's 
: ponres ed. David Masson, 1890. Edinburgh, 1889-90. 


Dictionary of National Biography, ed. Leslie Stephen and 
Sidney Lee. London, 1908-9. 
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Doran, John: Lives of the Queens of England of the House 
OTe UaTOv ere VO leur London, 1865, 


Dowden, Edward: The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 2 vol. 
London, 1886, ; 


Dowden, Edward: Shelley's "Philosophical View of Reform", 
in Transcript. and Studies. #ondon, 1888. 


Droop, Adolf: Die Belesenheit Perey Bysshe Shelleys. 
Weimar, 1906. 


Druskovitz, Helene: Percy Bysshe Shelley. Berlin, 1884, 
Dryden, John: Don Sebastian, London, 1710. 


Dryden, John: Letters, in Scott-Saintsbury ed. vol. 18, 
Edinburgh, 1882-93, 


Dryden, John, and Nathaniel Lee: Oedipus, A Tragedy. 
Bell's British Theatre. “ondon, 177", 


Eclectic Review, The. London, 1805-1825. 

Edgar, P.: A Study of Shelley. POTONTOLmLGS Ss 
Edgcumb, R.: Byron, the Last Phase. New York, 1909. 
Edinburgh Review, Edinburgh, 1802-1825. 


Rimer, M: Zu Shelley's Dichtung The Wandering Jew. 
Anglia, vole 28. 


Elton, Oliver: A Survey of English Literature from 1780 to 
1830. London, 1712. 


European Megazine, The. ondon, 1800-1811. 


Fertig, Reinhard: Die Dramatisierungen des Schicksals 
Karl I von England, etc. Erlangen, 1910. 


Finlay, Ge: History of Greece, vol. I. OxTord,. 1.614% 
Finlay, George: History of Greece, vol. VI. Oxford, 1877. 
Fitzgerald, Percy: Life of George IV, vol. ii. London, 1881 
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Forman, Alfred and H. B.: Introduction to The Cenci. 
. London, 1886. 


Forman, H. Be: The Shelley Library, An essay in bibliograph 
(Shelley Society Publications) London, 1886.” ty 


Forman, H. B.: The Shelley Notebooks, 3 vol. st. Louis, 
Mo. (privately printed for W. K. Bixby) 1911. 


Freytag, Gustav: Technique of the Drama, trans. from 4th 
German ed. by E. J. McEwan, Chicago, 1908. 


Frobenius, I.: The Childhood of Man. lLondon,1909. 


Gaiffe, F.: Etude sur le drame en France au XVIII® siecle. 
Paris, 719104 


Gentleman's Magazine, The. London, 1800-1825. 
Glover, Richard: Medea. London, 1761. 


Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von: Prometheus. Sd&mmtliche Werke, 
bass.’ Stuttgart u. Tubingen, 1850-1. 


Gordon, Thomas; History of the Greek Revolution, vol. I. 
London, 1844. 


Gribble, Francis: The Romantic Life of Shelley. london, 
LOLs 


Harry, J« E.: Introd. to ed. Prometheus Bound. New York, 
1905. 


Hasell, E. J.: Calderon, in Foreign Classics for English 
Readers, 6d. Mrs. Oliphant. Bdanbureh ,, 1673. 


Hazlitt, William: Works, ed. A. R. Waller and Arnold 
Glover. London, 1902-'04. 


Herford, C. He: The Age of Wordsworth, London, 1901. 


Hesiod: Theogony, ed. J. Davies (Bohn's Classical Library) 
London, 1892. 


Hogg, T. Jo: Life of Shelley, @ vol., with introd. by 
Rdward Dowden. London, 1906. 


Hogg, T. Jet The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley, London, 1906. 
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Hogg, T. J.: Shelley at Oxford. London, 1904, 
Home, John.: Agis, London, 1758. 


Hook, Theodore: Tentamen, or An Essay toward the History 
of Whittington, etc. (under pseudonym of V. Blin- 
kinson) London. 1820. 

Hope, Thomas: Anastasius, 3 vol. London. 1819, 

Hunt, Leigh: The Literary Examiner, London, 1823, 

Hunt, Leigh: The Reflector for 1810. 


Hunt, Leigh: Poetical Works, ed. S. A. Lee, 2 vol. 
Boston, 1863. 


Hunt, Leigh: The Indicator (Oct. 13, 1819-March 21, 1821) 


Ingpen, Roger: Shelley in England. Boston and New York, 
sia! 


Jack, A. As: Shelley, An Essay. London, 1904. 


Jeaffreson, J. C.: The Real Lord Byron, 2 vols. Tondon, 
1883. 


Jeaffreson, J. C.: The Real Shelley. New Views of the 
Poet's Life. 2 vols. London, 1885. 


Jonson, Ben: Plays. ed. Ernest Rhys. (Everyman's Library) 
New York, 1910. 


Xooistra, Je: Shelley's Prometheus Unbound, in Neophilo- 
GPUs pevOL sul yet o LOR Lo. 


Lamb, Charles: Works, ed. William Macdonald, vol. 3. (Crit- 
ical Essays) London 1903. 


Lendor, We Se: Beatrice Cenci, Five Scenes. In Acts and 
Scenes. London, 1853. 


Lang, Ae: art. Prometheus, in Encyc. Brit. (Eleventh 
Edition) Cambridge, 1910. 5 


Marshall, Mrs. Je: Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, 2 vole 
London, 1889. 
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Martineau, Harriet: History of England from 1816-1854 
4’ vols. 1864, ; 


Mason, William: Caractacus, A Dramatic Poem written on the 
model of Antient Greek Tragedy. London, 1759, 


Mason, William: Elfrida,. London, 1752, 
Mayne, E. €.: Lord Byron, 2 vol. London, 1912, 


McCaulley, Martha G.: Function and Content of the Prologue, 
Chorus, and Other Non-Organic Elements in English 
Drama from the Beginnings to 1642, In Univ. of Pa. 
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